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Mr. Popk in liis Ksttiy on Criticism hu a 
that tile " Inst and greatest nrt " of literary compo- 
lilion is " the urt to blot." With a full couviclton 
of tlie (liiBculty and tliu duty of thin art, lh« 
author of the following pngca vctiturtn to insist, 
even in contradiction to thia high nutliority, dwt i 
there 15, in writuig, &n art still more rare, still | 
more slowly learned, still more reluctuntly adopted I 
— /Ar art to ttoiK 

But when shall ihb difficult, but valuable, art 
be resorted to? At what precise moment shall 
we begin to reduce so wholesome a theory to 
prnctlce ? It may Iw answered — at the |>erio<l ; 
when time may reasonably be suspected to have I 
extinguished tlio smiill particle of fire which th« J 
fbixl conceit of the author might tempt him to j 
fancy he once possessed. 

But how is he to ascertain this critical moment] 
of extinction ? His own eyes, nlwayti dim ii 
ilisceniment of hi» own faults, may have becomsi 
quite lilind. Hiit friends are too timid, or too I 
tender, to hazard the perilous intimation. If hisj 
(oemiei, alwaya kindly ready to perform ihUl 
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neglected office of friendship, proclaim the unwel- 
come truth, they are probably not believed. The 
j)ublic, then, who are neither governed by the 
misleadings of affection, nor influenced by the 
hostility of hatred, would seem to be the proper 
arbiters, the court from whose decision there 
should lie no appeal. 

But if, througli generous partiality to good inten- 
tions, or habitual kindness to long acquaintance, 
that public, instead of checking, continue to cherish 
the eiforts which they have been accustomed to 
indulge, and the author be tempted still to persist 
in writing, may he not be in imminent danger o^ 
wearing out the good humour of his protectors, 
by a successive reproduction of himself — of abusing 
their kindness, by the vapid exhibition of an ex- 
hausted intellect? 

May the writer of the following pages, without 
incurring too heavily the imputation of vanity, be 
permitted to observe, that there is a sense in which 
the favour she has uniformly experienced is honour- 
able to that public who have conferred it? Their 
indulgence has never been purchased by flattery ; 
their support has never been a payment for soften- 
ing errors that require, not to be qualified, but 
combated; has never been a reward for incense 
offered to the passions, for sentiments accommo- 
to whatever appeared to be defective in any 
ig opinion, in any prevailing practice. They 
sceived with approbation unvarnished truth, 
en borne with patience bold remonstrance. 
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than ft more subtantial respect^ by this hAzafdcns 
sincerity, than if she had endeavoured to conciliate 
their r^ard by indirect arts and unworthy adula- 
tion. 

Next to injuring any reader, her deepest regret 
would be to offend him ; but when the questions 
agitated are of momentous concern, would not 
dbguising truth, or palliating error, be, as to the 
intention, the worst of injuries, however powerless ' 
the writer might be in making a bad intention 
effectively mischievous? Sincere, therefore, as 
would be her concern, if any stroke of her pen 

Should tend to make one worthy man her foe^ 

yet the feelmg of having contributed to mislead a 
single youthful mind, by the suppression of a 
right, or the establishment of a false principle, 
would be more painful than any censures which an 
imprudent honesty might draw down upon her. 

If the humble work now presented to the world 
be of little use to the reader, the writer is willing 
to hope it may not be altogether unprofitable to 
herself. If it induce her more strenuously to cul- 
tivate the habit of rendering speculation practical, 
if it should dispose her to adopt more cordially 
what she is so prompt to recommend, she will then 
have turned to some little account the hours of 
pain and suffering under which it has been com- 
posed. 

She does not, however, absurdly presume to 
plead pain and suffering as an apology for defects 
in a work which she was at liberty not to have 
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csilalogoe of indiflfereDt bookft. 
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CHAR I. 

ON THE WRITERS OF PIOUS BOOKS. 

All the things in this world carry in them 
such evident marks of imperfection) are so 
liable to be infected with error, good is sepa- 
rated from evil by such slight partitionsi and 
the deflection from what is right is so easy, 
that even undertakings which should seem most 
exempt from danger, are yet insecure in their 
conduct, and uncertain in their issue. Writing 
a soundly religious book might seem to put in 
the claim of an exempt case ; but does experi« 
ciice prove that the exemption is infallible? 
The employment is good, the motive is likely 
to be pure ; the work may be unexceptionable 
in its tendency, and useful in its consequences. 
But is it always beneficial to the writer in the 
proportion in which he intends it to be profits 
able to the reader? Even of the reader, is 
his own improvement always the leading aim ? 
Does a critical spirit never diminish the benefit 
which the book was calculated to convey ? If 

VOL. IX. B 



2 ON THE WRITERS 

he is convinced by the more essential truths it 
imparts, is not some trivial disagreement of 
opinion, in a matter on which persons may 
differ without any charge against the piety of 
either, made to defeat all the ends of improve- 
ment ? Is not an insignificant, perhaps an ill- 
founded objection, suffered to invalidate the 
merit of the whole work ? - Is not this eagerly- 
detected fault triumphantly kept in the fore- 
ground, while all that is valuable is overlooked, 
and its efficacy defeated ; the criticism being 
at once intended to give prominence to the 
error of the writer, and the sagacity of the 
critic ? Another reader is probably searching 
for brilliancy when he should be looking for 
truth, or he is only seeking a confirmation of 
his own opinions, when he should rather have 
been looking for their correction. 

As to the writer, is he not in danger of being 

absorbed in the mechanical part of his work, 

till religious composition dwindles into a mere 

secular operation? May he not be diverted 

from his main object by an over-attention to ' 

elegance, to correctness, to ornament; — all 

which indeed are necessary ; for if be would 

benefit he must be read, if he would be read 

\e must please, if he would please he must 

ndeavour to excel ; «~ but may he not, in tak-* 

Qg some, take too much pains to please, and 

so become less solicitous to benefit, to the* 

y both of hb reader and himself? May 
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not llie very lopping and pruning his work, the 
flowers which he is anxiouijly sticking into it, 
the little decorations with which ho is setting 
off those parts which he feavs may be Uiought 
dry and dull, raise a sensation in his mind not 
unlike that which a vain beauty t'eeU in tricking 
her person ? May he not, by too much 
confidence in his own powers, be blind to errors 
obvious to all but himself; or else may he not 
e the file too assiduously, and by over-labour 
in unoothing the asperities of his style, diminisli 
the force of his meaning, and polinh honeiit 
vigour into unprofitable elegance ? 

Some indeed have been so indulgent to au- 

tlmri under their many difHcultics, as to allow 

iliwn a certain mixture of inferior excitement, 

m an under-help to assist such motives as are 

more pure. If they did not feel a little too full 

it their work, when it was under their hand, 

it has been said, they would not devote to it 

llie full force of their mind. This anxiety, or 

diis absorption, it is presumed, lasts no 

iger than till tlie immediate object is uccom- 

ihed. It retreat.1 indeed, but waits for the 

seizes him again with undiminished 

! on his next undertaking. If he fancied 

his former subject was all in all while his 

intent upon it, tlial preference, like 

fondness of an animal for its young, which 

when they no longer need its fostering 

isferred to the next. 
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As this ardour in a rightly-turned mind will 
not be sufficiently durable to ripen into vanity, 
but will cool as soon as the end for which it 
was exerted is answered ; it will not materially 
injure the conscientious writer ; for he will pro- 
bably, when the impetus is taken off, as much 
undervalue his work, as he had before over- 
rated it. But wofully deficient in humility is 
that author, whose enthusiasm does not subside 
when it is no longer necessary to keep alive the 
spirit of his undertaking I Convicted indeed 
will he be of vanity, who persists in thinking 
his work as glowing, as when, with a judgment 
dazzled by his ardour, he viewed it hot, and 
fresh drawn from the furnace I 

But perhaps when a man engages in any 
little service, if he did not in some degree exag- 
gerate its value, in his hope of its utility, he 
would want one motive for atten^pting it Is 
it not therefore a smaller evil that he should 
a little magnify its importance to his imagin- 
ation, than that complete hopelessness should 
totally deter him from all enterprise ? Natural 
indolence is, in many, too powerful a subduer 
even of religious exertion, to allow them to 
Tork without lio])e. If hope flatters, she at 

tit supportM ; thus something is achieved 

tiich eUo would not have been done at all. 

;^in the timid writer foresees tliat many ob- 

' nil may b« raised to his work. This would 

: to A disqualiiying dejection, did he not 
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lake comtbrt m the chance that his 



mny 



possibly disagree among ihemselves ii£ to llie 
points deserving criticism, and that one miiy 
even commend what another condemns. Thus 
his mind is kept in a just equilibrium ; without 
the expectation of censure, he woidd bo vaiii ; 
without some hope of approbation, even the 
purity of his intention might Dot always secure 
him from despondency. 

But tiiough no mixed motives or Iiumaa 
feelings in the author ought to interfere with 
ihose of the reader, who has only to do with 
Uie book, and not with tlie' man, it is of no 
snail moment to himself, that both feelings and 
motives be pure. It is of the last importance 
that he do not impose on himself the belief, tliat 
be has only the Iionour of religion at heart, 
when literary renown, or victory over an ad- 
versary, may be the predominating principle. 
He will also be careful that his best endow- 
ments be not converted into implements of 
injury ; he will be cautious diat his learning, 
which b so useful to arm his zeal, do not help 
to encumber it ; tlial his prudence, which is so 
necessary to moderate, do not extinguish it. 

But if become off clear from these tempt- 
ations, otiier and greater lurk behind. He 
should bear in mind, that in composing a reli- 
gious work for the public, he is producing tlie 
best part of himself; that he is probably exhi- 
biung himself to others as much better than he 
B 3 
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6 ON THE WRITERS 

is ; for whatever be the faults of his own cha- 
racter, it is his bounden duty to conduct his 
reader to the highest approach to excellence. 
Independent of his general defects, he is at 
least carefully keeping out of sight every vain 
thought which may have stolen upon him while 
writing, every evil temper which may have 
assailed him, every temptation to indulge too 
ardent a wish that his book may procure praise 
for himself, as well as benefit to his readers. 
To flatter himself inordinately on this head, 
as well as in over-anticipating the great efiects 
it will produce, is not, perhaps, the smallest of 
his dangers. That very self-knowledge which 
he has perhaps been inculcating on others, 
would preserve him from an undue estimation 
both of himself and his book. 

It was the sneer of a witty, but discouraging 
satyrist, that, ^^ To mend the world's a vast 
<]esign." It is, indeed, a design, from which 
the purity of his motive may not always secure 
the humility of the author. Yet modestly to 
aim at ameliorating that little portion of it 
which lies within his immediate sphere, is a 
duty out of which he should not be laughed 
by wits and epigrammatists. Instead of indulg- 
ing unfounded hopes of improbable effects, the 
Christian writer will be humbled at the morti- 
fying reflection, what great and extensive evil 
tlie most insignificant bad man may effect, 
while so little comparative good can be accom- 
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ptished by die best But it is to be r^retted, 
that even religion is no sure protection against 
the intrusion of yanity^ that it does not always 
secure its possessor from over^rating his 0¥ai 
agen^Tf from fondly calculating on the unkno¥ai 
beo^ts whidi, by his projected work, he is 
{vqMuring for mankind. A pious Welch minis- 
ter, many years ago^ being about to publish a 
•ermoD, previously consulted the writer of these 
f^ges bow many thousand copies he ought to 
{Hrint. He felt not a litde shocked at her advts- 
iii^ him to reduce his thousands to hundreds ; 
scores she did not dare advise. As she had 
fiireaeeo, not half a dozen were sold, except a 
•few, charitably taken off his hands by his friends. 
At ber return soon after, frx)m the metropolis, 
he hastened to her with all the ardour of im- 
patience, and seriously inquired, whether she 
bad observed any material reformation at the 
oourt end of the town, since the publication of 
his discourse. 

Among the many unsuspected but salutary 
•diecks to the vanity of a pious writer, it will 
.not be the least, that his very popularity may 
make the intrinsic value of his work question- 
able; — that he may be indebted for its favour- 
able reception, not to its excellencies, but its 
defects, not to the deep, but to the superficial 
.views he has taken of religion ; that it may be 
more acceptable only because it is less search- 
ing ; that if he has pleased, it may be owing to 

B 4 
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hin Imvlng \}een trntrG cnuiUmn itmn &tihftt1« 
If there U renwn to nun\Hici thai hU fiiicee»i 
flritfenf from lib having MkimmeU the iutfoce of 
iniihf when ho ought U) have penetrated lU 
(lepth«9 that he hai reconciled ttie reader to 
Chriivtianity ami to himivelf by a dinfingenuoiM 
diflfcretiony \ty trimming between God and the 
world, \ty concealing truths he ought to Imve 
brought forward, or liy palliaiing thoM he dur$t 
not diivavow i po|mlarity thunf obtainedf will 
hfford ground of humiliation rattier than of 
triumph. In avoiding thewe, and all stmihir 
wrorUf he will aUo not fail to bear in mindf 
tliat He who gave tlie talents, gave ahio the 
right l)ent to tlie xtnc itf them, and tliat, there- 
fore, he half no more ground for boasting of the 
a))|)lication than of the \H)ttneint\mu 

When he \ti called upon by the nature of hi# 
inubject to expatiate strongly ^n thii» vice, i)r to 
point out the danger of that errovt doei he tiever 
feel a mn't of comv^Umn «uperbrity to certain 
imIividualM of hi» oc^juaintance, who may be 
infected with either, ami, for a moment \h$ 
tempted to Mit rather in the M?at of the neorMrf 
than in that of the comiMellor? On Much oc- 
cawiouM, there \h nothing which lie will more 
carefully watch, than the temper of hi« own 
mind« When duty compeU him to be f^eyere 
agaitiMt any falwe <i{)inion, or wr<mg practice, 
he will l)e cautious not to mix with Mh ytni 
censure, any feeling <if diMlain, any nKmtiment 
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of indignation, against any inilividual whom he 
may bear in mind ; nor will he indulge the un- 
worthy wonder how such or such a person will 
be mortified at tlie exposure of a fault to which 
he is addicted. Nor will he harbour in his 
bosom an uncharitable vehemence agnliist those 
whom the reproof may suit, nor a secret aelf- 
complacent certainly, that if any thing can do 
them good, this must do It; that though they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, tliey cannot 
but listen to his pointed admonitions — that 
they con never Stand out against such per- 
suasions as he has to offer — never resist such 
arguments as he has prepared for their con- 
viction. 

But what is still a more serious danger, has 
be never been tempted to overlook his own 
faults while he has been exposing tliose of 
others ; and this, though the failing he is con- 
demning, may be peculiarly his own ? With 
just indignation against the offence he is reprov- 
ing, has he never once forgotten to mingle 
tender compassion for the ofll'iider, rememtter- 
ing that lie himself is sinful dust and ashes; 
that he also stands in need of infinite mercy, 
and has been only rescued by that mercy from 
being on a level with the worst objects of his 
just disapprobation ? 

h would, notwithstanding, be the highest 
degree of unfairness, to prefer a charge of in- 
justice, hypocrisy, or even inconsistency, agninst 
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an author^ becauio hii lifei in lome refpectf» 
falU nhort of the itrictnosn of hii writingi . It 
ii a difparity atmoit inneparabto from thi» itate 
of frail mortality. He may have fallen into 
errorii and yet doMerve to have no heavier 
charge brought againut him than he hai 
brought againut oihercf. Infirmity of tempert 
inequality of mindf a hearty though fearing to 
offend God| yet not iufHciently dead to the 
world ; — thcie are the lingering effecti of iin 
imperfectly vubduedf in a heart which yet 
longMi prayUf and labouri for a complete de- 
liverance from all iti corruption!. 

When a piouf writer treat* on any awful 
topici he writecf under a cfolcmn conviction of 
it« vacft importance ; he tremblcn at the idea of 
not being entirely faithful» of not being valiant 
for the truths of not being honestly explicity of 
not declaring the whole counsel of God. I I'm 
own heart i* deeply impre»Ned with the dignity 
of hii f ubjecti and he deprecaten the thought of 
shrinking from the buldcMt avowal of every 
truth, or of withhulding the mo»t powerful 
inforcement to the practice of every virtue. 
He ii appreheniive leit, on the other hand, 
when he MnaiU vice or error, lie ihould appear 
to indulge a violent or vindictive ipirit, and be 
nmgiiterially lifting hii fallible ielf into the chair 
of authority ; Icit hii attack on the vice might 
l)e conitrued into uncharitableneii to the man. 
On the other handf he ii fearful leiti by being 
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more forbearing, he should be less upright; 
lest, ii' he tried to sotten, he should deceive ; 
lest, by indulging too much a spirit of con- 
ciliittion, he should compromise truth for hu- 
favour. — Honest though imperfect, sincere 
though fullible, he endeavours to bring his prin- 
ciples, his failh, and his convictions, into full 
<^ration ; he warmly declares what he cor- 
dially feels, and faithfully testifies what lie 
firmly believes. 

But when he comes to act, he is sometimes 
brought to be too keenly sensible of the very 
&ult in himself, against which lie has been 
cautioning others ; deeply does he lament tliat 
he feels strong remains in himself of that cor- 
ruption against which it wiis not the less his 
duty to direct hb attacks. Some temptation 
presses him, some infirmity cleaves to him. 
These unsubdued frailties prove that he ib a 
man, but they do not prove that he is a hypo- 
crite. The truth is, the religious writer is 
sometimes thought worse than other men, 
because bis book wns considered as a pledge 
tlmt he should be better. It was cx|}ected that 
the faults he described he would avoid; the 
passions he liad blamed he would suppress; the 
tempers he had exposed he would have sub- 
dued. Perhaps it will commonly be found 
that the reader had expected too much, and the 
writer had done too little. 

The writer on religious topics is, however, the 
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person who of all others ought to watch himself 
most narrowly. He has given a public pledge 
of his principles. He has held out a rule, to 
which, as others will be looking with a critical 
eye to discover how far his conduct falls short 
of it, so he should himself constantly bear in 
mind the elevation of his own standard ; and 
he will be more circumspect from the persua- 
sion, that not only his own character but that 
of religion itself will suffer by his departure 
from it. The consciousness of the inferiority 
of his practice to his principles, if those prin- 
ciples are truly scriptural, will furnish him with 
new motives to humility. The solemn dread 
lest this inconsistency should be produced 
against him at the lafst day, is a fresh incentive 
to higher exertions, stirs him up to augmented 
vigilance, quickens him to more intense prayer. 
He experiences at once the contradictory feeling 
of dreading to appear better than he really is, 
by the high tone of piety in his compositions, 
or of making others worse by lowering that 
tone in order to bring his professions nearer to 
the level of his life. Perhaps the most hu- 
miliating moment he can ever experience is, 
when by an accidental glance at some former 
work, he is reminded how little he himself has 
profited by the very arguments with which he 
may have successfully combated some error of 
the reader ; when he feels how much his own 
heart is still under the dominion of that wrong 
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temper of nbicli he has forcibly exposed ihe 
nupitude to the conviction of others. 

TTiere is, boweser, no personal reason which 
nrald ever ju^ty his holding out an inferior 
sujidard. If there is nny point in which he 
enuDeDtJy excels, he has the best of all possible 
reasons for pressing it upon others — his own 
experience of its excellence. If there be any 
in which he unhappily fails, he is clearly jus- 
tified in recommending it from tlie humbling 
setise of his own deficiency in it. Thus he will 
in either case inforce truth with equal energj-, 
from causes diametrical ly t^posite. Is it not 
then obvious that as tlieri: is no vanity in in- 
sisting on a virtue because the writer possesses 
it, so there is no hypocrisy in recommending a 
quality because he himself is destitute of it? 

Bat if, through the so frequently alleged 
imperfection attached to humanity, Christian 
writers do not always attain to the excellence 
tbey suggest, let us not therefore infer that 
their principles are defective, tlieir aims low, or 
their practical attainments mean. Let us not 
suspect that it is not the endeavour of their life, 
as much as the desire of their heart, to maintain 
a conduct which shall not discredit their pro- 
fession. Above all, let us be cautious of con- 
cluding that they do not believe wliat they 
teach, because they have passions like other 
men ; provided we observe them struggling 
with those passions, and making a progress in 
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their ccmque«t over them^ though that progre«» 
be impeded by natural infirmity, though it be 
obftructed by occasional irritation* The trium- 
phant detector of the discordance between tlie 
author and hif book knowf not the secret 
regrets, hears not the fervent prayers, witnesses 
not the penitential sorrows, which a deep sense 
of this disagreement produces in the self- 
abasing heart To instance in a fiimiliar case : 
— - In the heat of conversation with the autlior, 
he has probably marked an impatient word, a 
hasty expressbn, a rash judgment; these he 
treasures up, and produces against him ; but he 
does not hear, in the writer's nightly review of 
the errors of that day, his self-rebuke for this 
unsubdued impetuosity, his resolutions against 
it, the earnest proyer which perluips at this 
moment is carrying forward the gradual sub- 
jugation of his temper. 

Yet his reputatkm might suffer in another 
way; for if the critic could hear these humbling 
confessions of the writers in question, he would 
be ready to conclude that they were ** Sinners 
above all the Galileans/' Whereas the truth 
most probably is, that they are so alive to the 
perception of the evil of their own hearts, that 
things which would be slight faults in the es» 
timatioo of tlie accuser, to them appear grave 
offences. Things which they lament as evils of 
magnitude, would to tlie less tender conscience 
be impalpable, imperc^tible. For instance, 
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— While the caviller would call even the 
omission of prayer a venial fiuilt; /A^ would 
call a heartless prayer a sin; where the one 
would think all was well if the literal perform- 
ance had not been n^lected, the other would 
be uneasy under the exterior observance, if be 
felt that the spirit had not accompanied the 
fornl. The reprover might even accuse the 
serioos Christian of absurdity, should he have 
overheard him humbling himself for something 
which was obviously a virtue. He was not, 
however, so preposterously humble, as to make 
the virtue the ground of his regret — he was 
abasing himself for some vanity, which like an 
excrescence had grown out of it, some inatten- 
tion which like a poison had mixed with it. 
When a humble man meditates on his vices, 
and an irreligious man on his virtues, the vices 
of the cHie might be sometimes deemed about as 
unsubstantial as the virtues of the other actually 
are. 

It b to be lamented that some of our modem 
el^ant divines do not strengthen the founda- 
tion, nor add security to the columns, which 
support the temple; they furnish, however, 
*^ the knops and the pomegranates" which de- 
corate it. It is, perhaps, something to attract 
to religion ; the attracted may become the en^ 
quiring ; the enquiring may become the am- 

verted. 

The writer of good books, in common with 
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Other uaihor»f in expoMd to one deaigar from 
which other men are more exempt^ thai of 
being »o immediately the object of his own 
attention* Thi« may lead him to be too fall of 
him»elf« His intellect i» even more constantly 
before his eye» than the form and face of the 
beauty are before hers. Btit if in this e%erd§e 
he may be tempted to think too well of his tm* 
derstanding^ the mischief will be counteracted 
by the advantage which soch a close view may 
bring to his heart. The faults he reprehends 
in general^ will bring his own faults more for* 
cibly before him^ and it will be a humbling con- 
sideration which he will not fail to press home 
on himself^ to reflect^ that he is better able to 
penetrate into the recesses of the erring hearts 
of others^ from the sympathies of his own* 

Repeated and successful pains have been 
taken by some popular wits *, in whom levity 
has answered the end of malice^ to lower the 
value of pious instruction^ by exposing the dis- 
crepancy between the exhortation and the ex« 
horter« They have ingeniously invented coses 
and situations in which the clergyman is 
preaching powerfully and efficaciously on the 
duty of submission to the divine will ; imme- 
diately afier which^ they contrive to betray him 
into a paroxysm of overwhelming impatience at 
some great domestic calamity of his own. This, 
a» it tends to make the infirmity of sincere 

* Dokl*ffilili| VUM\ttgf Ac, Ac, 
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Qiristians a matter of triumph, could only have 
been done with a view to make them ridiculous ; 
I laugh is cheaply though not V(;ry hoDourably 
nised, and the insignificance or hoilowness of 
iriigious instruction perhaps indelibly stamped 
OD tbe mind of the young reader. But sup- 
podng the circumstances to have been real, 
ought the frail affections, ought the conscious 
infirmity of these good men to have led tliera 
lo withhold from their audiences the necessity 
of Christian resignation ? Such instances of 
natural feeling in certain stages of a progressive 
piety, neither prove religion to be powerless, 
nor its professor deceitful. Was tlie fervent, 
but fallible Apostle, who, in a moment of infirm-_ 
ity, denied his Master, a Iiypocrite, when h^ 
said, " Though all the world should be of- 
fended, yet will not I ?" 

Yet is this captious spirit an additional reason 
why the pious writer should guard against ex- 
cesses in feeling, which, if the reader could 
witness, he would exultingly reiterate the vulgar 
but melancholy truism — How much easier it is 
to preach than to practise .' How gladly would 
he have brought the conduct to confront the 
counsel, and have missed all the benefit of the 
discourse, by the disclosure of the failing ! 

But allowing the worst — granting that the 
writer is not in all points exemplary ; if we 
^wd Te never to read a work of instruetioa 
\ the author had faults, Lord Bacon's 
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inexhaustible mine of intellectual wealth might 
have still lain unexplored. Luther, the man to 
whom the Protestant world owes more than to 
any other uninspired being, might remain un- 
read, because he is said to have wanted the 
meekness of Melancthon. Even the divine in- 
structions conveyed in the book of Eodeaiostes 
would have been written in vain. 

It is not necessary that the writer under C(»i- 
sideration should, like the Sacred penman, cri- 
minate himself. Their ingenuous self-abase- 
ment added weight to the truth of their general 
testimony, and was doubtless directed by the 
Holy Spirit, as well for this purpose, as for the 
humiliation of the offending historian* But 
above all it is calculated to show that the reno* 
vation of hearts so imperfect was the work of 
the Spirit of God. 

Though the pious writer in these days is not 
called upon to exercise this self-disparaging 
egotism, yet let not his silence on this head be 
attributed to a desire that he may be thought 
a better man than Moses, who heroically per- 
petuated the memory of that offence which 
wfts an inhibition to his entering the .land of 
promise — nor than David the recorder of his 
own sins, the enormity of which could only be 
exceeded by the intensity of his repentance -« 
nor than Saint Paul, who published himself to 
have been a blasphemer and a persecutor. — - If 
the best men among us have, through the pr^ 
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venting grace of God, been preserved from tlie 
signal offences of Prophets aiid Apostles, they 
will themselves be the foremost to acknowledge 
bow, beyond nil comparison, they are below 
them, in that devotedness of spirit, that coD> 
tempt of earthly things, and tlmt annitiilation of 
selli which so eminently characterised iboee 
inspired Servants of God- 
But suppose we were to go farther — even if 
it could be proved that some individual charge 
had Tiot been altogether unfounded. Even this 
jiossible evil in the man, would not invalidate 
the truths he has been teaching, Balaam, though 
a bad man, prophesied truly. Eraanius, whose 
plct>- is almost as doubtful, as Iiis wit and learn- 
ing were unquestionable, yel by throwing both 
into the right scale, was a valuable instrument 
in effecting the great work in which he was 
concerned. Erasmus powerfully assisted the 
reformation, though it is not quite so clear that 
the reformation essentially benefited Erasmus. 

If, then, the writer advances unanswerable 
arguments in the cause of truth, if he ini> 
preasively enforces its practical importance, his 
character, even if defective, should not invalidate 
his reasoning. Though we allow that even to 
the reader it is far more satisfactory when the 
life illustrates the writing, yet we must never 
bring the conduct of the man as any infallible 
test of the truth of his doctrine. Allow this, 
and the reverse of the proposition will be 
c 2 
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pleaded against us. Take the opposite case« 
Do we ever produce certain moral qualities 
which Hobbes, Bayle, Hume, and other sober 
sceptics possessed, as arguments foe adopting 
their opinions? Do we infer, as a necessary 
consequence, that their sentiments are sound, 
because their lives were not flagitious ? 

But though it is an awful possibility, that the 
same work may at once promote God's glory 
and prove a danger to the instrument that pro- 
motes it, — that the opulence of the very mind 
which is advancing religion, may be used by 
the owner to his hurt, — that he may be so 
absorbed in it as a business, that he may lose 
sight of his end, — that he may neglect personal, 
while he is advancing public religion, — or be 
so anxious for the success of his work, that he 
cannot commit the event to heaven: let us 
thankfully profit by the truths he teaches ; bless 
God that he has been useful to us ; and pray 
that his errors may not be imputed to him. 

Many a sincere Christian will confess that 
when he is writing in an animated strain in the 
cause of religion, there are moments in which, 
from imbecility of mind, or infirmity of body, 
or failure of animal spirits, while he is pro- 
moting the spiritual interests of others, he is 
inwardly lamenting his own deadness to the 
very things on which he is insisting. He how- 
ever perseveres ; like the army of Gideon, 
^^ faint yet pursuing," he su£Pers not the feeling 
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to obstruct the act, till, as a reward for his pet^ 
severiiiice, the act brings back the teeling. 
Were it suspected that some of his most ap- 
proved pages were written under this dedeii- 
Bion of zeal, what a clamour would be raised 
s^inst his uiconsistency, when his merit — if 
we dare use the word merit — consists iu ovcis 
comiiig tlie languor of his spirit, and in acting 
as if he felt it not. His depression may in fnct 
have l>e«n augmented by his humility. He has 
trembled lest the solemnity with wliich he has 
been calling upon others, should not stir up his 
own feelings ; lost tiie arguments which were 
intended to alarm the reader, should leave his 
DVU heoi't cold and unofiTected. 

While it is of the nature of scientific prin- 
ciples to adapt themselves only to one particular 
t)cnt of mind, and of the inventive powers to 
address persons of imagination only : it is the 
character of Christianity, and should be the 
I aim of tlie Christian writer, to accommodate 
[ their instructions to every class of society, to 
every degree of intellect, to every quality of 
f mind, to every cast of temper. ChrisUanity 
does not interfere with any particular form of 
study, any political propensity, any professional 
engagement, any legitimate pursuit. It claims 
I to incorporate itself with the ideas of every in- 
1 Iclligeut mind which lies open to receive it ; it 
;s itself, when not repelleti, into the clia- 
r of every individual, as it originally as- 
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mr^^^ k§df t0 that of every govennneiity 
without flaerifidog any dung of its ^ecific 
quality, without requiring any mind of a peeu- 
Ikr make for its recepdotL, 

M^thout akering its properties by any in- 
fttsioiis of his own, Ajndidous writer will always 
eonsider how he may render it most acceptable 
to the capacity of the general redpient To 
exdude reason from rdigion, he knows is not 
the way to attract argtunentatire men to enquire 
into its truth ; — to exclude elegance from its 
exhibition, is not the probable method to invite 
men of taste to speodate on its beauty* !(, 
however, the writer possess little of the graces 
which embellish truth, if he cannot adorn it 
with those charms which, though they add 
nothing to its lustre, yet attract to its contemn 
plation; still plain sense and unaffected pie^ 
may contribute to the production of a work 
which may prove useful to a large and valuable 
proportion of readers* But here if geniuj^ is 
not essential, good taste is never to be dis« 
pensed with. A sound judgment will be re- 
quisite to prevent piety from being repulsive to 
readerSf who have been accustomed to view 
other intellectual subjects exliibited in ail the 
proprieties of which they are severally suscep- 
tible. Let them not see a subject of tliis tran« 
scendent importance, injured by any debasing 
mixture, disfigured by any coarseness of lan- 
guage, nor degraded by any vulgar associations 
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On Uie otlier lituul, while some object so 
slrenuously against tlie iiitrudiicUoii o{ the 
aftVctiuus into reiigluii, wliat nrc wc to uiider- 
stiuid from it, but that, in the i>|)inJoii of tlie 
objectoM, u man will write tlic better becauw 
he does not feel hi» subji^t, — iJiai lie will leach 
religion more ttahly to otbera, froiu not having 
felt iu influence on liis' own heart, — tliat he 
will make a deeper itiipression by wriUnj; from 
booka timn from himself, or rullicr that making 
an impression at nil is a dangerouo thing, — 
tbnt it is of lliti nature of enthusiiismiproi^eeding 
from it, and productive of it ; — tlmt tlieretiii'e 
it is better that tlie I'euder should not be im- 
pressed, but only informed. 

But the sound nnd sober Christian takes Uie 
be>t precaution against infusing a funatieul spirit 
by nut [wBScsfiing it. He cannot cDinniunica(« 
tlie distemiier of which ho is not sick. He 
cautiously avoids it on a double ground. He 
knows that enthusiasm und superstition are not 
only misehievoUN in iheir nature, but that they 
furnish the profinic with u plausible argument 
ugiiinU religion itself. He remembers, and 
applies the observation, tlml to some Pagan 
poets, c)i|K!cially Lucretius, these errors supplied 
AUieism with her most powerful arms. But 
though he allows that enthusiasm is dangerous, 
be continues to write like one who knows tliat 
it is not tlie exclusive danger of die age; like 
one who is convinced dial IVeii/v ir> nul the 
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only distemper in our spiritual bills of mortality ; 
like one whose heart is warmed, not by animal 
pulsation, but by those quickening oracles of 
truth which carry in them " the demonstration 
of the spirit and of power ;" like one who feels 
that religion is not a misleading fire, but an 
animating principle which at once enlarges his 
views, elevates his aims, and ennobles his 
character. 

But to return to the reader. — If we had no 
higher reason to aim at improvement in piety, 
one would almost think that the mere feelings 
of gratitude and good nature might tempt us to 
show our affection to our pious benefactors, by 
profiting from their exhortations, their counsels^ 
their persuasions. It might almost touch a 
heart dead to superior considerations, to reflect 
how many departed worthies have wasted their 
strength, as to us, in vain. Among the witnesses 
who will appear against us in the great day of 
account, they will stand the foremost. Let us 
tremble as we figure to ourselves our unwilling 
accusers in that band of holy men, who earnestly 
sought to draw us, not to themselves, but to 
those treasures of inspiration, of which they 
were the faithful expositors ; to the Prophets 
and Apostles, — " to Jesus the mediator of the 
new covenant, and to God the judge of all." 

And is it not a cruel return to refuse those 
who still meekly wait the effect of their labours 
upon earth, the honest gratification of seeing 
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that we have derived some little advantage from 
their exerticHis ? Let us show them that they 
have not offered up the fervent prayers which 
doubtless accompanied their unwearied labours 
to no end. While so many saints are now re- 
joicing in heaven, in the society of those whom 
thar holy labours were made instrumental in 
bringing thither ; let us not give those who are 
stiU zealously devoting their talents to the same 
glorious purpose upon earth, sad cause to lam^it 
the total inefficacy of their endeavours, — to re- 
gret that they are sent to them who will not 
hear, or who remain as if they had not heard, — 
to suspect that if we do give them a paUent 
hearing, it is for the sake of their style, their 
riietoric, their good taste ; but that when their 
eloquence opposes our corruptions, when their 
arguments cross our inclinations, when their 
persuasions trench upon our passions, or their 
remonstrances interfere with our vanity, we are 
insensible to the voice of the charmer ; or if we 
foi^ve their piety for the sake of their talents, 
we seldom go further than forgiveness. 

If the critic of the Bible be a man of false 
taste, and little piety; one who neglects the 
Scriptures on pretence of their wanting that 
splendour of composition which delights him in 
classic literature ; he will find, on examination, 
that the Bible possesses the noblest elevation of 
sentiment, and the loftiest grandeur of style, 
especially in some of the Prophets. 
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In tbe epic poets, we are struck with magni* 
fioent pictures, with the conquests of heroes, 
the overthrow of empires, the shock of mighty 
armies. But how little, how insignificant do 
these appear in comparison with the effects of 
the displeasure of the most high God even 
upon inanimate nature I ** The earth trembled, 
the very foundation of the hills shook, because 
He was wroth. A consuming fire went out of 
His mouth. He bowed the heavens, and came 
down. It was dark under His feet.'' 

Again — Behold the Eternal in the splen- 
dour of His pacific movements I ** He rode 
upon the Cherubim, He came flying on the 
wings of the wind ; at the brightness of His 
presence the clouds removed." 

Mark what bold and beautiful imagery ex- 
hibits His beneficence. Smiling plenty is a com- 
mon metaphor with poets : but tbe metaphors 
of the royal Prophet give life to things in« 
animate. ^' The vallies stand so thick with 
corn that they laugh and sing." — - <^ The gates 
and everlasting doors are commanded to lift up 
their heads;" for what purpose? ^Hhat the 
King of Glory may come in." 

Again »- See the littleness of human grandeur, 
the puny efforts of human power I " The hea- 
then make much ado, the kingdoms are moved;" 
what is to cjucll the mighty stir ? " God hath 
showed his voice, and the eurth shall melt 
away." 
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Again — By what strenuous exertion is it that 
the '^Infinite God fills all things living with 
plenteousness ?" It is done without exertion. 
It is no operation of Almightiness ; it is only 
the simple result of it. 

Again — ** lie Almighty Word leaped down. 
It touched the heavens, but it stood upon the 
earth.'' 

Did the noblest Pagan poets, who possessed 
all the powers of imagination; who were allowed 
all the brilliancy of invention ; who had all the 
boundless fields of &ncy in which to rove ; who 
were not restrained by truth, — yet, did they 
ever reach the loftiness of these conceptions of 
the glorious God of the Christians ? 
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CHAP. II. 

ON PROVIDENCE. 

It is not cosy to conceive a more deploroble 
state of mind| than to live in a disbelief of Ood's 
providential government of the world. To be 
threatened with troublesi and to see no power 
which can avert them ; to be surrounded with 
sorrowsi and discern no hand which con redress 
them ; to labour under oppression or calumny^ 
and believe there is no friend to relievei and no 
judge to vindicate us ; to live in a world, of 
which we believe its lluler has abdicated the 
throne, or (hilegated the direction to chance ; to 
suspect that ho has mode over the triumph to 
injusticci and the victory to impiety ; to suppose 
that we arc abandoned to the casualties of 
nature, and the domination of wickedness ; to 
behold the enrth a scene of disorder, with no 
superintendent to regulate it; to hear tlie storms 
beating, and see the tempests spreading desola- 
tion around, with no influence to direct, and no 
wisdom to control them : all this would render 
human life a burden intolerable to human 
feeling. Even a heathen, in one of those 
glimpses of illumination which they seemed 
occasionally to catch, could suy, It wotM not be 
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worth *aAile to live in a world which was noi 
governed by Providence* 

Bui, as soon as we clearly discern the mind 
vlijcb qipoints, and the hand which governs, 
an erentSy we b^in to see oar way through 
tfaem : as soon as we are brought to recognise 
Go^s aatfaority, and to confide in his goodness, 
we can say Xo oar unruly hearts, what he said 
to the tempestuous waves. Peace, be stilL 
Tboog^ all is perplexity, we know who can 
ledooe oonfiision into order: once assured of 
the protection of the Stq)renie Intelligence, we 
diall possess oot souls in patience, and resign 
oor wOl with submissbn. As soon as thb con- 
viction is folly established, we become per- 
suaded that a being of infinite love would never 
have placed us in a scene beset with so many 
trials^, and exposed to so many dangers, had he 
.oot int^ided them as necessary materials by 
wfaidi, under his guidance, we are to work out 
our fotnre happiness; — as so many wamii^ 
not to set up our rest here; — as so many 
incentives to draw us on in pursuit of that 
better state to which eternal mercy is conducting 
us difongh this thorny way« 

To ke^ God habitually in view, as the end 
of all our aims, and the disposer of all events — 
to see him in all our comforts, to admire the 
benignity with which he imparts them — to 
adore th^ same substantial, though less obvious 
mercy, in our afflictions — to acknowledge at 
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once the iinwiUiiigiiess with which he dispenses 
our trials, and the necessity of our su£Pering 
them — to Tiew him in his bounties of creation, 
with a love whidi makes every creature pleasant 
— to regard him in his providential direction 
with a confidence which makes every hardship 
supportable — to observe the subserviency of 
events to his eternal purposes: all this solves 
difficulties otherwise insuperable, vindicates the 
divine conduct, composes the intractable pas- 
sions, settles the wavering faith, and quickens the 
too reluctant gratitude. 

The fabled charioteer, who usurped his 
Other's empire for a day, is not more illustrative 
of their presumption, who, virtually snatching 
the reins of government from God, would in- 
volve the earth in confusion and ruin, than the 
denial which the ambitious supplicant received 
to his mad request, is applicable to the good- 
ness of God in refusing to delegate his power 
to his creatures : My souj the very tenderness I 
show in denying so ruinous a petition^ is the 
surest proof that I am indeed thy father. 

Sounds to which we are accustomed, we fancy 
have a definite sense. But we oflen fancy it 
unjustly; for familiarity alone cannot give 
meaning to what is in itself unintelligible. Thus 
many words, without any determinate and pre- 
cise meaning, pass current in common discourse* 
Some talk of those chimerical beings, nature, 
&te» chance, and necessity, as positively as if 
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they had a real existence, and of Almighty 
power and direction as if they had none* 

In speaking of ordinary events as fortuitous^ 
or as natural, we dispossess Providence of one 
half of his dominion. We ass ign to him the credit 
of great and avowedly supernatural operations, 
because we know not how else to dispose of 
them. For instance: — We ascribe to him 
power and wisdom in the creation of the world, 
while we talk as if we thought the keeping it in 
order might be effected by an inferior agency* 
We sometimes speak as if we assigned the go- 
venment of the world to two distinct beings : 
whatever is awful only, and out of the common 
course, we ascribe to God, as revolutions, vol* 
canoes, earthquakes* We think the dial of 
Ahaz going backward, the sun stationary on 
Gibeon, marvels worthy of Omnipotence : but 
when we stop here, is it not virtually saying, 
diat to maintain invariable order, unbroken re- 
gularity, perpetual uniformity, and systematic 
beauty in the heavens and the earth, does not 
exhibit equally striking proofs of infinite super- 
intendence. 

Many seem to ascribe to chance the common 
circumstances of life, as if they thought it would 
be an affront to the Almighty to refer them to 
him ; as if it were unbecoming his dignity to 
order the affairs of beings whom he thought it 
no derogation of that dignity to create. It looks 
as if, while we were obliged to him for making 
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US, we would not wish to encumber bim with 
the care of us. But the gracious Father of the 
universal family thinks it no dishonour to watch 
over the concerns, to supply the wants, and dis- 
pose the lot of creatures who owe their existence 
to his power, and their redemption to his mercy; 
He did hot create his rational subjects in order 
to neglect them, or to turn them over to another, 
a capricious, an imaginary power. 

We do not, it is true, so much arraign his 
general providence, as his particular appoint^ 
ments. We will allow the world to be nominally 
his, if he will allow us our opinion in respect to 
his management of certain parts of it. Now, 
that he should not put forth the same specific 
energy individually to direct as to create, is sup- 
posing an anomaly in the character of the all- 
perfect God. Whatever was his design in the 
formation of the world, and its inhabitants, the 
same reason would, beyond a doubt, influence 
him in their superintendence and preservation. 
David, in describing the simple grandeur of 
omnipotent benignity, sets us a beautiful pattern. 
He does not represent the belief of God's pro- 
vidential care as an effort, but describes our 
continual sustenance as the necessary unlaboured 
effect of infinite power and goodness. He openetA 
his hand, and filleth all things living with plen^ 
teousnesss thus making our blessings rather, as it 
were, a result, than an operation. 

And as we are not under the divided control 
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of a greater ami a subordinate power, so neitlior 
are wc, as the Persian mythology leaches, thu 
subjects of two equal Iwings, each of whom dis- 
tributes respectively good and evil accordiiif^ to 
his peculiar character and province. Nor are 
we the sport of the conflicting atoms of one 
school, nor of the fatal necessity of anotlier. 
There is one omnipotent, omniscient, perfect, 
supreme Intelligence, who disjioses of every per- 
son and of every thing according to the counsel 
of his oftii infinitely holy will. " The help that 
is lione upon earth, God doth it himself." Tlie 
eomprehensive mind, enlightened by Christian 
Euth, discovers the same harmony and design 
in the course of human events, as the philo- 
»pher perceives in the movements of tlie ma- 
terial system. 

Without a thorough conviction of this most 
consolatory doctrine, what can we make of the 
events which are now passing before our eyes ? 
Wliat can we say to the perplexed state of an 
almost desolated world ? There is no way of 
disentangling the confusion but by sitting God 
In every thing. — Not to adore his providence 
OS having some grand scheme which he is carry- 
ing on, some remote beneficial end in view, 
some unrevealed design to accomplish, by means 
not only inscrutable but seemingly contradictory, 
is practical atheism. To contemplate the events 
i>hich distract the civilised world, the tyranny 
*hich tears up order and morality by the roots ; 
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to behold the calamities of some, the crimes of 
others *^ such blackness gathering over the heads 
^ of some countriesi such tempests bursting over 
those of others*-^ these scenes must subvert the 
&ithy must extinguish the hope^ of all who do 
not firmly believe that the same power which 
^< stilleth the raging of the sea and the noise of 
the wavesy" can in his own good time also still 
the madness of the people; will in his appointed 
season enable us to say, ^' And where is the fury 
of the oppressor ?" He may, and we know not 
how soon, enable us to ask, ^< Where is the man 
that made the earth to tremble^- that did shake 
kingdoms — that made the world as a wilderness 
-^that destroyed the cities thereof — that opened 
not the house of his prisoners?" Yes— disor- 
ganised as the state of the world appears to b^ 
let UB be assured that it is not turned adrift, 
that things are not left to go on at random. 
Though the people are rebellious, the Sovereign 
has not renounced his dominion over them. 
The most oppressive and destructive agents are 
his mysterious ministers ; they are carrymg on^ 
though unconsciously, his universal plan-— a 
plan, which though complicated is consistent; 
though apparently, disorderly will be found 
finally harmonious. 

In soQie pieces of mechanism we have ob« 
served diiferent artists employed in difierent 
branches of the same machinery : in this division 
of labour^ each man performs his allotted por- 
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tioii, in uttw ignorance, perhn|)g, not only of ihe 
portions assigned to lli« others, but also of the 
ultimate aj>plication of his own. Busy iii execut- 
ing his single pin, or spring, or wlie«l, it is do 
pwt of his concern to understand the work i»- 
signed to others, still less to comprehend the 
9cbemo oi the master. But tliough the workman 
is ignorant how the whole is to be iirntnged, the 
machine would hnvc l)een incomplete witliout 
bis seemingly inconsiderable contribution. In 
the mean time the mitster unites, by a))t june- 
lures and articulations, pails which were not 
known to be susceptible of connection ; combines 
tlw sepnrnte divisions without difficulty, Isecnuse 
the several workmen have only been individunlly 
helping to accomplish the original plini whidt 
had previouKly existed in his inventive mind. 

The prescience of God is among his pecu- 
liarly iiiconiniunicable attributes. Hnppy in it 
fur us, indeed, that it is in communicable, for if 
any portion of it were imparted to uk, liow 
inconceivably would tlie distress of human life 
be n^ravated. But if we allow his omni- 
science, we cannot doubt Ins providence. Ho 
wutdd not fon-see contingencies, for which he 
could not provide. His attributes uro in fact 
so mterwoven tJmt it is impossible to separate 
diem. His omniscience foresees, his under- 
standing, which is infinite, arranges, his sove- 
reiftnty decrees, his omnipotence execnteB the 
purimsf!* of his will. — His wisdom may see 
D 2 
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some things to be best for a while to answer 
certain temporary purposes, which would not 
be good for a continuance. When the present 
appointment shall have answered the end to 
which it was determined, a new one, to which 
that was preparatory, takes place. The two 
arrangements may appear to us not to be of a 
piece, to be even contradictory ; while yet this 
determination and this succession are perfectly 
consistent in the mind of a Being who sees all 
all things at once, and ^^ calls things that are 
not as though they were." God's view of all 
men and all events throughout all ages, is one 
clear, distinct, quick, simultaneous view. In- 
finite knowledge takes in present, past, and 
fixture in one comprehensive survey, pierces 
through all distance at a glance, and collects all 
ages into the focus of the existing moment. 

Once thoroughly grounded and established 
in this fiiith and sense of the divine perfections, 
we shall never look upon any thing to be so 
monstrous or so minute, so insignificant or so 
exorbitant, as to be out of the precincts and 
control of eternal Providence. We shall 
never reduce, if the allusion may be forgiven, 
the powers of omnipotence to a level with that 
of some Indian Rajah who has a territory too 
unwieldy for his management, or of an Emperor 
of China who has more subjects than one mo- 
narch can govern. 

We ask why evil rulers are permitted ? — 
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We answi»v though radier mechanicaUy, our 
<mn question, by adLnowledgii^ that they are 
the ifipoiiitied soouiges <^ divine displeasure. 
Tet God does not delegate his amtkoritjf to the 
«|fiies8or, thov^ he employs him as his in* 
scnBunent of correction ; he still keeps the reins 
m his own hand. And besides that an offisnd* 
ing world stood in need <^ the chastisemem, 
these Mack instruments who are thus allowed 
to ravage the earth, may be, in the scheme of 
IVovidence^ unintentionally preparing the ele- 
ments of moral beauty. When divine dis- 
pleasure has made barren a fruitful land ** for 
the widcedness of them that dwell therein,** the 
pkiugfashaie and the harrow, which are sent to 
tear up the unproductive soil, know not that 
they are providing for the hand of the sower, 
who is following their rude traces in order to 
scatter the seeds of future ridies and fertilitv* 

Or take the conflagration of a town* — They 
whose houses are burnt are objects of our ten- 
derest commiseration. The scene, if we b^eld 
it, would alike exdte our terror and our pity. 
But, after we have mourned over the devast- 
ation, and seen that desiMur is fruitless, at length 
necessity impels to industry; — we see a new 
and fiuier order of things arise ; the conveni- 
ence, symmetry, and beauty which spring out 
of the ashes make us eventually not only cease 
to regret the deformity and unsightliness to 
which they have succeeded, but almost recon- 
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i^ m to iht cftbintty wbicb hai lad io ^ 

Ofliti tiiiv« the eardiqaak^ the 
dM buk gf* Utt»v«ti, kiudliti^ «ud tbttMri«|; 
««4 wirk iw biiU^ul li^t on Hm etrtUtf 
r«iitMd itt tbdtr ultimate eflc9«li lltii i 
And W4 «r# f^imiMfed of s fiitttre, gmflral 

fi*rv«tiu ImHf ttod Ui« «iiilJt imelf dmU be tiiii» < J 
lip/^ wbi^ U U> prov^ (wly tb« tigiial wad dm 
yirtufmnu^ry aemm <br • new heteven mad a imv 

ii4i in #¥#ry i^tnipo bading U> Uiii final ^ raiii* 
UitUm of aU lhii)g«9'' wftii with patience Car te 
iup§ ()an)pl^bti» JUi ui* in tbe mem time, 
Hivft) QVi^Aii to i))« gr^at Autfior of the book of 
l^'Mt^ (qv (h§ @a»i«ii9t#tt^y of iu caia»irapheu 

Wlm^ w^ l^aruii^ the et)mpmitUmH of a 
human authofi w§ look for unity and cottaii^ 
emy in hit^ wbola plan i we expect connectioii 
ami relation betw^n it» aeverai partly atid an 
eniiren^Ki in the general combination. We 
»m mi m mucb delighted with a fine paaaage 
bieidentally introdiicml^ a »hort cpitfode, ot 
which we dUcern at once the ri«e and the end| 
and take in all the incidenta and l>eautiei ai a 
single glance, m we are with the judgment 
wbicb discov^rM ititelf In the dlitribution of the 
whole workf and the Kkillf not without difficulty 
dJNcernedi whicli arrangeiKi coniiccUi andp an it 
werei llnkii tiigethcr the several diviMiotii«. Yet 
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do we not sometimes presume to insimiate as if 
the great Author of all created nature cannot 
reduce the complexity of its parts into one con* 
•istent whole ? Do we not intimate objections 
At if there were no concert, no agreement in 
the works of the Almighty mind ? Do not the 
same persons who can speak in raptures of a 
perfect poem^ a perfect scheme of reasonings a 
perfect plan in architecture, yet presume to 
suspect that the concerns of the universe are 
earned on with less system, and on a more 
imperfect design, than the rude sketches of a 
frail creature, who is crushed before the moth? 
• But if we go' so fer as to leave God the 
direction of the natural world, because we know 
not well, after all, to whom else to commit its 
management, yet we frequently make little 
scruple to take the government of the moral 
world into our own hands. If we consent to 
bis ruling matter, we reluctantly allow that he 
governs mind. We reason as if we suspected 
that the passions of men lay beyond his con* 
trol, and that their vices have overturned hb 
dominion. But we should practically call to 
mind what is the daily language of our lips, not 
only that His is '^ the kingdom," but that the 
" power" is the source, and " the glory" the 
result of his administration. He does not, it 
is true, by an arbitrary compulsion of men's 
minds, rob them of that freedom by which they 
offend him, nor, by a force on their liberty, 
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tnurily hknl^rt^ )h^ wouM <?mv^ nUlonal 
beings into m^hankcJ on^ j but he lwrn« lb«lr 
sins and fbUiest to s^ueh ^«e«» lb«l whUe» by tho 
vcduntary eommis^on of ibem ibey «re brin|« 
ing down deitmetion on Ibeiir own bec^ii Ih^ 
are nol impeding bi^ purpo»eiu 
. Nor doe;^ Provid^ce> In h\» wide ftrrfinge- 
menUi exelude the o))eration of fmbordinatt 
causes and motives, but allows them to aisist 
the greater, and thereby to work his wtlli ai 
subalterns in the battle contribute severftUjr 
their share to the vietory. whilei like thoM 
inferior eauaes, they are compelled to ke^ 
Uieir ranksi and not to aspire to the eommandt 
As we have a higher end* we mupt have ft ill* 
preme direction to our airnd. Yet a lower end 
is sometimeM made a meanH to a highery and 
assi»tN its object without usurping Its plaetr 
Some who begin by abstaining ft^m evil, or set 
about doing good fl*om a principle not enfirdjr 
pure, are graciously led to the principle by 
doing or forbearing the action i and are finally 
landed at the higher point, (Vom beginnings fkf 
below those at which m might rashly have 
asserted they could only set out with any hope 
of success* 

Tluiugb this may not very frequently occnr, 
yet as it Is by means God works, rather tban 
by miracles, and as the world does not o^mfhw 
with real piety, wliat a chaos would this mrth 
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become, if God did not pennit inferior modves 
to operate to a certain d^;ree for the general 
good ! Many, whom the utmost stretch of 
diari^ cannot induce us to believe that they 
are acting from the purest principles, are yet 
contributing to the comfort and good order of 
society* Though they are sober only from a 
regard to their health, yet their temperance 
affi>rds a good example ; though they are pru- 
dent from no higher motive than the love of 
money, yet their frugality keeps them within 
the same bounds as if they were influenced by 
a better motive; though they may be liberal 
only to raise their reputation, yet their liberality 
feeds the hungry ; though they are public-spi- 
rited merely from ambition, yet their patriotism, 
by rousing the spirit of the country, saves it. 
If such right actions, performed from such low 
motives, can look for no future retribution ; -* 
it, being done without reference to the highest 
end, they do not advance the eternal interests 
of the doer, nor the glory of God, they are yet 
his instruments for promoting the good of 
others, both by utility and example. On this 
ground we may be thankful that there b so 
much refinement, generosity, and politeness 
among the higher orders of society, while we 
confess that, tear away the action from its mo- 
tive, sunder the virtue from its legitimate refer- 
ence, the act and the virtue lose their present 
character, and their ultimate reward. 
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The means by which an infinitely wise God 
often promotes the most important plans, art 
apt illustrations of the blindness and obliquitj 
of man's judgment May we be allowed tQ 
c^r an instance or twO| in which human wis* 
dom would probably have taken a courset ia 
the appointment of instruments and eventSp dir 
rectly opposite to that pursued by infinite wis* 
dom ? What earthly judge, if he had batu 
queadoned as to the means likely to product 
one of the strongest evidences of the truth of 
Christianity to unbelievers, but would htvt 
named an agreement between Jews and Chrif^ 
tianSf as its fullest corroboration ? If we our* 
selves had an important cause depending-^ fiir 
instance, the ascertaining our right to a litigated 
estate;-^ if the success of the trial depended 
on the testimony of the witnesses, and on the 
authenticity of our title*deeds, whose tesUmoay 
should we endeavour to obtain; into whose 
hands should we wish our vouchers to be com» 
mitted? According to all human prudence^ 
should we not desire witnesses who had no 
known hostility to us; should we not object 
to a jury of avowed enemies ; and should we 
not refuse to lodge our records in the bands of 
our opponents ? 

But His wisdom, in whose sight ours is 
folly, has seen fit to make one of the most 
striking proofii of the truth of Christianity 
depend on the living miracle of the enmity of 
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one to whom Jews and Christians, as such^ 
were alike indifferent. While this utter deso- 
lation was the obvious accomplishment of a 
prophecy, which was to be a lasting evidence 
of the truth of our religion, the choice of the 
destroyer was one of those "- secret things 
which belong to God," and is only to be al* 
leged as a proof that ^^ his ways are not our 
ways." . 

We will advert to another event, the most 
important since the incarnation of him whose 
pure worship it has restored — the Reforma- 
tion. This occurrence is a peculiarly striking 
instance of our ignorance of the operations of 
supreme wisdom, and of the means which, to 
our short sight, seem fit or unfit for the accom« 
plishment of his purposes. If ever the hand of 
Providence was conspicuous as the meridian 
sun, it was so in this mighty work, — it • was 
so in the selection of apparently discordant 
Instnunents, — it was so, in overruling the 
designs of some, to a purpose opposite to 
their intention, in making the errors of others 
contribute to the general end. If this grand 
scheme had been exposed to our review for 
advice, if *we had been consulted in its form- 
ation and its progress, how should we have 
criticised both the plan and its conductors? 
How should we have censured some of the 
agents as inadequate, condemned others as ill 
chosen, rejected one as unsuited, another as 
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injurious I One critic would have insisted that 
the vehemence of Luther would mar any entei^ 
prise it might mean to advance; that so im- 
petuous a projector would inevitably obstruct 
the establishment of a religion of meekness. 
Another would have pronounced, that among 
the human faculties, wit was, of all others, the 
least likely to assist the cause of piety; yet did 
Erasmus, by his exquisite satires on the igno-' 
ranee and superstition of the priests, as com- 
pletely contradict this opinion, as Luther, by 
bis magnanimity and heroic perseverance^ 
triumphantly overturned the other. Thu in» 
0(»isiderate, blustering Henry, the human coun- 
sellor would have said, will ruin the cause, by 
uniting his hostility to the reformers with his 
iiiconsbtent resistance to the papal power; and 
yet this cause, his very perverseness contributed 
to promote. Another censor would have been 
quite certmn that the timid policy and cautious 
feeling of Charles tlie Wise would in&llibly 
obstruct those measures which they were ac- 
tually tending to advance. Who among us, if 
his opinion had been asked, would not have 
fixed on the Pontiff of Rome and the Emperor 
of the Turks, as the two last human beings to 
be selected for promoting the reformed religion ? 
Who would have ventured to assert that the 
money raised by indulgences, through the pro- 
fligate venality of Leo, for building St. Peter's 
in Ills own metropolis, was actually laying the 
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feiidalinn of ererjr Protestant church, in Bri>- 
tain-*in£arope^— in the world? Whocould 
hare predicted^ that the Imperial Mussulman^ 
in hanifJiing learning fWim hb dominions waa 
preparing^ as if by concert, an overwhelming 
antagonist to the sottish ignorance of the 
Monks? All these things, separately con- 
sidered, we, in oar captious wisdom, should 
have proooonced calcnlated to produce eflbda 
directly contrary to the actual result; yet these 
ingredients, whkh had no natural affinity, amal* 
gamated by the Almighty hand, were made to 
accomplish one of the most important worics 
that infinite wisdom, working by human means, 
has ever eflfected* 



P8JCTIC4L USES OF TUE DOCTRISK OF 
PROVIDENCE. 

We do not sufficiently make ibe doctrine of 
AorideDce a practical doctrine. — 'Hiat the 
,|K5cxit daric dispensations nhich afflict the 
cutfa are indications of Almighty displeasure 
fcw dispute ; but baring admitted tbe general 
fcct, who almost does not ascribe the cause of 
aBeace to others ? How few consider them- 
■elves as awfiilly contributing to draw don-n the 
nsitstion 1 A\'e look with an exclusive eye to 
tbe abandoned and the avowedly profligate, and 
ascribe tbe whole weight of tlie divine indign^ 
(ion to their misdeeds. But we forget that, 
vben a sudden tempest threatened destruction 
to tbe sbip going to Tarshish, in which there 
was only Jtwab who feared God, tlioee who 
enquired into the cause of tbe storm, found Aim 
to be tbe very man. Tbe cause of tbe preseot 
A»«^>^■^ing storm, as a pious divine observed of 
Ibat whidi darkened his day, may as probably 
be tbe o£fences of professing Christians, as the 
presumptuous sins of the bolder transgressor^ 
This apprehension should set us all on search- 
ing our hearts, for we cannot repent of the evil 
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of which WIS Ar« n%>c oaascudus^ It should put 
as u).x>a w;icchin^ d^rucvsc nej^upence ; it should 
sec us uixMi iiistnisctiu; s &iU« security, upon 
esiniinin^: intn che qsrrvHind of our confidence. 
No ilepeudence on che goiodness of our spiritual 
couditksiu no cru&c in our eseaccncis in some 
(peculiar dudes no fimded superiority of ovlt^ 
selves to others no exemption firom gross and 
pdklpable disorders s<hould soothe us into a 
belief cfadkt we httTe no concern in the visitation. 
Throwing otf their own guilt upon others was 
the second sin of the Arst offenders. 

Another practictl use of the doctrine of Pro* 
Tidence is^ to enable us to maintain a composed 
firame of spirit under his ordinary dispensations. 
If we kept up a sense of God's agency in oom- 
nion as well as in extraordinary occurrences — 
if we were practically persuaded that nothing 
Iwippens but by divine appointment, it might 
still those fluctuations of mind, quiet those un- 
certainties of temper, conquer that unreasonable 
oxaltation or depression, which arise from our 
not habitually reflecting that all things are de- 
^^finnined in number, or weight, or measure, by 
Infinite love. If we acted under the full con- 
ation that He who flrst set the world in mo- 
^on governs every creature in it — that we do 
n^ take our place upon that stage in space, or 
"**^ period in time, which we choose, but where 
^****i when He pleases ; that it is He who " or- 
^ n bounds of our habitation, and fixeth 
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our lot in life/' we should hot only contemplate 
with' sober awe the strange events of the age in 
which we may be living, but cheerfblly submit to 
our individual difficulties, as arising from the 
same predisposition of causes. Our neglecting 
to cultivate this train of thought may account Tor 
those murmurs which arise in our hearts, both 
for the public calamities of the world, and the 
private vexations of life. 

If we took God into the account, we should 
feel that, as rational subjects of his moral go- 
veminent, we are bound to submit to it : we 
should not indulge discontent and resentment 
at events which we should then allow were either 
by his appointment or permission, as we now 
acknowledge in the more extraordinary cases. 
But how few are there who think themselves 
obliged to endure, without repining, the effects of 
accident, or the provocations of men ? And this 
is because they see only the proximate cause, 
and do riot perceive that God is the grand effi- 
cient. In our difficulties, if the sense of his 
presence were as strongly itnprei^sed upon us 
as the trial is powerfully felt, it would make the 
heart strong, and render the temptation feeble. 
Nor would it only strengthen us under tempta- 
tion, but sustain us under affliction ; we should 
become both humble by correction, and patient 
under it; we should be grateful in prosperity, 
without being elated by it. A deep convic- 
tion of God's authority over us, and his pro- 
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p^rty in Ui| would nUo make us kind to oitMiri 
AB uti Acktiowledgmettt timt aU I0 lti«« TImi 
v«fy MeAthen eutcrtnincd iome setiitt of Uf 
sov^t^iguty I they nckuowleitged nt l«Mt ibdr 
vtcioil^ h) pmeetsd fVotn hlttii when they d«di» 
t^t^l theli* spoils itp tk^ tleUt)erer. 

tf we mAhiKilneit this constant sense of bii 
^it^videtitiiil (Kovemmenti we should be more hi* 
sbiht in pi'^t') we should more fervently stip- 
p\UMii him in our dtstrt^sses) end more devouUy 
Adore him tbr his mercies. The rocognitbn of 
his sovereignty inters the duty of prayer to hinii 
of Implicit trust in him) of unquelifled submlf- 
sion to him) ibr the same argument which 
proves that he should goverui makes It right 
thai we should obey 1 and the avowal of f£«t 
obedience is alike consistent with the character 
of the sul^ect) and the claims of the sovereign. 
Thus usedi there is no consolation to an afflicted 
world) like that which Is derived fVom the posi- 
tion contained In the proclamation of the Impe* 
rial penitent of Sabyloui " that the most High 
ruleth in the klngdoms^of men ;" that he rul^ 
not by an arbitrary will, but, to borrow the em- 
phatlcal language of the Apocalypse, by the per- 
fections of THii MIMO tllAT llATtt WISDOM. 

But, as we seem virtually to divide the afTairs 
of the world Into two portions, we talk as If we 
did not think certain ordinary trials considerable 
enough to come from God, nor of course to 
require that we should meet them with temper. 
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' Vaier tbcBC^ dtereAm, wv make o n welf M wliat 
sweon fer UteTCsntion of trUs man 
ftltnn^ by ndiB^iiur frcttblottiSi MJture oi iib* 
But W as be assaird of tboc mo 
I, tT h be a trul at all. ii comes hvm Ood i 
\> our pact, howrrcT trtrial in itatU^ 
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i wWb Otamipolencc fat the in* 

I and rafllering, povn^ and (lia> 

n hm lor tnar iDMHctnal 

Sfoct HMO are better aati»> 

; of c^jacity than of 

^ than of ricbes ; of skill, tfaaa 

e wMom gradgin^y compare oar 

I with tfaoM of ocbers who 

I highly giftad, wh3e we art 

r fa mar d to repine at tbeffsapakaiiy 

f advantages. Though too lennbly 

r Umits in wliidi our fcniRW 

edonoi lament our seveter rettri^ 

t of persooal nent. In the 

a vanity wip po ita as coeopleedy aa 

r eory distnrbs. 

e catamiliei of homan life origtnste 
■s. Even ndiness, shsoK, pain, 
, were not origxaally the infliction of 
But out oT many cvtls, wbetber sent □* 
• MMaediate band, or tmtui^t oo OS by onr 
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«6^«^ H U^ hh own 04^ f hf «tf«M^^ fb§ 

iii^ iMfmHsei §t:ftiAH^^ ifiotni in n^ i^^m^ 
^ktsnma, tA^ ih^ wkii^i^ who ftt^ ^ntkt'ing^ 
ifc«# own i^f Of ih^ f4n^ otentii oih^stf ma aom^ 
titt^ hton^ti \m^ io Ood hjf nntind in^nrim^ 
Iw ifontfa of #wrew nwiik^n^ went to tioinpun^' 
^onfotih^ ownotffsntm, OodnHdkmnmofllhs 
fmit^ ^M ofgtfodnMif io tiiow iimn ih^f ow^ 

in^nmiA&ntyff io tmt^ imfM m in^it OWn ^€^ te 

mta iimn of fmMf mid ^f^epandan^^i Jfc 
MiAm tm of titeh ^nt^ht f^Hinpf^f io ^ ^wm 
on th€ wi^h »fftin»i gfetti on4si9 i otiheltintfm' 
f^kfn^^U:^^ihem on iheh gnmA «g^^ »in§i 
of ^1^ titnm ot inmUeti&nejff io inete^i&e th^ 
4t€^ ot ^neh t^ ute wiitnl TIW^ »nfmtin4n€44 
tJ^}«iM^ Ustuiim them io fsm tAi the fe^mi' 
iAanemf mid io ^^tnn M iha appto^^hm io tfhii 
iiki^minimff^ifwhi^heep^theniffotn m^ 
ntt ihe iibm^if ih^ huf& f k k^ ^Mn io mftMf 
not ohif wiuAefm'' k d^eid^f wton^ bm in 
»kfp »hoti of #}]^^ k donhifnU <^ i^^ ^kmf ot 
whiA k ^mifMon^i weti knowing the ihin pm^' 
iHion^ whiki i^^fukf dmtg/st ttom dasHmtioni 
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them to watdi the I 
oT evil, to antici{MiK 
friMt in the openiDg blossom. 

The wenkiios und inaoiti^ «f onr SkA ^t- 
pQwoa to continuni distrust. Wfa^ «r«Mnafc«t 
are idl^ wc are disposed to stwpectAi At 0»» 
nipateDt is not at work. Tlnc yc«aa» iiAaA 
IPC do not see, we are too mock mdmet a ^»- 
|iect V nut going on. From dw Mildawi 
tgotisiD, where we are tiot dw ] 
wcfancythut all sUiidsstill. TWi 
oftlkc scheme of Providen^nc i 
oected bj a thread so Goe as Id « 
fi|;ht ; but, though it idjij be so i 
to be invisible, it is tierer IviAeB oC TTii gl^ 
it canying on, and the wad 
be necotoplished, while mt 
Great Artificer, as if he «cr 
or liable to error. But iC 
ilcnce through manr a 
I(Me Might of him : if^ after kan^g \mt sv cU^ 
wc arc tempted to suspea Am y» cyK«ka it 
tiuiijHiiided, or that his agmey hmt oand, he ■ 
working uU the time out of MgbK — he h f»o- 
cucding, if tlie compariaoii ma^ be aBoved, fte 
the fubled Arelhosa, ^mhc iUu m , haisMg dw- 
uppeured iu the place to vlnch it had Imbi fal- 
lowed up. is still making its way aoda graond ; 
though we are not cured of our incredalitT, lifl w« 
ngniu discover him, bursting forth like the samo 
river, which, having pursued its ludden passage 
E 3 
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through every obstruction^ rises once more^ in 
all Its beauty, in another and an unexpected 
place. 

But even while we are rebelling against hif 
dispensations, we are taking our hints in the 
economy of public and private lifci from the 
economy of Providence in the administration of 
the world. We govern our country by lawf 
emulative of those by which he governs hie 
creatures : — we train our children by probttp 
tionary discipline, as he trains his servants* 
Penal laws in states, like thpse of the Divine 
Legislator, indicate no hatred to those to whom 
they are proclaimed, for every man is at liberty 
not to break them; they are enacted in the 
first instance for admonition rather than chastise- 
ment, and serve as much for prevention as 
punishment. The discipline maintained in aU 
well-ordered families is intended not only te 
promote their virtue, but their happiness, llie 
intelligent child perceives his father's motive 
for restraining him, till the act of obedience 
having induced the habit, and both having 
broken in his rebellious will, he loves the parent 
the more for the restraint ; on the other hand, 
the mismanaged and ruined son learns to des- 
pise the father, who has given him a licence to 
which he has discernment enough to perceive 
he owes the miseries consequent upon his un- 
curbed appetites. 

It is, however, to be lamented, that this great 
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doctrine of God's universal supermteniience ii 
not only madiy denied, or inconsistently over- 
looked by one class of men, but is foolishly per- 
Ffirted, or fanatically abused by another. With- 
out entering upon the wide field of instances, we 
shall conline our remarks to two that ue the 
most CDmmon. First, the fanciful, frivolous, and 
bold familiarity with which this supreme dict^ 
don and government are cited on the tnort 
trivial occasions, and adduced in a manner di»* 
honourable to infinite wisdom, and derogatory 
(o supreme goodness. The persons who are 
guilty of this fault seem not to perceive, that it 
is not more foolish and presumptuous to deny 
it altogether than to expect that God's par- 
ticalar providence will interpose, in order to 
save their exertions, or excuse their industry. 
For though Providence directs and assists vii^ 
tuous endeavours, be never, by superseding 
them, encourages idleness, or justifies pro- 
sumption. 

ITie highly censurable use to which some 
others convert this divine agency, is, when not 
ouly the pretence of trusting Providence is 
made the plea for the indolent desertion of their 
own duty ; but an unwarrantable conBdence ia 
providential leadings is adopted to excuse their 
own imprudence. Great is the temerity, when 
Providence is virtually reproached for the ill 
success of our affairs, or pleaded as an apology 
for our own wilfulness, or as a vindication of 
E 4 
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our own absurdity in the failure of some foolidi 
plani or some irrational pursuit We have no 
right to depend on a supernatural interposition 
to help us out of difficulties into which we hare 
been thrown by our misconduct^ or under dii* 
tresses into which we have been plunged by our 
errors. Oodf though he knows the prayers 
which we may ofTer^ and accepts the penitetioe 
which we feel^ will not use his power to corjeect 
our ill-judged labours^ any otherwise than by 
making us smart for their consequences* 

The power of Ood, as it is not an idle^ so k 
is not a solitary prerogative* It, is indeed^ an 
attribute in constant exercise ; it is not kept for 
state, but use; not for display, but exercise; 
and as it is infinite, one half of the concerns of 
the universe are not, as we intimated before^ 
suspended, because he is superintending the 
other hal£ He is perpetually examining the 
chronicles of human kind, and inspecting the 
register of human actions — not like the King 
in the palace of Shushan *^, because ** he cannot 
rest,^^ for Omniscience never slumbers nor sleeps 
— nor like him to repair the wrongs of one 
man whose services had remained unrequited, 
but that, ^^ beholding the evil and the good," no 
services may go unnoticed and unrecompensed, 
from the earliest offering of pious Abel, to the 
latest oblation of iaith in the end of time* 

This view of things, and it is the view which 

* Ahiuuenu.— EftheTi chap. vi. 
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that it woald be too minute an exercise of hi« 
•uperintendence to inspect individuals. The 
truth is, as we intimated before^ men are too 
much disposed to frame their conceptions of 
God by the limited powers and capacities of 
human greatness, lliey obserrcy that a king 
who controls the affiiirs of a vast empire cannot 
possibly inspect the concerns of erery prirate 
fiimily, much less of every sinj^e sublet. This 
limited cii^Micity they unconsciously^ yet irro" 
Terendy^ transfer to the King of kings. But as 
no concern is so vast as to encumber Omni* 
potencCf so none is too diminutive to escq>e tiMi 
eye of Omniscience. There is no argument tar 
a general^ but is also an argument for a parti^ 
cular Providence^ unless we can prove that the 
whole is not made up of parts ; that generab 
are not composed of particulars ; that nations 
are not compounded of families ; that sodeties 
are not formed of individuals; that chains are 
not composed of links ; that sums are not made 
up of units ; that the interests of a community 
do not grow out of the well-being of its members. 
The interests of a particular member^ indeed^ 
may sometimes appear to sufier from that which 
promotes the general good^ yet he, by whose law 
the individual may seem to be injured^ has means 
of remuneration or of comfort which nmy pro- 
vent the sufferer from being ultimately a loser. 
Iff as we are assured upon Ood^s own authority^ 
that our tears are treasured up by biro^ will not 
their appropriate consolations be also provided ? 
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't scAtwf Jholsteps are not hui 
e inslances in n manner i: 
us, yet if we allow Ui»l he acts wuwiy 
ly in cases wbicli wc da comprehend, 
in should give hlin credit in ihe nlMcure and 
'inpemtrable cases, for be can no nion; act cdii- 
trtry to bis attribuus in the one instaocc than 
in the other. 

Every intelligeul being, therefore, should 
look up to DtTine IVovidcncc, not only as en- 
^agcd in the government tind disposal ofEtataSt 
)ui OS exercised tor his tndiriduat protectiiHi, 
peace, and conitbrt ; — should look halHtually 
Id Mim who confers lavuiir without cliun), and 
happiness witliout merit ; to I liin whose veracity 
fiiliiJs all the promises which his goodness has 
made — to Him whose pity commiserates the 
afflicted, whose bounty supplies the indigeni, 
busB lotif^uflering bears with the rebelliom, 
whose love absolves the guilty, wbose mercy in 
Cbrist Jesus accepts tlie jtenitent. Such is the 
of tltat attribute which we sum up in a 
the gvodiiess q/' God. It is Uiis 
which influences liit> other attributes 
fitvour — attributes which would else 
necessarily act against crcAttires at once sinful 
and impotenL It makes thut wisdom which 
sees our weakness, strengthen us, ai>d that 
pDwvr which itiight overwhelm us, act tor our 
praso^atioD. Without thU goodness, all his 
olber per^tioQs would be to us as the beauties 
of his naoual creation would be» if tbeaun were 
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blotted from the firmament — they might in- 
deed exist, but without this illuminatuig and 
cherishing principle, as we should neither have 
seen nor felt them, so to us they could not b6 
said to be. 

Some Christians seem to view the Almighty 
as encircled with no attribute but his sovereignty. 
God, in establishing his moral government 
might indeed have acted solely by his sovereignty. 
He might have pleaded no other reason for our 
allegiance but his absolute dominion. . He might 
have governed arbitrarily, without explaining 
the nature of his requisitions : He might have 
reigfied over us as a king, without endearing 
himself to us as a father. He might have 
exacted fealty, without the oiFer of remuneration. 
Instead of this, while he maintains his entire 
title to our obedience, he mitigates the austerity 
of command by the invitations of his kindness, 
and softens the rigour of authority by the allure- 
ment of his promises. In holding out menaces 
to deter us fiom disobedience, he balances them 
with the offered plentitude of our own felicity, 
and thus, instead of terrifying, attracts us to 
obedience. If he threatens, it is that by in- 
timidating he may be spared the necessity of 
punishing; if he promises, it is that we may 
perceive our happiness to be bound up with our 
obedience. Thus his goodness invites us to a 
compliance, which his sovereignty might have 
demanded on the single ground diat it was his 
due. Whereas he seems almost to wave our 
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iaty ta n clnim, ea if to afford ua the merit ofn 
ToluntHr^ obedlcncu ; ihoiiffli tho very will to 
H»y i» Km gill, ho proniiKi-* la iicct'pt il n> If it 
mru our own act. I Ic tirtt inspires the (Wire, 
■Od thoti mwnnl* it. 11ius lut powrr, if wc 
Hy biunnl tlic expression, gives pliico to his 
DodnesEi, ami he prcsHos us by tcntlcriicu 
most nioru tliiiri he constmiiiit U!i by Aulhority. 
ren condescends tu make our hnppinwu 
9 lew n motive for our duty thiin his iiijune- 
; hear hi« atTttctionute ujKMlroplit* — "tlh 
Itail thou hudst hcnrkcncd to niy coniniAtid- 
wnts, then hint lliy pence been ns n river I" 

It was llmt hia goodncsx might hnvi: tli« 
Jttvcedciicy of hist omnipotence, thiit he voucli- 
Wcd to give the Uiw in ti^e sliapc of n cove- 
lunl. He stooped tu enter into n sort of 
'veciprocul engiigcment with liin cmttiirc* — ti« 
flpndtweonded lo stipiilnir with the work of hfgi 
•hand* I Hut tho conaummntion of hixgoiKlness 
iWds rcHorvoil for hi> work of lle<]cmplion. 
Here he not only performed tlio oRlee, but 
•sutnwl tliD name of Ldvk ; a name with which) 
IDtwithRtmiding all his preceding wonder* of 
)videnco «nd Orncc, he wiw never invested 
ftll niter the completion of this Inxt, grcntest 
ICt : — an net towards hia pardoned rebels not 
Bilyof indemnity but promotion; — an act 
Irhich tliti angtils desire loxcrutiniiie, niid which 
hnti will never fully comprehend (ill he entvni 
t>u lliot beiitilmle to which it has inlitKluccd 
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CHAP. IV. 

** THY WIIX BE DONE." 

To desire to know the Divine will is the first 
doty of a being so ignorant as man ; to en- 
deavonr to obey it, is die most indispensable 
doty of a being at once so cormpt and so de» 
pendent. The Holy Scriptures frequently 
comprise the essence of the Christian tempco' 
in some short aphorism, apostrophe, or defini- 
tion. The essential spirit of the Christian life 
may be said to be included in this one brief 
petition of the Christian's prayer, ** thy wiix 
BE done;" just as the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the irreligtnns may be said to consist 
in following his own wilL 

There is a haughty spirit which, though it 
will not complain, does not care to submit. It 
arrogates to itself the dignity of enduring 
without any claim to die meekness of yielding. 
Its silence is stubbornness, its fortitude is pride; 
its calmness is apathy without, and discontent 
widiin. In such characters it is not so much 
the will of God which is die rule of conduct, 
as the scorn of pusillanimity. Not seldom, 
indeed, the mind puts in a claim for a merit to 
which the nerves could make out a better title* 
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I Td die saflfering which arises (ram acote &d- 
I i^ k >o Gu- from d«diicUiig from tbe vinue or 
I, that, when it does not impede the 
it enhances the value. Tme reugna- 
B hardest lesson in tbe whole school of 
t is the oftenest taught and the latest 
It is not a task which, when once got 
poilicolar instance, leares na 
I of tbe sut^ect. The necessi^ of fbllow- 
np tbe lesson we have begun, presmls 
Jibdf almost ererr day in some new sliapc^ 
under some fresh modification. The 
I of yesterday does not exonerate us 
e resignation of to-day. The prinriple, 
, ODce tbofoughlv wrought into the soul, 
[ padnal^ reconciles us to tbe frequent demand 
1 br its taberase, and renders every successive call 
eeasy. 
: read dissertations on this sal^ect, not 
ilh tbe roost entire concurrence of the 
nt, bat with the most apparent coovic- 
a of tbe mind. We write essays upon it in 
9 hour of peace and composure, and fitney 
K whst we bare discussed with so much eaas 
mfJacence, in &voiir of which we 
r arguments to convince and so 
s to persuade, cannot be very diflS- 
~ ; to convince the under- 
l to correct the will is a very dif- 
; and not less difficult when 
r own case than it was in the case 
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of tboie for whom we have been no coolly md 
dogmatically prevcribing. It in not till we 
practically find how slowly our own argumentf 
produce any effect on ourselves that we cease 
to marvel at their inefScacy on others. The 
sick physician tastes with disgust the bltterneii 
of the draughti to the swallowing of which he 
wondered the patient had felt so much repug- 
nance { and the reader is sometimes convinced 
by the arguments which fail of their effect on 
the writer^ when he is called^ not to discusSf 
but to acty not to reason^ but to suffer. The 
theory is so just and the duty so obvlousi that 
even bad mm assent to it; the exercise so 
trying that the best mm find it more easy to 
commend the rule than to adopt it But he 
who has once gotten engravedf not in hii 
memory but in his hearty this divine preceptp 
Tiiy WILL ins noNKy has made a proficiency 
which will render all subsequent instruction 
comparatively easy. 

Though sacrifices and oblations were offered 
to Ood under the law by his own expresi 
appointmentt yet he peremptorily rejected thent 
by his prophetst when presented as substitutes 
instead of signs. Will he, under a more per- 
fect dispensatioui accept of any observances 
which are meant to supersede internal dedica- 
tion—of any offerings unaccompanied by 
complete desivL^ of acquiescence in his will? 
^* My son^ give me thine hearty'' is his brief but 
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■ye i aii Te oomnuuML But before we can be 
farou^it to comply with the spirit cf this requi- 
flboDy God most enlightea oar an^rstandiiig 
dnt oar derotioa may be radonal, he most 
lecdfy oar will that it may be Tcduotary, he 
■ost purify oar heart that it may be spiritoal. 

Submi«aon is a daty of sach high and holy 
loiport that it can only be learnt of the Crreat 
Teaclier. If it ooold have been acquired by 
mere moral institotion, the wise sajrii^ of the 
aicifnt philosophers would have tau^t it. But 
tfadr most elevated standard was low; dieir 
itroi^est motives were the brevity of life, die 
iDitaUllity of fortune, die dignity of suffering 
Tirtae^ things within their narrow sphere of 
judging; things true ifideed as fer as they go, 
but a sabstratum by no means equal to die 
superstructure to be built on it. It wanted 
depdi, and strength, and solidity for the pur- 
poses c£ support. It wanted the only true 
basis, the assurance that God orders all things 
according to the • purposes of his will for our 
final good ; it wanted that CHily sure ground of 
fiuth by which the genuine Christian dieerfuliy 
submits in entire dependence on the promises 
of the GospeL 

Nor te us fency that we are to be languid 
and inactive recipients of the Divine dispens- 
atioDs. Our own souls must be enlarged, our 
own views must be ennobled, our own spirit 
most be dilated. An inoperative acquiescence 

TOL. IX. F 
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k not all that is required of us : — and if we 
must not slackoi our aeal in doing good) so 
we must not be remiss in opposing evil, on the 
flimsy ground that God has permitted evil to 
infest the world. If it be his will to permit 
SID) it is an oi^position to his will when we do 
not labour to counteract it This surrender, 
therefi>re^ of our will to that of God) takes in a 
large sweep of actual duties, as well as the 
whole compass of passive obedience* It in- 
volves ddng as well as sufferings activity as well 
as acquiescence, zeal as well as forbearance* 
Yet the concise petition daily slips off the 
tongue without our reflecting on the weight of 
the obligation we are imposing on oursdves^ 
We do not consider the extent and oonse^ 
quences of the prayer we are ofiering, the sa- 
crifices, the trials, the privations it may involve 
and the large indefinite obedience to all the 
known and unknown purposes of infinite wis* 
dmn to which we are pledging ourselves. 

There is no case in which we more shelter 
ourselves in generalities. Verbal sacrifices cost 
little, cost nothing. The familiar habit of re- 
peating the petition almost tempts us to fancy 
that the duty is as easy as the request is short. 
We are ready to think that a prayer rounded 
off in four monosyllables can scarcely involve 
duties co-extensive with our whole course of 
being ; that, in uttering them, we renounce all 
right in ourselves, that we acknowledge the 
universal, indefeasible title of the blessed and 
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\/ Potentate ; tlint we miikc over to Him ihi- 
ll|lit lo <la ill us, itnil with us, and by ux, 
■liaicver he sees good for ourselves, whatever 
will promote liis glorj-, though by menus som^ 
titnus as incomprehensible to our understancllnf;, 
IB unaccepmble to our will, because we neither 
fatow the motive, nor perceive the end. 'n>«so 
mple words express nn act of fiiith the most 
Mihlimo, an act of allegiance ihe most un- 
guulifiod; and, while they make a declaration 
f entire submission to a Sovereign the most 
duolute, tliey are, at the same time, a recogni- 
loii of love lo u Father the most beneficent. 

We mnst remember, timt in offering this 
irayer, we may, by our own retjuest, be ofler- 
; to Ksign what wo most dread to lose, to 
pTe up what is dear to us as our own soul; 
c may be calling on onr heavenly Father to 
withhold what we are most anxiously labouring 
'to attain, and to withdraw what we are must 
;ie(Iuloiisly endeavouring to keep. We nre 
wicmuly renouncing our property in oursetveH, 
B ore distinctly making ourselves overngain to 
Him whose we already are. We specifically 
entreat him to do with us what he pleases, to 
mould us to a conformity to his image, without 
which we shall never be resigned lo his will : in 
ihort, to dispose of us as his infinite wisdom sees 
best, however contrary to the scheme which our 
blindness has laid down as the path to unques- 
lionabic happiness. 
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To render this trying petidon easy to as, it 
one great reason why Grod, by such a Tarieity of 
prorideDoes, afflicts and brings ns low. He 
knows dnt we want incentives to hmmlity, eren 
more tiian incitements to TirtDODS actioQfi. He 
dbews ns in many ways, liutt B^t-eaSiaeoej and 
bappineBS are inoanqaotible ; thact pride and 
peace are irrenond^able ; liiat, fbiDowing our 
own way, and doing onr own will, wiiidi we 
co u o auK to be of ibe very essence of §e3iatj^ m 
m cbrect oppositian to Jt. 

^ Qirimitmiy,^ sm^ Bidicp Hanknr, ^ io- 
i«tive many paradoEes, but no ""■■l "irdii 1 mbh *^ 
To be lisle to ssr wii^ entire anzrender of dhe 
liearu ^ T^ wiD be daDe." is ^le tme Sxttj 
of ibe fiiildien of God. liiai libertx widi wMA 
Gtirm has made -dwni irtsL, li Jt t. Jhtertr^ not 
wbk^ deiineFs n^ £yhd restraim. bm 
ireeoDg ns ifrtam cnr mii^ecdcffi to "die 
snakef> n^ £od no pkaMire but ixi order, zio 
but io tfae obediepc#; </ an isj\f^\fttsn otat^ to 
bw netful l//rd* In deljverii>g u» ^om dks 
bearjr Ixiridaife f4 nitif it trarj^feri us to tite 
** ua^jr y/ilM? #/f riiritt,'' /W^ri tJie gaJUng ilaretj 
of tli^ wi/rlJ f>/ ili« ^Mfglit burden^ of bim who 

'VUk lllii>rlyi in Kivirig a true directioo to 
MiM hNni lliHiAi i^lvim fliiirri arnplitode as well as 
fflHVNfliiM. 1'liM Mioi'i! ijricori»trained the will 
llHHflMHAi (III' iniiifi It /ixi;» on one object; once 
<)ftwl MM (liH lilffliimli It iloi;» nrH use its liberty for 
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^versatility, but for constancy ; not for change, but 
fidelity ; not for wavering, but adherence. 

It is, therefore, no less our interest, than our 
daty, to keep the mind in an habitual posture of 
sabmission* ** Adam,** says Dr. Hammondt 
^ after his expulsion, was a greater slave in the 
wildemess than he had been in the indosure.'* 
If the barbarian ambassador came expressly to 
the Romans to negotiate fix>m his country for 
permission to be their servants, declaring, that 
a voluntary submission, even to a foreign power, 
was preferable to a wild and disorderly freedom, 
wdl may the Christian triumph in the peace and 
securitjr to be attained by a complete subjuga- 
tkm to Him who is emphatically called the God 
gorier. 

A vital &ith manifests itself in vital acts. 
^ Thy will be done,** is eminently a practical 
petition. The first indication of the gaoler's 
change of heart was a practical indication. He 
did not ask, *< Are there few that be saved?** but, 
« WTiat shall / do to be saved ?** The first 
symptom St. Paul gave of his conversion,* was a 
practical symptom : ** Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ? ** He entered on his new course 
with a total renunciation of his own will. It 
seemed to tliis great Apostle, to be the turning 
lK)int between infidelity and piety, whether he 
should follow his own will, or the will of God. 
He did not amuse his curiosity with si)eculative 
questions. His own immediate and grand con* 

F 3 
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ecrrn engronned h\n whole urnth Nor wm bii 
(jiieNtion fi tfi<;re liii»ty dluNioriy fin ititcrrogftiive 
fprifigin^ out of tlmi ttiixird faoWng of awe and 
w<nid<;r wtiieh accompfitiied \m Atht overwMm* 
itig convictimiiv. It ticcurfio this ubiiling principl# 
wtiicli governed liU future lifei wliich mode bim 
In lainmn more iibundant Every wuccenwive 
fu;t of duty^ every (uiuro wticrUice of efiMy sprang 
from it^ wan influenced tiy it* I liit own willf 
h\» itrdenty inpetwiuw^ fiery will^ wm not merely 
i»ulMlue<l| it WA» extingui^lied* lliit )>owerfttI 
minili indeeily Umi ftone of it» energy^ Intt bii 
proud heart relin(|ut»hed ail tin inde(>endencet 

We allow and adopt the term flavtdum on tn 
{ndi»pen»ahle \mri of religioni l>ecauMe it if f up* 
powed to he limited to the act ; hut (UvotedneUf 
from which it i» derivedf docA not meet with 
Nucti ready ncceptatimt^ InscauHti i\m ift a hobitf 
and a habit involved more than an act | it 
ple<lge« UN to cofisiwtencyy it implies flxednefti of 
character! a general confirmed *tate of mindf a 
givirtg up what we arei and havei and dof to 
OiHl I)evotedne«» doew not con«if>t in the 
length of our prayer*, nor in the numlierof our 
good worlcN, fitTf though the»e are the »ure»t 
evidence* of piety, ttiey are not it* eiMence* 
J)evote<lne*« con*i*tii in doing and Muffering, 
iHsarifig and fort>earing in the way which God 
t)re*crit)e*. 'ilie mo*t inC/On*i<leriible duty f)er« 
formeil with alaitrity, if it (rppo*e our own inclin- 
tttion ; the mo*t ordinary trial met with a right 
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able, by giving us a right temper under it ^ 
How, then, can we say he has failed of his prof- 
mise, if he gives something more truly valuable 
than we had requested at his hands ? 

Some virtues are more called out in one con- 
dition of life, and some in another. The exer- 
cise of certain qualities has its time and place ; 
but an endeavour after conformity to the image 
of God, which is best attained by submission to 
his will, is of perpetual obligation. If he does 
not require all virtues under all circumstances, 
there is no state or condition, in which he does 
not require that to which our church perpetually 
calls us, ^^ an humble, lowly, penitent, and 
obedient heart." We may have no time, no 
capacity, no special call for deeds of notorious 
usefulness; but whatever be our pursuits, en- 
gagements, or abilities, it will trench on no time, 
require no specific call, interfere with no duty, 
to subdue our perverse will. Though the most 
severe of all duties, it infringes on no other, but 
will be the more eflfectually fulfilled by the very 
difficulties attending on other pursuits and en- 
gagements. 

We are so fond of having our own will, thdt 
it is astonishing we do not oftener employ it for 
our own good; for our inward peace is aug- 
mented in exact proportion as our repugnance 
to the Divine will diminishes. Were the con- 
quest over the one complete, the enjoyment of 
the other would be perfect. But the Holy 
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Spirit does not assume his emphatical title, the 
Comforter, till his previous offices have oper- 
ated on the heart, till he has ^^ reproved us of 
ftin, of righteousness, of judgment." 

God makes use of methods inconceivable to 
08, to brmg us to the submission which we are 
more ready to request with our lips, than to de- 
sire with our hearts. By an imperceptible oper- 
ation, he is ever at work for our good ; he pro- 
motes it by objects the most unpromising, by 
events the most unlikely. He employs means 
to our shallow views the most improbable to 
effect his own gracious purposes. In every thing 
he evinces that his thoughts are not as our 
thoughts. He overrules the opposition of our 
enemies, the defection of our friends, the faults 
of our children — the loss of our fortune as 
well as the disappointments attending its pos- 
session — the unsatisfactoriness of pleasures as 
well as the privation — the contradiction of our 
desires — the failure of plans which we thought 
we had concerted, not only with good judgment 
but pure intentions. He make us sensible of 
our faults by the mischiefs they bring upon us ; 
and acknowledge our blindness, by extracting 
from it consequences [diametrically opposite to 
those which our actions were intended to pro- 
duce. 

Our love to God is stamped with the same 
imperfection with all our other graces. If we 
love him at all, it is as it were traditionally. 
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hereditarily, professionally ; it is a love of form 
and not of feeling, of education and not of smiti* 
ment, of sense and not of fiiitb. It is at best a 
submission to authority, and not an efifasion of 
voluntary gratitude, a conviction of the under- 
standing, and not a cordiality of the affectiotuu 
We rather assume we have this grace than ac- 
tually possess it, we rather take it for granted on 
unexamined grounds, than cherish it as a prin- 
ciple from which whatever good we have most 
proceed, and from which, if it does not pro* 
ceed, the principal does not exist* 

Surely, say the oppugners of Divine Pro- 
vidence, in considering the calamities inflicted 
on good men, if God loved virtue, he would not 
oppress the virtuous. Surely Omnipotence 
may find a way to make his children good^ 
without making them miserable. — But have 
these casuists ever devised a means by which 
men may be made good without being made 
humble, or happy without being made holy, or 
holy without trials ? Unapt scholars indeed we 
are in learning the lessons taught ! But the 
Teacher is not the less perfect because of the 
imbecility of his children. 

If it be the design of Infinite Goodness to 
disengage us from the world, to detach us from 
ourselves, and to purify us to himself, the puri- 
fication by sufferings seems the most obvious 
method. The same effect could not be any 
otherwise produced, except by miracles, and 
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God is an economist of his means in grace as 
wdl as in nature. He deals out all his gifts by 
measure. His operation in both is progressive. 
Successive events operate in one case as time 
snd age in the other. As suns and showers so 
gndually mature the fruits of the earth, that 
the growth is rather perpetual than perceptible^ 
•o God commonly carries on the work of ro> 
novatioQ in the heart silently and slowly, by 
means suitable and simple, though to us im* 
perceptible, and sometimes unintelligible. Were 
the plans more obvious, and the process osten- 
siUe, there would be no room left ibr the 
operations of ftdth, no call (or the exercise of 
patience, no demand for the grace of humility. 
The road to perfection is tedious and suffering, 
steep and rugged : our impatience would leap 
over all the intervening space which keeps us 
from it, rather than climb it by slow and painfiil 
steps. We would fiun be spared the sorrow 
and shame of our own errors, of all their vexa- 
tious obstructions, ail their dishonourable im- 
pediments. We would be completely good 
and happy at once without passing through the 
stages aiKi gradations which lead to goodness 
and happiness. We require an instantaneous 
transformation which would cost us nothing; 
the spirit of God works by a gradual process 
which costs us much. We would combine his 
Civour widi our self-indulgence ; we would be 
spared the trials he has appointed without losing 
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the felicity he has promised. We complain of 
the severity of the operation» but the operation 
would not be so severe if the disease did not lie 
so deep. 

Besides, the afflictions which God appoints 
are not seldom sent to save us from those we 
should bring on ourselves, and which might 
have added guilt to misery. He threatens, but 
it is that he may finally save. If ^^ punishment 
is his strange/' it is also his necessary ** work.'' 
Even in the sorest affliction, the loss of those 
we love, there may be a mercy impenetrable to 
us. God has, perhaps, laid up for us in heaven 
that friend whom we might have lost in etemityi 
had he been restored to our prayers here. — 
But if the affliction be not improved, it is, in- 
deed, unspeakably heavy. If the loss of our 
friend does not help to detach us from the worlds 
we have the calamity without the indemni- 
fication ; we are dei)rived of our treasure with- 
out any advantage to ourselves. If the loss of 
him we loved does not make us more earnest to 
secure our salvation, we may lose at once our 
friend and our soul. To endure the penalty 
and lose the profit, is to be emphatically 
miserable. 

Sufferings are the only relics of the true 
cross, and when Divine grace turns them to 
our spiritual good, they almost perform the 
miracles which blind superstition ascribes to 
the false one. God mercifully takes from us 
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what we have not courage to ofier him ; but ii^ 
when he resumes it, he sanctifies the loss, let 
us not repine. It was his while it was ours. 
He was the proprietor while we were the pos- 
sessors. 

Though we profess a general readiness to 
submit to the Divine will, there is nothing in 
which we are more liable to illusion. Sel^love 
is a subtle casuist. We luveut distinctions. 
We too critically discriminate between afflictions 
which proceed more immediately from God, 
and disappointments which come from the 
world. To the former we acknowledge, in 
words at least, our willingness to submit. In 
the latter, though equally his dispensation, we 
seem to feel justified in refusing to acquiesce. 
God does not desire us to inflict punishments on 
ourselves, he only expects us to bear with pa- 
tience those he inflicts on us, whether they 
come more immediately from himself or through 
the medium of his creatures. 

Love being the root of obedience, it is no 
test of that obedience if we obey God only in 
things which do not cross our inclinations, while 
we disobey him in things that are repugnant to 
them. Not to obey except when it costs us 
nothing is rather to please ourselves than God, 
for it is evident we should disobey him in these 
also if the allurement were equally powerful in 
these cases as in the others. We may, indeed, 
plead, in apology, that the command we resist is 
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of less importance than that with which 
comply ; but this is a false excuse, for the 
authority which enjoins the least, is the same 
with that which commands the greatest ; and it 
is the authority to which we are to submit, as 
much as to the command. 

There is a passage in St. Luke which does 
not seem to be always brought to bear on this 
point as fully as it ought: <^ Unless a man 
forsake all that he hath, he cannot be my dis* 
ciple.'' This does not seem to be quite iden«* 
tical with the command in another place, that 
^^ a man should sell all that he has," &c. When 
the Christian world, indeed, was in its infancy, 
the literal requisition in both cases was abso- 
lutely necessary. But it appears to be a more 
liberal interpretation of the command, as ^^ for- 
saking" all that we have, extends to a full and 
entire consecration of ourselves to God, a 
dedication without reserve, not of fortune only, 
but of every desire, every faculty, every inclin- 
ation, every talent ; a resignation of the whole 
will, a surrender of the whole soul. It is this 
surrender which alone sanctifies our best ac- 
tions. It is this pure oblation, this offering of 
unshared affection, this unmaimed sacrifice, 
which is alone acceptable to God, through that 
/w//, perfect J and sufficient sacrifice^ oblation^ and 
satisfkction^ made for the sins of the whole 
world. Our money he will not accept without 
our good will, our devotions without our affec- 
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tionS) our services without our hearts. Like 

the prevaricating pair, whose duplicity was pu« 

mshed by instant death, whatever we keep back 

wUl annihilate the value of what we bring. It 

will be nothing if it be not all. * 

* Acts, chap. V. 
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ON I'AIUJILK. 

It in ohvUmnf ilmt ilia reanim why mankind^ In 
goiwrtilf urG HO much dalightml with ullegoty and 
inotiiphort Ini bacuuMo they are mo proportianid 
to our NotiNnMi tlioMci flrNt ink'tM of 'ulcM» Ideif 
gfihiod by tht) NoriNcfm (|uickly paMin irito the re» 
gion of thu itnughiatioii ; nud from tbonc6^ 
more purticuhirly tlio illiteriitti mid unhiformedf 
fetch nuiteriuiN for the employment of their 
reuNoih 

iJttle reiichem the underMianding of the mftif 
but through thU medium, 'i'lieir mindM en 
not fitted for the reception of iib^trtict trutbt 
Dry argumentative iuMtruction, therefore, ii» not 
proportioned to their capacity ;' the faculty by 
which a right conclusion in drawn, in, in them^ 
the mo¥t defective ; they nither feel wtrongly 
than judge accurately; and their feelifigN are 
awakened by the impreMMion made on their 
MenMem. 

'J*he connection of theive remark* with the 
subject of instruction by paral)lei is obvioui* 
It is the fuiture of parable to open the doctrine 
which it profeNNCN to conceal. J)y engaging 
attention and exciting curiosity, it developer 
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trnth with more effect than by a more explicit 
exposition. By laying hold on the imagina- 
tkm, parable insinuates itself into the affections, 
and, by the intercommunication of the fieurulties, 
the understanding is made to apprehend the 
troth which was proposed to the fancy. 

There is commonly found suflScient rectitude 
of judgment in the generality to decide &irly 
on any point within their reach of mind, if the 
decision neither opposes their interest nor in- 
terferes with their prejudice. If you can sepa* 
rate the truth from any personal concern of 
their own, their verdict will probably be just ; 
bat if their yiews are clouded by passion, or 
biassed by selfishness, that man must possess 
a more than ordinary degree of integrity who 
deddes agmnst himself and in favour of what 19 
Dght 

lo the admirably devised parable of Nathan^ 
David's eager condemnation of the unsuspected 
offender is a striking instance of the delusion of 
sin and the blindness of self-love. He who 
had lived a whole year in the unrepented com-^ 
mission of one of the blackest crimes of the 
decalogue, and who, to secure to himself the 
object for which he had committed it, perpe* 
trated another almost more heinous, and that 
with an hypocrisy foreign to his character, 
could in an instant denounce death on the ima* 
ginary offender for a fault comparatively trifling. 
The vehemence of his resentment even over- 

VOL. IX, G 
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Stepped the limits of hb natural justice, ill 
decreeing a punishment disproportioned to the 
crime, while he remained dead to his own deep 
delinquency. A pointed parable instantly sui^ 
prised him into the most bitter self-reproacb* 
A direct accusation might have inflamed him 
before he was thus prepared ; and, in the one 
case, he might have punished the accuser, by 
whom, in the other, he was brought to the 
deepest self-abasement. The prudent prophet 
did not rashly reproach the King with th^ 
crime he wished him to condemn, but placed 
the fault at such a distance, and in such a 
proper point of view, that he first procured 
his impartial judgment, and afterwards his self* 
condemnation. An important lesson, not only 
to the offender, but to tlie reprover. 

He ^^ who knew what was in man,'' and who 
intended his religion, not for a few critics to 
argue upon, but for a whole world to act upoiii 
frequently adopted the mode of instruction by 
allegory. Though he sometimes condescended 
to unveil the hidden sense, by disclosing the 
moral meaning in some short, but most signifi* 
cant comment, yet he usually left the applica* 
tion to those whom he meant to benefit by the 
doctrine. The truth which spoke strongly to 
their prejudices, by the veil in which it was 
wrapped, spared the shame while it conveyed 
the instruction, and they probably found a grap 
tification in the ingenuity of their own solution 
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which contributed to reconcile them to the 
sharpness of the reproof. 

The most unjust and prejudiced of the Jews 
were» by this wise management, frequently 
drawn in to give an unconscious testimony 
against themselves ; this was especially the case 
in the instance of the householder and hii 
servants. Had the truth they were led to de* 
duce from this parable been presented in the 
offensive form of a direct charge, it would have 
fired them with inexpressible indignation. 

Christians who abound in zeal, but are de* 
fective in knowledge and prudence, would do 
well to remember that discretion made a re-» 
markable, thpugh not disproportionate part of 
the Redeemer's character; he never invited 
attack by imprudence, or provoked hostility by 
intemperate rashness. When argument was 
not listened to, when persuasion was of no 
avail, when even all his miracles of mercy were 
misrepresented, and his divine beneficence 
thrown away, so that all farther attempts to do 
good were unavailing, he withdrew to another 
places there, indeed, to experience the same 
malignity, there to exercise the same com- 
passion. 

The divine Author of our religion gave also 
the example of teaching, not only by parable, 
but by simple propositions, detached truths, 
pointed interrogations, positive injunctions, and 
independent prohibitions, rather than by elabo-i 

o 2 
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rate and continuous dissertation. He in4 
structedy not only by consecutive argumentf^ 
but by invitations, and dissuasives adapted to 
the feelings, and intelligible to the appreheii* 
sions of his audience. He drew th^ir attention 
by popular allusions, delighted it by vivid re^ 
presentations, and fixed it by reference to actual 
events. He alluded to the Galileans, crushed 
by the falling tower, which they remembered 
i— to local scenery — the vines of Gethsemanef 
which they beheld, while he was descanting 
respectively upon repentance, and upon himself 
as the " true vine." By these simple, btrt 
powerful and suitable methods, he brought 
their daily habits, and every-day ideas, to mil 
in the same channel with their principles and 
their duties, and made every object with whidi 
they were surrounded contribute its contingent 
to their instruction. 

The lower ranks, who most earnestly sought 
access to his person, could form a tolerably 
exact judgment on the things he taught, by the 
aptness of his allusions to what they saw, and 
felt, and heard. The humble situation he 
assumed, also, prevented their being intimidated 
by power, or influenced by authority. It at 
once made their attendance a voluntary act, 
and their assent an unbiassed conviction. The 
questions proposed with a simple desire of in* 
struction, were answered with condescending 
kindness; those dictated by curiosity or craft 
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repelled with wisdom, or answere<I, not 
br gratifying importunity, but by grafting on 
tte reply some higher instruction thim il»e en- 
quirer bad either proposed or desired. Where 
I direct answer would, by exciting prqudice, 
hsve impeded usefulness, he evaded the par- 
ticalar quesdon by enforcing from it some g»- 
Aeral truth. On the application of the man 
iriiose brother had refused to divide the inheri- 
ith him — in declining to interfere judi- 
aally, he gave a great moral lecture of universal 
we against avarice, while he prudently avoided 
tiie sabject of the particular litigation. 

His answer to the entangling question, " And 
who is my neighbour ?" suggested the inslruc- 
fire iQustration of the duty to a neighbour, in 
It brie^ but highly finished apologue of the 
Samaritan. The Jews, who would never 
liarc owned that a Samaritan was their neigh- 
ir, were, by this pious management, drawn 
to acknowledge, that every man, without 
t^srd to country, who was even of a hostile 
intrj-, if he needed their assistance, was their 
■eightmur. In this slight oudlne, three cha- 
tecters are sketched with so much spirit and 
dlsdnctn^s, that, as Mr. Boyle says of Scrip- 
tare truths in general, tliey r^^mble those 
portraits, whose eyes every one who enters the 
loom Ikncies are fixed on him. 

False zeal, which he generally found asso- 
dated with pride and hypocrisy, was almost the 
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only tice which extorted from him unmitigated 
severity : if he sometimes corrected presump-* 
tion and repelled malicious inquisitiveness, he 
uniformly encouraged distress to approach, and 
penitence to address him. The most indirect 
of his instructions inculcated or encouraged 
goodness* The most simple of his reasoning9 
were irrefragable without Uie formality of syllor 
gism ; and his brief, but powerful persuasions 
went straight to the heart, which the most 
elaborate discussions might have left unmoved» 
Every hearer, however illiterate, would at onc9 
seis^e his meaning, except those who found 
themselves interested in not understanding it; 
every spectator, " if they believed not himi 
would believe his works,'' if pride had not 
blinded their eyes, if prejudice had not barred 
up theif hearts. 

Thus, if in the Gospels, the great doctrines 
of religion are not always conveyed in a di- 
dactive form, or linked with logical arrange- 
ment, some important truth meets us at every 
turn, is held out in some brief sentence ; som^ 
hint is dropped that may awaken, recall, quick^i^ 
or revive perpetual attention. The same spirit 
pervades every part ; we are reminded without 
being fatigiwed; and, whatever is the point to 
be. pressed, some informing, alarming, or con«* 
soling doctrine is extracted from it, or grows 
out of it. 

The Scripturesf, however, are so fer from 
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■side the use of reason, (hat all their 
are addressed tu iu l( Utey are de- 
Ki a popular manner, and oAvn in inde- 
our rcasoa, bj combining 
ibes the detached passages tniu a 
so that by a conibinatioo^ 
is in the powtu- of every iutetlige&t 
to makt^ a complete rule ot' practice u 
The scattered precepts are cnK 
amples, iltusUUed by fignrei, and 
by parables. These always sap- 
id of the bearer to be possessed of 
jee of commou kitowledge, without 
proposed instruclioD would be uniu- 
For, if the Gospel does not address 
if they were philosophers or 
it always supposes tliem to 
sense and ordinary inlbnnati<H) ; 
ce with buman, if not with 
Efe. The allusions and imi^ry with 
abounds would hare been superfluoos, 
learers had not been previously ac- 
d with the objects and circumstances to 
the image is referred, from which the 
drawn, to which the allusion is made, 
»Iy Father, in his offers of illumtiH 
not expect we should open our 
to this superinduced light, without 
our understandings to nalural and i-a- 
iofbrmation, but expects that we should 
the faculties bestowed to the objecU 
G i 
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proposed to them. We put ourselves, there* 
fore, in the fairest way of obtaining his assist- 
ance, when we most diligently use eH the means 
and materials he has given us ; comparing to<> 
gether his works and his word ; not setting up 
our understanding against his revelation, butf 
with deep humility, applying the one to enable 
us to comprehend the other ; not extinguishing 
our faculties, but our pride; not laying our 
imderstanding asleep, but casting it at the foot 
of the cross. We have dwelt on this point the 
more, from having observed, that some religioug 
persons are apt to speak with contempt of great 
tiatural endowments as if they, were not the gift 
of God, but of some inferior power: the pru- 
dently pious, on the other hand, while they use 
them to the end for which they were conferred^ 
keep them in due subordination, and restrict 
them to their proper office. Abilities are the 
gift of God, and next to his grace, though with 
an immense interval, his best gifi; but are 
never so truly estimable as when they are dedi- 
cated to promote his glory. 

Our heavenly Instructor, still more to ac- 
commodate his parables to the capacities of his 
audience, adopted the broad line of instruction 
conveyed under a few strong features of general 
parallel, a few leading points of obvious coin- 
cidence, without attending to petty exactnesses, 
or stooping to trivial niceties of correspondence. 
We are not, therefore, to hunt after minute 
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lesemblances, nor to cavQ at slight discrqMm* 
des. We should rather imitate his example^ 
iij confining our illustration to the more im- 
portant circumstances of likeness, instead of 
raising such as are insignificant into undue dis* 
tinction. This critical elaboration, this ampli- 
fying mode, which ramifies a general idea into 
all the minutias of parallel, would only serve to 
divert the attention, and split it into so many 
divisions, that the main object would be lost 
sight o£ 

The author once heard a sermon which had 
finr its text, *^ Ye are the salt of the earth.'' 
The preacher, a really good man, but wanting 
this discretion, not contented with a simple 
application of the figure, instead of a general 
allusion to the powerfully penetrating and cor- 
recting nature of thb mineral, instead of ob- 
serving that salt was used in all the ancient 
sacrifices, indulged himself in a wide range, 
chemical and culinary, of all the properties of 
salt, devoting a separate head to each quality. 
A long discussion on its antiseptic properties, 
its solution and neutralisation, led to rather a 
luxurious exhibition of the relishes it commu- 
nicates to various viands* On the whole, the 
discourse seemed better adapted for an audience 
composed of the authors of the Pharmacopoeia, 
or a society of cooks, than for a plain untech- 
nical congregation. 

But to return. — Who can reflect without 
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adtniration on the engaging variety with which 
tlie great Teacher labours to impress every 
important truth ? Whenever difTerent aipectf 
of the same doctrine were likely still more 
forcibly to seize the attention, still more deeply 
to touch the heartf still more powerfully to 
awaken the conscience! he does not content 
himself with a single allegory. In his awful 
exhibition of the inestimable value of an im^ 
mortal soul, he does not coolly describe the 
repentance of a single sinner as viewed with 
complacency by the highest order of created 
intelligcnceNy but as adding ** joy'' to bliss 
already perfected in immortality. He does not 
limit his instruction to one meti^horical illus- 
tration of the delight of the heavenly hostSf but 
extends it to three, finishing the climax by that 
most endearing and touching of all moral and 
allegorical pictures, the restoration of the pro- 
digal to his father's love. 

Dut this triple use of the same species of 
jiUegory — « each instance rising above the other^ 
in beauty and in force, each adding fresh 
weight to one momentous point — ho most 
emphatically employs in tlie last discourse pre- 
vious to his final suffering ; wo mean in his 
sublime illusti*ation of the solemnities of the last 
day, in three successive parables all tending tp 
impress the same awful truth. 

As he well knew every accessible point of th^ 
hutnan heart, so there was none which he did 
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not touch. But the grand circumstance which 
carried his instruction so directly home to the 
bearts and consciences of men, was, that he not 
only taught, but ** did all things well." His 
do^rines were so digested into his life, hb 
iostnictioDs bo melted into hb practice, that it 
rendered goodness vbible as well as perfect; 
sod these analogies and resemblances were no^ 
only admirably, but uniformly correspondent. 
He did not content himself like tliose heathen 
pbilosopben, to whose affable conduct in so- 
ciety that of the blessed Redeemer has lately 
been so impiously compared, (though their mo- 
tives differed, as much as the desire of convert- 
ing sinners differs from delighting in them,) 
widi exhibiting systems without morals, and a 
rule without a pattern, but the purity and per- 
fection of hb divine character gave light to 
knowledge, and life to document. 
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on TffS VAUAWE OV TOE TALEtftlS# 

Of/It Lmd*§ pArMe» liad been MrnieCimei io- 
dicftiJire f»r existing drefim^irtiiiir>fi« ; iotneCifiiei 
predictire of ^eoto whidi related to (utmitf* 
After harmg, in his preceding all^arief, bf 
pracUeal lei«on«y enecmraged the prepsred^ Mod 
exlforted the miprepflred to look for tbe king' 
dom of Oodf be cloMd bii^ p^abolieol^ in- 
iftmction^ by an awful exhibition of tbdr fitfleM 
or nnfiine§» for that ererla«ting kingdom $ in 
which he unfohU what their condition will bi^ 
when all myftery^ all instruction^ M prepar* 
ation^ fthall be at an end; when erery act of 
every being tftmll be laid m bare before the 
eye» of the whole aMembled worlds a« it waa 
aeen in it« commission by titHf from whom 
nothing is hid* The last of these three pro- 
phetic scenes is indeed not §o much a parable 
as a picture; not so much an allegory as a 
literal representation: the solemn reality rises 
abore all figure^ and could never have been mo 
forcibly conveyed as by this pkin^ yet most 
sublime^ delineation* 

* Hfss Mfltthswi chap* xxv« 
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The conclusion immediately to be dniim 
^ the second of these parsbles, the parable 
of the Taients, is, that we have iiolbing ihnt Is 
pn)|)erly our owri, nothing that is uodenwd frum 
God. Every talent is a deposit placed in our 
binds, not for our exclusive benefit, but for the 
gnod of others. AVIiatevcr we possess which 
Bay diher be improred to God's glory, or 
perrerted to his dishonour, comes within the 
detcnption of a talent. To use any of our 
possessions, therefore, as if we had an inde- 
pmdeot right to the disposal of them, is to 
usurp Ihe prerogative of the Giver. Manyt it 
k to be feared, will wait till that great dis- 
closiii^ day which will tlirow a blaze of light on 
ril motives, as well as all actions, before ih«y 
*iU be convinced of the fallacy of tliat popular 
naxiin, that a man may do what he will with 
liis own. He has indeed it full right to his 
proprietorship with respect to other men, but* 
vith respect to God, he will find he had no 
exclusive property. Whatever portion of his 
possessions conscience ought to have turned 
orer from vanity to charity, from sensuality to 
piety, he may find, too late, was not his own, 
but his who gave it him for other purposes. 

God proportions his requisitions to his gifts. 
The one b r^;ulated by the measure of the 
otlier. As duties and obligations are peculiar 
and personal, we are not to trench on the 
sphere of others. It is of our own talent we 
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M OK THK PARABLE 

VNtK Vender Oinr own account. A capadly, 
W«t ^i^* y> 9^ VfMw onr dutr. And to love and 
1^!^^ <^<yk ns^ i^ter «r>e indtscriminately be* 
■MC '^^Ni >jh^ thc' «m)i]hT iaMd the use made of 
«l>^w^ ^). hr nnrncfisaL minle the reward or 
Tww^ i^Mi ^wi: wiL ^ inilh'idiimllT assigned. 

TV^rwv*^ mm: 4SW^ «k i3ie Scylla and 
OhvvN+K !vTwaM: whkib ^we sddom steer 
^«^rtf.^^ 1: Mn: uiMUS^ w^ ^^ikoidid, we are 
^•Kht>^: vr e«" -w. iW sidt <iir<di3ptltr: if mean^ 
^Mi«»?* t; Hi«T^i^^ip^ rtwir «B8K3iie. jpoiogising 
<^ M^ >T«^fi)f«M«i l«\ mir tnnpnificHMe ; bu^ 
^r^Sr^ ^ >tt4fira^ > «^ inMifficamft «a excuse 
^-^wv i^>*e?^w#%T ^nt^fh- is- iar^«n0^ The 
>^ ■^rj* ^w*»f>i^ '^: w -t^^KWoi^ At Iw^hlest 

^^ >, X :««i fi-^vn N«m£ !ittft<. mir Toik^ or 

-•r^^. ,'^ «^i tnw: -Mininiituir u ti^am. Am Aey 

>-*sji^^w. ti*i biTpen^!^ c\: tt\er ^centx » an 

«^««NM^MMit ^i: uier T^osrvmsUiiii^:.^ S>y did 

t^ vU. ^' mer utrl wiuum: ^^mduJoMi^ or 

^^ti^iniuncs ThaiT iandifij: «s«w^i»a insieMl of 

.rtftittc is* 'fisamamac iiimaetf mi;ih «rc<ui^ dbout 

^ H^^^^%im«5imKi^ had a^e ladling: 

^ 5ii«iic W tncini ih« ChnsDi««T is noia 

jiiic»c<fdeaMa*,hmofci,e(^^ ' 

IW IS DO oDe doctri,>e of H.^v SmjHuw 
-•— miignificam or mereir th«w*.*i^l 
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That which the parable teaches is highly and 
specifically practicaL The iDstrucdon to be de- 
dnced fi'om it is as extensive as the gifts of Ood 
to his creatures, as the obligations of man to 
Us bene&ctor. It is more especially practical, 
as it designates this world to be a scene of 
business, action, exertion, diligence. It incul- 
cates the high and complicated duty, of laying 
out ourselves for the glory of our Maker, 
and the exercise of an implicit obedience to his 
wilL God has not given us the command to 
work, without furnishing us with instruments 
with which to labour, and suitable materials to 
woik upon. Our talents, such as riches, powers 
influence^ msdomj learning, timef are those in* 
stmments. The wants, helplessness, and ig« 
noranoe of mankind, are the objects to which 
these instruments are to be applied. These 
talents are bestowed in various proportions, as 
to their value, as well as in different d^^rees, as 
to the quantity and number. He who is &voured 
with more abundant endowment, should mix 
with his gratitude for the gift an abiding sense 
of his own greater accountableness. He who is 
slenderly furnished, should never plead that the 
inferiority of his trust is an excuse for his negli- 
gence. The conviction that the Great Master 
will not exact beyond the proportion of his gift, 
though an encouragement to those whom his 
providence has placed in a narrow sphere of 
usefiilnessi is no discharge from their diligence* 
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Is it reasonable) that he who has less to do^ 
should therdfore do noticing ? When little is exr 
pected from us, not to do that little enhances thq 
crime ; and it aggravates the ingratitude, whea 
we convert our master's more moderate demands 
into a pretence fur absolute supineness. 

He who is not called upon to relieve the ne- 
cessities, or to enlighten the ignorance of others, 
has still a weighty work upon his hands : he has 
the care of his own soul* If he is deficient in 
learning, and natural' abilities — if he has little 
credit, and less fortune, he probably has time; 
he certainly has the means of religious hnprove* 
ment: so that, in this land of light and know- 
ledge, especially now tliat universal instruction 
is happily become a national care, there iii 
ImrtUy such a thing as innocent ignorance* 
Even of tlie lowest, of the least, a strict account 
will be recjuired. To plead ignorance where 
tliey might have been taught, indolence because 
they had little to do, and negligence because not 
much was ex|)ected, is only ti^asuring up innu- 
merable reasons for aggravating their condem- 
nation. 

It is remarkable that of the several characters 
exhibited in the parable, the least endowed was 
the only one punished, his neglect being every 
way inexcusable. A lasting and awful lesson, 
that no inferiority can claim exemption from the 
general law of duty. If the right employment of 
the gifl is an encouragement to the poorly en- 
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ilowcd, as being easily exei-cisetl nnd amply re- 
"arilwi, its abuse is iiii awakening call to ivci y 
tl^n^ For, is il not Tairly deiliicibie Troiii this 
instance, lliat if oftliose whose scale in society 
is low, whose Ititellecluni powers are inenii, or 
wbosc fortunes arc narrow ; il" even of such, a 
strict account will be requirecl, if even in these, 
tnere deficiency was so harshly rcprobatctl, mere 
uullily was so severely punishod, — n sentence 
of most tremendous iniport must await thosu 
who employ rank and opulence to selfish and 
corrupt ends, or genius to pernicious purjKises ; 
the one debasing their own minds by sensuality, 
or corrupting others by examples of vice luid 
prodigality j the other, devoting abilities so 
with profligacy so notorious, as to appear 
B Icsi than *' archangel ruined," and drawing 
' spirits into tho destruction in which 
Ibcy have plunged themselves ? 
I But again: — if these several talents, indi- 
Ktklually conferred, when employed la wrong 
purposes, or not employetl at all, will be rigor- 
oudy punished ; what sentence have they to ex- 
pect, in whom is centered the splendid confluence 
ef God's gitWr* Wlial will be the cternnt ana- 
thema pronounced on those who possessed ag- 
gregately talents, with every one of which, singly 
enjoyed, they might have rendered the world 
about them belter iind happier ? To reflect liy 
whom they were bestowed, to what end designed, 
how they have been used, and what a reckoning 
Vol.. tx. II 
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awaits thenii forms a combination of reflections 
too awful to be dwelt upon. From the antici- 
pation of such complicated woe we turn with 
terror. The bare idea of a punishment wbidi 
shall always torment, and never destroy, is in^ 
supportable. Yet how many believe this witfap* 
out being influenced by the belief I How many^ 
by an unaccountable delusion, refuse to conform 
their lives to the iiyunctions of the Gospel, while 
they put their vices under the protection of its 
promises I 

The parable informs us, that it was ^^ after a 
long time," that the Lord required the account; 
so long, that the wicked think it will never 
come, and even the good are apt to persuade 
themselves that it will not come soon. Let not 
those, however, who are sitting at ease in tbdr 
possessions, whether of nature or of fortune^ to 
speak after the manner q( men, fancy that the 
reckoning which is delayed is forgotten. The 
more protracted the account, the larger will be 
the sum-total, and, of course, the more severe 
the requisition. All delay, indeed, is an act of 
mercy ; but mercy neglected, or abused, will 
enhance punishment in proportion as it aggrap 
vates guilt. 

It is obvious that the servants in the parable 
had been in the habit of attending to theiri 
mercies. They seem never to have been un-^ 
mindful of the exact value of what had been 
committed to them; ^^Lord, thou deliveredst 
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/ unto me five talents." If we do not frequently 
enumerate the mercies of Grod to us, we shall be 
in danger of losing sight of the (river, while we 
are revelling in the gift; of neglecting thie ap- 
plication, and forgetting the responsibility. We 
should recollect, that his very employment of 
US is a high mark of &vour ; the use he conde- 
scends to make of us augments our debt, and 
whenever he puts it in our way to serve him, he 
lays on us a fi'esh obligation, and confers on us 
an honourable distinction. 

Though he that has most, and does most, has 
but << a few things," yet his remuneration shall be 
immense. It is his fidelity, and not his success; 
his zeal in improving occasions, and not the 
number or greatness of the occasions, that will 
be rewarded. There will be an always infinite 
disproportion between the work he has done^ 
and the blessing attending it. 

The expostulation of the unprofitable servant 
presents an awful lesson against distrust in God, 
and fellacious views of his infinitely perfect 
character. The very motive this false rea- 
soner produces in his own vindication, is the 
strongest argument against him. If he *^ knew" 
that his lord was such a rigorous exactor, that 
was the very reason why he should not have 
given in such a negative account. " I knew 
thou wast a hard master." jCould a weightier 
argument have been advanced for a directly dif- 
ferent conduct ? Common prudence might have 
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tiut^t Kim thuAt wtth »uch a itiMtori his only 
McutitT wa» aisftidiKMM imluslry* The wtttit of 
V>x^ fidi CUmI w«i at thd^ ndot of Uitii m It ii of 
all «tti» 

Hiu^ itu&nt lUt«n to lh« »«iitence of thii uiu> 
w^MTthv «iert«nt t How nwnjr allow Uie equity 
of Kb «\ctu«iotH and v«t how few, comparatlvely» 
a»k» with th«a|^tatttd Apodtles^ ** Lordi 1m it I?** 
ThU 9im|it« quc«tion% hon««tly put* and prao- 
tkalljr fbllowteil up^ would rtsnder all comment 
vauu all exhortation «u|icrfluous, Thii Mlf- 
apiitication b the great end of the parablei the 
great end of Scripture, the great end of preach- 
ing» and the onlv end of hearing. 

But do not too many of US| like him we ara 
io ready to condemn^ conceal our ielMova 
umler the aMumption of modestyi and indulge 
our »loih under the humble pretence that wa 
have no talent tn exercise? But let um be 
assureil it is the dendness of our spiritual affeG- 
tions« and not our mean opinion of ourselvei, 
that is the real cause. The service of Ood is 
irksomci because his commoiuts interfere with 
our self*indulgence. Let the lowly Christian) 
{HMsessed of but his single tnlenti cheer his 
fainting heart by that beautifully condescending 
plea, with which the com|inssionatG Haviour 
vindicated the modest penitent, who hod no 
other wny of demonstrating her nfTection but 
by pouring perfumes on his feet — stiK hath 
DONE WHAT SH15 couLU. A tcuilcniess of on* 
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oonnigement, which, if we considered by whom 
it was uttered, and to whom addressed, most 
coDvej consolation to the heart of the most 
pooriy endowed and self-abasing ChristiaD. 

In giving in the final account of the use we 
iiiTe made of oar talents, we shall not only 
Itre to reckon for the Christian knowledge we 
leafiy acquired, for the progress we actoaDy 
nttde in piety, for the good impressions we 
Teemed or communicated, but for the higher 
d^rees of all which we might have received or 
imparted, had we, instead of squandering our 
taknts .on inferior otgects, carr^ them to the 
he^t of which they were susceptible. Had 
we acted up to our convictions, had we pushed 
oor advantages to their possibilities, had we 
regularly pursued what we eagerly engaged in, 
had our prepress kept pace with our resolu- 
tions, our attainments with our of^xurtunities, 
how much more printable servants we might 
have been ! But satisfied to stop shcHt of great 
oftnces, we n^ect to impress upon our con«> 
sdoices how large a portion of our reckonii^ 
will be of a n^ative character. 

From natural feelings fiom inward conscious- 
ness, fixxn the notices of reason, the traces of 
hereditary opinion, and the analogy of things, 
indep^idendy of Revelation, we cannot avoid 
the belief that we are accountable beings. Our 
notions of right and wrong, of equity and judg- 
ment, our insuppressible forebodings, our fear- 
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fill antidpatioDs, the suggestions of natural 
oooscience^ all unite their several forces to 
fiisten on the mind the belief that we shall be 
called to a definite account. Our intelligent 
nature, our rational powers, our voluqtary 
agency, make us suitable subjects of God's 
moral government* His wbdom, power, omni* 
science, rectitude, and justice, render him su- 
premely fit to be our final judge, and the 
dispenser of our eternal awards. But God, in 
his infinite goodness, has not, in this most im- 
portant point, left us to the bare light of un- 
assisted nature ; he has not left us to be tossed 
about without rudder, or compass, on the 
boundless ocean of harassing conjecture. He 
has not abandoned us to the alternation of vain 
fears and unfounded hopes ; to the sickly sug- 
gestions of a troubled fancy, the cruel uncer- 
tainties of doubt, and the cheerless darkness of 
ignorance. The expectation of a day of retri- 
bution is not the gloomy reverie of the super- 
stitious, nor the wild vision of the enthusiastic. 
He who cannot lie has solemnly assured us, that 
he has appointed a day in which He will judge 
the world by that Man whom He has sent, 
Christ Jesus. 

The coming of this great day which nature 
suspected, and reason allowed, Scripture con- 
firms. It will at length arrive. The scrutiny 
so graphically exhibited by our Lord will be 
**<>4lised in all its pomp of terrors. The sea 
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sball give up its dead, and death and hell shall 

deliver up the dead which are in them, and 

every man shall be judged according to his 

works* And the dead, small and great, shall 

«tand before God, and the judgment shall be 

0et, and the books qpened, and the dead shall 

be judged out of those things which are written 

in the books, according to their works* 

This universal examination into the human 
character, this critical dissection of the heart of 
man, firom the first created being to him who 
shall be caught up alive in the air at Chrbt's 
second coming, shall infallibly take place. 
Blessed be Almighty forbearance, it is still in 
the power of every existing child of Adam to 
lighten to himself his apprehensions of that day* 
He may do more ; he may convert terror into 
transport, by acting now as if he really believed 
it would one day come ; by acting as he shall 
then wish he had acted* If ^^ the terrors of the 
Lord persuade men," what effect should his 
mercy produce; that mercy which has given 
the universal warning to the whole human race 
in three consentaneous parables, exhibited with 
a spirit of truth more resembling historic narra** 
tive than prophetic anticipation ! There is not 
one living being who now reads this page from 
whom that day is distant; to some it must be 
very near ; to none, perhaps, nearer, than to her 
who now tremblingly presumes to raise the 
warning voice ; — to her, to all, it is tremend* 
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oufily awfuL I^et none of un^ tben^ content 
ouriselves with a barren admiration of itf fo* 
lemnitie«5 as if it were an affecting scene of a 
tragedy^ invented to move the passions without 
rectifying them ; to inspire terror^ without quids- 
ening repentance. Let us not be struck by it 
as with a wonderful fact in history^ which in* 
volves the interest of some one country witb 
which we have no particular concern; or of 
some remote century disconnected with that in 
which our lot is cast. It b the personal^ the 
individual^ the everlasting concern of every 
rational being through all the rolls of time, till 
time shall be no more. It is the finals unalter- 
able decision on the &te of every intelligent^ 
and^ therefore^ every accountable creature^ to 
whom God has revealed his will^ to whom he 
has sent bis 8oUf to whom he lias offered the 
aid of his 8pirit. 

No wonder that the universal administration 
of final justice shall be manifested in the most 
awful pomp and splendour — no wonder that it 
will be equally a scene of anguish and of trans- 
port ; when it will^ on the one handi as much 
exceed the terrors of guilt, as it will, on tlie 
other, transcend the hopes of faith *- when the 
eternal Son of the eternal Father, in the full 
brightness of his glory, shall be the judge; 
wheti the whole assembleil universe shall be the 
subjects of judgment — wheti not only the 
deeds of every life, but the thoughts of every 
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hetrt, shall be brought to light •— when, if xve 
produce our works, the recording book will 
produce our motives — when every saint who 
icted as seeing Him who is invisible, shall not 
only see but share the glory in which he 
trusted ; when the hypocrite shall behold him 
whom be believed wiUiout trusting, and mocked 
widiout deceiving; when the profligate shall 
witness the reality of what he feared, and the 
infidel shall feel the certainty of what he denied. 
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ovr terruritticii comiiDftitftD ah a talcwt. 

It M «t hm hot * &Mth nort of ifttitfiictioiif 
ilKMAiih tb« |M)«i €»lli K A ddi|a(hiftil onet to m 
iolkmt Mmdahmd in <t $i^mm^ whiU w# ar# iiUing 
in ^b^fifwriiji^ r^jnidng^ nM hficame ihty are in 
flanf(fr^ tmt bfmm^ «r ar^ Mffk. ChriftUmltjr 
ifMlntcu u» to impn>T« on the ientlment* It 
ttAchim ii« to extract not only comfort and gr«« 
tiflcation from the comparinon of our ha{>pier lot 
with that of the lest favoural ; but in making 
Uic comimriicmy it remtnclii iti to make it with 
refarmtce to CUnU by emphatically ankingt 
** Who In it that makcth um to differ ?"* 

Diit if we look aroundi not only on the cxf 
terrmi but on the moral and mental dimtinctions 
among mankind, and connidcsr the ignorancet 
the mlMoriovy and tha victiii of otherMi am a ground 
for our more abundant gratitude ; what Mort of 
feeling will bo oxcited in certain peri»onif by a 
Might and Menme of tho»e miwerieSf thome vicew^ 
and that ignorancci^ of which their own in- 
flumice^ or example^ or neglect^ liaM been the 
cauMe? If we Nee any unhappy whom we 
might have reiievedy any ignorant whom we 
ought to have iuMtructed, any corrupt whoie 
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comptioDs we never oMleayoared to refomit 
but wbom, perhaps, we have contributed to 
make what they are; in either of these cases, it 
B difficult to conceive any state of mind less 
SQscqptiUe of comfort, any circumstance more 
calculated to excite compunction. These in- 
stances may help men to a pretty just criterion 
bj wfaidi to judge of their own character, since 
it is certain Aejf never felt any true gratitude 
for their own mercies, who can look with indif- 
ference on ^ther the temporal or spiritual dis- 
tresses of others. And if no one ever truly 
mourned for his own sins who can be insensible 
to die ans of those around him, so no one can 
be earnest to promote his o¥m salvation, who 
nc^ects any feir opening of contributing to the 
sahadon of others. 

What an appalling reflection it is, that at the 
tremendous bar, a being already overwhelmed 
with die weight of his o¥m offences, may have 
to sustain the addition of the amazing and un- 
eiqpected load of all those, of which he has been 
the cause in others I What an awful contrast 
will be presented to the assembled universe, 
when certain commanding characters shall stand 
forth, burdened not only with their personal 
guilt, nor even with the sins of their immediate 
connecdons, but in a certain measure with the 
sins of their age and country ; while others, who 
devoted similar talents and influence to opposite 
purposes, shall appear gloriously surrounded 
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wtth happy spirits oP whose felicity they havd 
been the instruments; their shining crowni 
made brighter by imparted brightness, by 
goodness which flourished under their ausplceif 
by virtues which were the efibct of their patro- 
nagei by piety which was the tr\xit of their M- 
ample. 

Influence is a talent not only of undeflnable 
but of universal extent Who is there so In- 
significant as not to have his own circle, greater 
or smalleri made better or worse by his soctetyi 
his conduct, his counsels ? That presumptttom 
but eommon eonsolation of a dying bed, / havi 
done HO harm to an^ one^ is always the fkllacioui 
refUge of such as have done little or no good. 
Man is no such neutral being. 

It is not the design of the present consider- 
ations to insist so much on the more striking 
and conspicuous instances of misemployed In- 
fluence (for the ordinary state of life does not 
incessantly call them Into action), as on those 
overlooked, thougli not unimportant demands 
for its exertion, which occur In the every-day 
transactions of mankind, mori^ especially among 
the opulent and the powerful* 

ttank and fortune confer an influence the 
most commanding. All objects attract the more 
notice from being placed on an eminence, and 
do not excite the less attention, because they 
may deserve less admiration. In anticipating 
the scrutiny that will hereafter be made Into the 
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iner in which the rich and great hav« em- 
pWed Iheir influence, that ponerful engine put 
into thdr hanils for the noblest purposes, may 
wt not venture to wish lliey had &ome dis- 
1 Triend, less an:(ious to please than to 
RTve tbem, who would honestly, as occasion 
a^r, intem^te them in a manner 
melbing liltp rhe ffillowitig : — 
' A])ow me, as a friend to j-our immortal 
I, to ask )-ou a few plain questions. Has 
r power faeen uniformly employed in dis- 
nuraging injustice, in promoting particular as 
Well as genera) good; in comitenancing religious 
s well as charitable institutions ; in protecting 
ike [nous, as well as in assisting the indigent ? 
Bas your influence been conscientiously exerted 
D vindicating injured merit; has it been cm- 
ployed in defending insulted worth against the 
e of the unfeeling, the scorn of the un- 
vorthy, the neglect of the unthinking? Has it 
I eixercised in patronising modest genius, 
Jilbich would, without your fostering hand, have 
k in obscurity ? 

* Have you, in the recommendations which 
^ve been required of you, had an eye to the 
•Bitableness of the candidate for the place, 
^ther than to a provision for an unworthy ap- 
plicant, to the injury of the ofSce ? And have 
you honestly preferred the imperative claims of 
die institution to the solicitations, or even to the 
Vants, of the individual? Have you never 
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londod a publici or injured a priyatei eitabliih* 
inenti by appointing an unfit agent, because he 
was a burden on your own hands, or a charge 
on your own purse? Have you never pro- 
moteil a servant who had * wasted your goods,' 
and witli whom you parted for that very reason, 
to the superintendence of a charity, or to the 
management of an offlre» wh^m you knew ha 
would liave a wider sphere, and a more uncon- 
trouled power, of purloining public property, 
or wasting private bounty, tlian in diat. from 
which your prudence had discharged him ?'* 

To rise a step higher : — ** Have you never, 
if intrusted witli a patronage over that peculiarly 
sacred office, * which any one may well tremble 
to give or to iHsceive,' l)een governed by a spirit 
of nc|H)tism in the disposal of it, which you 
perhaps severely censure under n certain other 
establishment most obviously corrupt? Have 
you never been engaged in promoting men, 
who, from their destitution of principle, are a 
dishonour to the profession in which you have 
been raising them, or, by the want of abilities, 
are disqualified for it ? Have you never con- 
nived at the preferment of the wealc or the 
wicked, to the exclusion of others whose virtues 
and talents eminently fitted them for the situ- 
ation? Or, have you, rather, strenuously lo^ 
boured to fix the meritorious in the place they 
were so qualified to fill, while you supplied 
the wants of the undeserving or incompetent 
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idbtheootofyoiirownpiirse? And hare yon 
UbitiulDj made a conscience of reconunencUng 
ide^oale persons in preference to the unworthy 
nd the unfit, though the latter belonged to 
your own little senate, or swelled your own 
Inge train? 

^ HaTe you haUtually borne in mind that 
imm r tan t^ but disregardedj maxim, that what 
you do by another is done by yourself; and not 
only cardhlfy avoided oppression in your own 
person, but^ rising superior to that selfish indo- 
knoe^ the bane^ the grave of every nobler qua- 
lity, have you he&i carefiil that your agents do 
not ezerdse a granny which you yourself 
sbhor, but which may be carried on under 
jour name ? Your ignorance of such injustice 
win be c£ little avail, if, through supineness, you 
have sanctioned abuses which vigilance m^t 
have prevented, or exertion punished. 

^ Have you unkindly denied access to your 
presence to the diffident solicitor, who has no 
odier dbannel to preferment but your favour; 
and if not able to serve him, have you softened 
your refusal by feelingly participating in his 
disappointmoat, instead of aggravating it by 
refusing to see and soothe him, when you 
couU do no more ? Have you considered that, 
to listen to wearisome applications and per« 
tinaceous claims, is among the drawbacks of 
comfort necessarily appended to your station? 
To examine into interfering pretensions, while 
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it in a duty y<m owe to the applicantf in a «ftlutary 
exercUc of piiticnce to yotin^tiir; it in a\no the 
only certain nicfttm you po»»e»» of diiftingui«liing 
the meritorious from the importutmte/' 

We dwell on tliii^ part of the subject the 
more eartiestlyi becauffe it is to be feared that 
even the tender-hearted and the tjenevoletit^ 
from the faeility of a yiehling temperi from weari- 
ness of imt)ortunity9 frcmi a wish U) spare ibeir 
own feeling«9 as well as from a too natural desire 
to get rid of troubl<% are freijuently induced to 
confer and to refuse iavoursi not only against 
their [)rinciples an<i their judgment* but against 
their will. Yet as no virtue is ever {XMsessed 
in perfection by him who is <lestitute of it« op* 
positci — Have you been e(|ually carefuli neveri 
li>r the sfike of popularity or the loveof ease* to 
awaken false hopes^ and keep alive false exj^ec- 
tations in your retainers^ though you knew you 
had no prosf^ect of c!ver making them good ? — 
thus (^)mmitting your own h<mour for the sake 
of swctlling the catalogue of your dqiemlents ; 
and, by insincerity and indecision, feeling them 
with delusive promises, wlien a firm negative, by 
extinguishing hope, might have put them on a 
tnore successful pursuit. 

Nome striking instances of delicate liberality, 
recorded of a late lamunti^d statesman, Imve 
shown, that it is not too much to exfNsct from 
humiin nature, that n man should exert his in- 
Ouence for the l)enefit of another, even though 
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It weate to his own disadvantage) and that he 
skmld be not only willing, but desirouS) not to 
procure finr himself the gratitude of the obliged 
person, nor to obtain his admiration ; but would 
be contoited, that, while he himself afibrded all 
tbe benefit^' an interv^ng agent should have all 
the credit. This disinterestedness is among the 
nicer criteria of a Christian spirit 

While we can with truth assign the most 
liberal praise to diat spirit of charity which pre- 
eminently distinguishes the present period, we 
are compdled to lament that justice is not held 
in equal estimation by some of those who give 
the* law to manners. This considerably di- 
minishes their influence, because it is the quality 
iriiich, of aU others, they most severely require 
in tlieir dependents, as being that which is most 
immediately connected witli their own interest 
And how fiir from equitable is it, to blame and 
punish the statutable ofience in petty men, whose 
breadi of int^iity is unhappily fiicilitated by 
Gcmtinual opportunity, or induced by the pressure 
of want, while the rigorous exacter of justice is 
as defective in the practice^ as he is strict in the 
requisition? 

The qpecies of injustice alluded to, consists 
much in that laxity of principle which admits of 
a scale of expense disproportioned to the fortune; 
this creates the inevitable necessity of remaining 
in heavy arrears to those who can ill afford to 
give long credit: in return, it induces m the 
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creditor the habit, and alinasrt; tbfc SMOessi^p* <rf 
enhancing the price of his coniiiK)£t^« Th% , 
evil would be little, if the t^KTcrndtoMmH ^PVffft 
only felt by those whose tardy {myiiMm rendm 
exorbitance almost {pardonable : but <vdMir% who 
practise the most exact justice, are iDTolf«d ill 
the penalty, without partaking in the tolftnot I 
and the correct are taxed for the imfireibily of 
the dilatory. This dilapidating habit leads to 
an indolence in inspecting accounts^; and the 
increasing unwillingness to examine into deblSf 
increases the inability to discharge them; for 
debts, like sins, become more burdentome in 
proportion as people neglect to enquire into 
them. Perhaps there is no instance of miaoon-* 
duct which tends more directly to diminiah in* 
fluence than the imprudence of contracting debttf 
and the irregularity and consequent injustice of 
which it is sometimes unintentionally the cause. 
And here, if we might be allowcii a remark 
somewhat foreign to our immediate subjectf it 
may be observed, that the low conception of 
justice of which we complain has infected not 
only morals, but religion ; or rather, what began 
in our principle towards God, extends to our 
practice towards man. It is the attribute of 
which we make the least scruple to rob the 
Almighty ; for it is a fashionable, though coverty 
mode of arraigning his justice, when we affect 
to exalt his character by representing him as too 
merciful to punish. Justice is not only emi- 
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oentiy conspicuous in her own central station, 
bat gives life and light to other attributes. By 
cutting off superfluous expenses, temperance 
and sobriety grow out of justice ; and, what is 
subtracted from luxury, is carried over, without 
additional expense, to the account of bene- 
ficence. 

The Holy Scriptures lay down some precise 
and indispensable rules for the practice of jus- 
tice, while they leave great latitude, at least as to 
the selection of its individual acts, to charity. 
Justice can be maintained only by this distinct 
demand and rigid acquiescence, while charity 
would loose the nature and quality of benevo- 
lence, if it were under any such express and 
definite rules. Charity may choose her objects, 
but those^of justice are chosen for her. It was, 
doubdess, in mercy, that no absolute rule or 
limitation is made respecting charity, that we 
might have the gratification of a voluntary de- 
light in its exercise, for our nature is, in this re- 
spect, so kindly constituted, that, in minds not 
peculiarly ill formed, the call to beneficence is 
the call to enjoyment 

But to return. — The influence of the greats 
** the observed of all observers," descends into 
the social walks of life. The pinnacle on which 
they stand, makes their most trivial actions, and 
even words, objects of attention and imitation to 
those beneath them. The consciousness of this 
should be an additional motive for avoiding, in 
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their ordinary convergation, not only what it 
corrupt, but whatever savours of levity and inw - 
prudence ; the vanity of the little world is ready, 
not from mischief, but self«importancei to con- 
vert the thoughtless slips of the great into coo* 
sequence; their most frivolous remarks are 
quoted, merely that the quoter may seize the 
only occasion he could ever find of showing that 
he has been admitted to their company. This 
harmless little stratagem holds out a strong mo* 
tive for those whose condition in life makes tbem 
subjects of observation, occasionally to let fidl 
something that may be remembered, not merdy 
because they said it, but because it was wordi 
saying. This remark applies to superiorttf of 
talents, to be considered in our next head, st31 
more than of rank. 

As the great and noble are sufficiently dis* 
posed to look with reverted eye back to their 
ancestral honours, it were to be wished that 
they were all as ready, as we are happy to aay 
some of them are, to cast the same careful re- 
trospect to the ancient usages of their illustrioiui 
houses. There was a time when family-devo* 
tion was considered as a kind of natural appen- 
dage to high rank, when domestic worship wai 
almost as inseparably connected with the arista* 
cracy, as the church with the state. The chapA 
was as much a part of the splendid establishment 
as the state-room. When the form of piety wif 
thus kept up, the reality was more likely to 
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t. Even Uie appearance was an Iiomage to 
^ioD, tbe ¥erj' cusiom was an honourable r&- 
nitioa of Cbristionily. But, in tlie wnj' of 
aeaux, h must have been of high imporianoe ; 
domestics would have llieir sense of du^ 
alive, and would with more alacrity serve 
OM who they saw served God. It was a bond 
political as well as of moral union ; it was the 
lijr occasion on which " t)ie rich and [loor met 
te geib er ." There is something of a coalescing 
' in social worship. In acknowledging 
nunon dependence on their common 
Ibflter, this equality of half an hour would be 
Buly to prtnnote subordination tlirou^i the rest 
af (be day* Take it in an inferior point of view, 
k m a useful discipline, it was a family muster- 
tvR, a BOTt of domestic parade, which regularly 
bnoght the privates before their commanding 
oflken^ and maintained order as well as de- 
lected absence. It was also calculated to pro- 
note the interests of the superiors, by perlodt- 
(aDy reminding their dependents of their duty to 
Godf which necessarily involves everj' human 
<iilig«lioti. 

Wc come now to speak, though cursorily, of 
uodter deposit of talent, not less extensive in 
itt inniediate efiects, and far more important in 
itt cotuequences ; the influence of Genius and 
Lewnii^. As the influence of well-directed 
talents is too obvious to require animadversion. 
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we fthall confltid our brief remarks to their con- 
trary direction. If wo could Ntippose the man 
whose talents htidy by pernicious principles! bem 
diverted from their right channelt to bavei at 
the close of life, that clear view of his own cha- 
racter, and tlie misapplication of his mental 
powers, which will be presented to him when 
he o|)ens his eyes on eternity, we should witneii 
as complete a contrast with his present feelings 
as any two opposite descriptions of character 
could exhibit 

Of all the various sentences to be awarded 
at the dread tribunal, can imagination figure one 
more severe than will be pronounced against the 
polluted and polluting wit ; the noblest faculties 
turned into arms against him who gave them, the 
eloquence which would scarcely have disparaged 
the tongue of angels, converted to the rhetoric 
of hell ? 

'Vhe miscliief of a corrupt book is indefinite^ 
both in extent and duration. When the per- 
sonal example of the writer has done its worsts 
and has only ruined his friends and neighbours^ 
the o))cration of an unprirtcipled work may be 
but just beginning. It is a sin, the commission 
of which carries in it more of the character of its 
Infernal inspirer thon any other. It is a crime 
not prompted by appetite, kindled by passion^ 
or provoked by temptation : but a gratuitouSf 
voluntary, cold-blooded enormity, the offspring 
of intellectual wickedness, the diild of spiritual 
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dq>raYity ; the deepest $in without the sli^test 
excuse^ Sins of surprise have infirmity to plead, 
but, in this firigid viilany, the badness of the 
motiye keeps pace with the turpitude of the act* 
The ifUenUon is to ofiend God, the project b to 
ruin man; the aim is to poison the temporal 
peace, the design is to murder the everlasting 
hope of all who come in contact with it. 

But the exclusive application of talents to 
subjects perfecdy unexceptionable^ and right and 
valuable, as far as they go, is sometimes an oc- 
casion in which we might mingle r^ret with ad- 
miratioo* We view with reverence the pro- 
fiMmd scholar, a man, so tar from having lost 
any time in trifling, whose very amusements are 
labours, and whose relaxation is intensity of 
thon^t, and sedulity of study. By unremitting 
diligence, he has been daily adding fresh stores 
to his ponderous mass of erudition, or periodi- 
cally presenting new tomes to the literary world, 
in return for those he has rifled. But, put the 
case, that such a man has never so much as 
conceived the thought of lending to religion his 
weight of character, or the influence of his re- 
putation, by devoting some little fragment of 
time to a moral or religious speculation; has 
never once entertained the idea of occasionally 
directing his treasures of learning into any 
channel which leads to the country where he 
and his volumes together, the durable register of 
his life, are soon about to land, — Who can fbr- 
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bear, in the contemplation of such a possible 
charaicter, regretting that his too moderate am- 
bition should be satisfied with the applause of 
an age or an island, without once exercising his 
talents on some topic which might have included 
the concerns of his whole species, which might 
have embraced the interests of both worlds ? 
Who can forbear lamenting, that he has risen 
so high without reflecting that, in a moral sense, 
** one step higher would set him highest;'' that 
he should have been contented with the idolatrous 
worship of some Pagan sage as editor or anno- 
tator ; and, for tliat humble meed, to relinquish 
the duty of glorifying his Maker, by instructing 
his fellow-creatures ; as if that were a less c^len- 
did object, an inferior concern to be turned 
over to inferior abilities, and to which inferior 
abilities were adequate ? 

If the awful apprehension of a future account 
could, at the close of life, lead even the illus- 
trious Grotius, who had with equal ability 
cultivated both secular and sacred studies, to 
wish that he could change characters with a 
poor pious peasant, who used to spend most of 
his time in reading the Bible at his gate, what 
may finally be the wish of those who, having 
quitted a far less useful life without any such 
contrite confession, are brought to witness at 
once the retribution assigned to the conscien- 
tious use of one solitary talent, and to Jeel that 
awarded to their own vast but abused allot- 
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ment? That awakeDing parable of the Divine 
Teacher which presents so terrible a view of 
the ** great gulf" which irrevocably separated 
two other neighbours, whose respective lots in 
worldly circumstances resembled the distinc- 
tions of intellect in the preceding instance-* 
tiiat ^ gulf which eternally divided the holy 
be^ar from the opulent sensualist — is equally 
applicable to the present case. If any thing 
could deepen or widen a barrier already hope- 
lessly impassable, might it not be the substitu- 
tion of ill-Implied abilities for misemployed 
riches ? • 

An affecting thought involuntarily forces 
itself upon us, on the departure of distinguished 
genios. All those shining talents which had 
hitherto too exclusively filled our minds, sink 
at once in our estimation, because we know 
they are now nothing to their possessor but as 
tbey were used, worse than nothing if they were 
not used wisely. In the court were he now 
stands for trial, neither the cogent argument 
nor the pointed wit can secure his acquittal; 
happy if they appear not strong evidences 
against it. The qualities of his heart, which 
perhaps, dazzled by those of his head, we had 
not taken into the account — his errors having 
been lost in his brightness — now come forward 
as the others recede. Our feelings are solely 

* Let DO one supply this to the great statesman of Hol- 
land above mentioned. 
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occupied with what may be now available to 
him to whom we have owed pleasure or inform^ 
ation. That fame which we lately thought so 
solid a good, seems now a painted cloud mating 
into air — that proud for ever for which he 
wrote, seems dwindled to a point •«— that vision* 
ary immortality which we had assigned as his 
meed, compared with the eternity on which he 
has entered, is become less than the shadow to 
tilt) substance, less than the halo to the sun. 

This idea strikes the mind with peculiar 
force, upon die recent decease of two writers of 
uncommon reach of thought, profound research^ 
and unbounded philological learning. Had 
tliese two eminent men been possessed of in- 
ferior minds, or a more dubious fiime, their 
death would have sounded the signal of silenocp 
no less to tlie moralist tlian to the satirist, as 
to tlie gross sensuality and corrupt principles of 
the one, the avowed infidelity and profligate 
political doctrines of the other. As it is, we 
caimot but refer to them, though with feelings 
of pungent regret, and only under a strong 
sense of the atonement which such examples 
owe to the world for the mischief they do it, as 
a melancholy illustration of some of the pre- 
ceding remarks. It is to be feared tliat the 
unmixed commendation of their talents and 
erudition, without tlie gentlest censure of their 
principles and practices, with which some of 
our journals abounded on the loss of these able 
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but unhappy m^i, might tend to impress the 
anient youthful student with an over-valuation 
of genius, nnsanctified by Christian principles, 
of erudition undignified by virtuous conduct. 

Far, very fiur, from my heart be the unge- 
neroQS thought of treating departed eminence 
with disrespect, but in analysing striking cha- 
noicrs, is it not a duty to s^Murate ^^ the pre« 
cioos from the viie," lest unqualified admiration, 
where there is such large room for censure, 
should, while profiisely embalming the dead, 
allure the ingenuous living to an imitation as un« 
findted as the pan^|;yric was undistinguishing?* 

* To f tr eyea i any BtstakcD applicatioa of these re* 
xnB^ it may be proper to avow that Professor Ponon 
»d Mr. Home Tooke are the persons to whom they 
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CHAP. VIIL 

OK TIME, CONSIDERED A8 A TALENT. 

Ip we already begin to feel what a large portkm 
of life we have improvidently squandered—* 
what days and nights have been suffered to 
waste themselves, if not criminally, yet inoon- 
siderately ; if not loaded with evil, yet destitute 
of good — how much time has been coosumed 
in worthless employments, frivolous amuse-* 
ments, listless indolence, idle reading, and taid 
imaginations — if things already begin to appear 
wrong, which we once thought at least barm- 
less, though not perhaps useful — what appear- 
ance will they assume in that inevitable hour 
when all things will be seen in their true lights 
and appreciated according to their intrinsic 
value ? We shall then feel in its full force hoir 
often we neglected what we knew to be our 
duty, shunned what we were aware was our 
interest, and declined what we yet believed 
would add to our happiness; while, with per- 
verted energy, we eagerly pursued what we 
had reason to think was contrary to our in- 
terest, duty, and happiness. But excuses sa- 
tisiy us now, to which we shall not then give 
the hearing for a moment. The thin disguise 
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wliidi the illusion of the senses now casts over 
Tuutjr, sloth, and error, will then be as little 
cfficia[it as consolatoiy. 

We are always ready to ccnnplain of the gay 

world ; bat may we not venture to wish that the 

rdigUmts world also had not it« feults ? They 

wmj be called specks, but specks upon ermine 

sally its purit)^. Do not the prevailing errors 

of some religious professors appear by the want 

of sdMaual, and the misi^plication of time ? 

Is not this predoQS talent too much devoted to 

musics dress, trifling visits, and light reading ? 

And does not this devotedness bring the two 

dasses nearer to each other than they would 

iriDii^y be thought ? There is this difference ; 

we oqpect It from the one, it is a part of their 

system; it is a complete departure from that of 

dieodier. 

He who carefully governs his mind will con- 
sdentionsly regulate his time. To him who 
thus accurately distributes it, who appropriates 
the hour to its due employment, life will never 
seem tedious, yet counted by this moral arith- 
metic it will be really long. If we compute our 
time as critically as our other possessions; if 
we assign its proportions to its duties, though 
the divisions will then be so fiilly occupied that 
they will never drag, yet the aggregate sum will 
be found sufficiently long for all the purposes 
to which life is destined. 
It is not a little absurd that they who most 
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wish to abolish time would be the least willing 
to abridge life. But is it not unreasonable to 
endeavour to annihilate the parcels of which 
life is composed, and at the same time to have 
a dread of shrinking the stock? They who 
most pathetically lament the want of time, are 
either persons who plunge themselves into un* 
necessary concerns, or those who manage them 
ill, or those who do nothing. The first create 
the deficiency they deplore ; the second do not 
so much want time as arrangement; the last, 
like brute animals laden with gold, groan under 
the weight of a treasure of which they make no 
use« and do not know the value. 

They will never make a right use of time 
who turn it over to chance, who live without 
any definite scheme for its employment, or any 
fixed object for its end. Such desultory beings 
will be carried away by every trifle that strikes 
the senses, or any whim that seizes the imagia<- 
ation. They who live without any ultimate 
point in view, can have no regular process in 
the steps which lead to it. 

But though in order to prevent confusion, to 
animate torpor, and to tame irregularity, it i$ 
always a duty to form a plan, occasions will 
arise when it may be a higher duty to break it 
Both ourselves and our plans must ever be k^ 
subject to the will of a higher power. That is 
an ill-regulated mind which wears life ^way 
without any settled schema of a<;tion ; that is a 
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little mind which makes itself a slave to any 
preconceived rule, when a more imperative 
duty may arise to demand its infraction. Pro- 
vidence may call us to some work during the 
day which we did not foresee in the morning. 
Even a good design must be relinquished to 
make way'for a better, nor must we sacrifice a 
useful to a &vourite object, nor must we scruple 
to renounce our inclinations at the call of duty 
or of necessity, for God loves a cheerful doer as 
well as a " cheerful giver." 

In our use of time we frequently practise a 
delusion which cheats us of no inconsiderable 
portion of its actual enjoyment. The now 
escapes us while we are settling future points 
not only of business, of ease, or of pleasure, but 
of benevolence, of generosity, of piety. These 
imaginary points to which we impatiently stretch 
forward in idea, we fix at successive but distant 
intervals, endeavouring by the rapid march of 
a hurrying imagination to annihilate the inter- 
vening spaces. One great evil of reckoning too 
absolutely on marked periods which may never 
arrive, is, that by this absorption of the mind, we 
n^lect present duties in the anticipation of 
events not only remote but uncei1;ain. Even if 
the anticipated period does arrive, it is not 
always applied to the purpose to which it was 
pledged ; and the event which was to feel the 
full weight of our interference and commanding 
influeuce, when it has taken place, sinks into 
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the undistinguished mass of time and circuni- ' 
stances. The point which we once thought, if 
it ever could be attained, would supply abtni* 
dant matter, not only for present duty or 
pleasure, but for delightful retrospection, loses • 
itself^ as we mingle with it, in the common 
heap of forgotten things; and as we recede 
from it, merges in the dim obscure of &ded re- 
collections. Having arrived at the era, instead 
of seizing on that present so impatiently desired 
while it was future^ we again send our imagin* 
ations out to fresh distances in search of fresh 
deceits. While we are pushing it on to objects 
still more remote, the large uncalculated spaces 
of comfort and peace, or of languor and dis- 
content, which fill the chasm, and which we 
scarcely think worth taking into the account^ 
make up far the greater part of life. 

All this would be only foolish, and would 
hardly deserve a harsher name, if these large 
uncultivated wastes, these barren interstices, 
these neglected subdivisions, had not all of 
them imperious demands of their own — if they 
were not to be as rigorously accounted for, as 
the vivid spots and shining prospects which 
promise so much and produce so little. 

Let us not then compute time by particular 
periods or signal events. Let us not content 
ourselves with putting our festal days only into 
the calendar, but remember that from the hour 
when reason begins to operate, to the hour 
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in which it shall be extinguished, ev€^ particle 
oCtime is valuable : that no day can be insigni- 
ficant, when eveiy day is to be accounted for ; 
diat each one possesses weight and importance, 
because of each the retribution is to be received. 
In the prospect therefore of our coming time, 
let us not make great leaps irom the expect- 
ation to the occurrence; but bearing in mind 
that small concerns make up the larger share 
of life, let us aim to execute well those which 
lie more immediately before us. For the in- 
stant occasion we have life and time in hand, 
for that which is prospective, we may no longer 
be in possession of either : and it is an argument 
of no small cogency, that he who devotes time 
to its best purposes, secures eternity for its best 
enjoyments. 

But we are guilty of the strange inconsist- 
ency of being most prodigal of what we best 
love^ and of throwing away what we most fear 
to lose, that time of which life is made up. If 
God does not give us a short time, we can 
contrive to make it short by this wretched hus- 
bandry. It is not so much indigence of time as 
prodigality in the waste of it, that prevents life 
from answering all the ends for which it is 
given. Few things make us so independent of 
the world as the prudent disposition of this pre- 
cious article. It delivers people from hanging 
on the charity of others to emancipate them 
from the slavery of their own company. We 
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should not only be careful not to waste our own 
time, but that others do not rob us of it. The 
distinction of crime between ^^ stealing our 
purse " and ^^ stealing our good name " has 
been beautifully contrasted. That the purse m 
^* trash " is a sentiment echoed by many who 
yet set no small value on the trash so liberally 
condemned ; while the waster of his own, or 
the pilferer of another's time, escapes a censure 
which he ought more heavily to incur. It is a 
felony fot* which no repentance can make resti* 
tution, the commodity being not only invaluable 
but irrecoverable. 

Considerable evil, with respect to the economy 
of time, arises from an error which infects some 
minds of a superior cast -— a notion that con- 
tempt of order and custom are indications of 
genius, that great minds cannot be tied to times, 
nor enslaved by seasons. They value them- 
selves on being systematic only in their disdain of 
method, on being regular in nothing but irre- 
gularity; with them accident gives the law to 
action. They pride themselves not in des- 
patching business but postponing it, and this in 
order to show with what ability they can re- 
trieve time to which they are always in arrears. 
From this vanity of intimating that they can 
execute in hours what costs slower souls days 
or weeks, the most pressing business is deferred 
to some indefinite period, and duties thus post- 
poned are not seldom omitted. 
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The same <;onfidence in his own powers 
which leads a young man of genius to believe 
he can catch knowledge by intuition, see every 
thing at a glance, and comprehend every thing 
in a moment, tempts him to put off that mo- 
ment. But if such wonders are really to be 
achieved without the old ingredients time and 
study, what might he not expect would be 
accomplished with their assistance? Those 
who are now marvels would then be miracles I 
The too common consequence of this impatience 
of application is to affect to despise whatever 
knowledge requires time to attain, and to con- 
sider whatever demands industry to acquire as 
not worth acquiring. 

Nor is this error monopolised by talents. 
We have known some, who, having no other 
evidence of genius to produce, never failed to 
be unpunctual. It is a wonder that the more 
intellectual, seeing their province thus invaded 
by dunces, do not become regular through mere 
contempt of their imitators, and abandon the 
abuse of time to those who know not how to 
spend it wisely. 

Christianity is a social principle. He who 
has discovered the use of time, and consequently 
the value of eternity, cannot but be solicitous 
for the spiritual good of his fellow-creatures. 
The one, indeed, is indicative of the other. But 
this good, like every other, is not witliout its 
dangers. We cannot essentially benefit people 
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without associating with theni) without render- 
ing ourselves agreeable to them. But in so 
doing we should ever recollect that we may 
seek to please till we forget to serve them, we 
may soften strong truths to render them more 
palatable, till we come gradually less to recom- 
mend them than ourselves. In the spirit of 
friendly accommodation we may insensibly 
lower the standard of religion, with a view to 
make ourselves more agreeable, and may de- 
ceive in order to conciliate. 

Or we may fall into another error. We 
may begin at the wrong end. We may censure 
the wrong practice without any reference to the 
principle, or we may suit our counsels, not to 
the wants, but to the taste, of our friend. In 
our endeavours to promote the good of others, 
we should be careful to find out the points in 
which they are most deficient If their error 
be ignorance of Scripture, if worldliness, if pre- 
judice, if a general disinclination to seriousness, 
if a blind respect for religion, joined to an un- 
acquaintedness with its doctrines ; in each case, 
a very different mode of conduct will be requi- 
site. In each, in all, we should, indeed, with 
the utmost fairness, lay open the whole scheme 
of Christianity, neither concealing its difficulties, 
its humbling requisitions, nor the self-denials it 
imposes. But, at the same time, if we suspect 
any one truth to be particularly revolting to 
them, it will be more prudent to approach this 



I gradually through others, from wtiich 
ibey are less averse, than, liy forcing its ititro- 
luction at tlie outset, shut up the way to farther 
progress. Every doctrine should be unfolded 
padually, judiciously, temperately, not insisting 
1 any points that are not clearly scriptural, 
DT on any tliat admit of doubtful disputation, 
nor on many points at n time; and, above all> 
CD none unseasonably, or unceasingly. 

i babit of turning time to account, by 
endeavouring to be useful to others, will, if 
conducted witli mildness, and exercised with 
Christian humility, be eminently beneRcifll to 
ourselves. It wdl set us on a closer examin- 
ktioii of the truths we suj^gest; and, in contend- 
Uig with blindness and self-aufBciency, wc shall 
find a wholesome exercise for our own patience 
and moderation. It may remind us, that we 
Were once, perhaps, in the same state. Above 
ill, it will put us on a more strict watchfulness 
nvcr our own hearts and lives, lest we should 
be adopting one set of principles for our con- 
Tvrsation, and another for our conduct. It will 
induce the necessity of a more exact consistency, 
s they, to whom we are counsellors, will not 
be backward, if we furnish them with the least 
ground, to be our ceiisurers. 

And here I would afTeetionately suggest to 
my numerous amiable young frientls, the benefit 
Jo be derived to their own minds from turning 
V certain portion of their time to the personal 
K 3 
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of Ae poor, Ibr wlndi 90 wide i 
t Dovr prondenfuJly cfpeiied« Iflf 
dbedenents of rd^^mis ldio«V^ 
manberleM lepeHtiam of the iMiM 
i — in being; obl%ed tobef^i^pikl 
ifae MDpfe docmefit wbidi tbejr fimried dief 
kd long ago iunmaacd — iaibehmBMing Wh 
etmkj of lovimng tbeir iitas, and debeaiiiK 
dKxr hmgoMgty Id order to make fhemtdrtB iiK 
•digible — in tbe fe ffac arm ce which duhiew of 
intellect, perreneoea of temper^ and ingmtf^ 
tnde denumd, tb^ nnygain some proficiency 
dieiiBeHes, ercn where their suceesf widi odierf 
fa least eoe uut m ght g^ 

Bat to whaterer accoimt we torn our time 
with respect to others, the first oligect of iti 
r^bt emplojiDent fa with oarsdres; and thif 
not onlj in dischargii^ those exercises of pieljr 
and Tirtiie^ which are too obrions and too ge^ 
neraOy adknowledged, to reqinre to be specified ^ 
but, in attending to the secret diqxMfitions of 
the mind, in order to ascertain its real cha* 
racter. We do not mean to imply that we can 
jodge of its state by the thoaghts which are ne^ 
oessarily suggested by any actual business, or 
any pressing ol^gect, sach thoughts being the 
proper demand of the occasion, and not any 
certain indication of our abiding state and ha- 
bitnal temper. But, by watching the natare 
and tendency of oar spontaneons thonghts, we 
may, in a great measure, determine on the cha* 
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of our minds; their Tolantary tbongfata 
lad improoqpted fedings, being the streams 
mkkh indirste the fiNmtain whence they flow. 
The heart is diat perennial spring ; ibr, whether 
fmee or natnre siqiply the current, the ^^"*yui 
ii inexhanstiUe. In either case, the more 
dbondantly it flows, the more constantly its 
WHle is fed by fiesh si^^lies ; expense, instead 
€f exhausting, ailments the stream, whether 
the aomnoe firom earth supply worldly thoi^ts, 
or that from above such as are heavenly* 
Thooghts determine on the character: as tke 
sua tiimkeiij so is he* 

What a scene will qpen upon us, when, firom 
our eternal state, we shall look back on the use 
we have made of time ! What a revolution will 
be wrought in our opinions I What a contrast 
will be ohibited, when we shall take a dear re- 
trospect of all we have done, and all we ought 
to Ittve done ! And shall we, then, put ofi* the 
inspection to an uncertain period, to a period, 
idien we can neither rq)ent to any purpose for 
what was wrong, nor b^in to do what we shall 
dioi perceive would have been right ? Let these 
fi:equent meditations on death lead us to reflect 
what the feelings of a dying bed will be. Let 
us think now what will then be the review of 
riches mis-spent, of talents neglected or per- 
verted, of influence abused, of learning misap- 
plied, of time misemployed ! To entertain 
serious thoughts of death now, is the most likely 
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method for rectifying tempers, for conquering 
propensities, for establishing principles, for con- 
firming habits, of which we shall then feel the 
consequence ; for relinquishing enterprises and 
pursuits, for the success of which we may then 
be as much afflicted, as we should now be at 
the defeat. 

He who cannot find time to consult his Bible, 
will find, one day, that he has time to be sick ; 
he who has no time to pray, must find time to 
die. He who can find no time, to reflect, is 
most likely to find time to sin; he who cannot 
find time for repentance, will find an eternity in 
which repentance will be of no avail. Let us, 
then, under the influence of the Divine Spirit 
seriously reflect, under what law we came into 
the world ; ^^ it is appointed for all men once to 
die^ and, after death, the judgment." Is it 
not obvious, then, that the design of life is to 
prepare for judgment; and that in proportion 
as we employ time well, we make immortality 
happy ? 
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Ik that general use of the Talents suggested in 
the parable, there is also a particular vocation, 
on the exercise of which, every man must equi- 
tably determine. Each is particularly called 
upon to acquit himself of that more immediate 
duty, for the practice of which, God has given 
special endowments and opportunity. Our 
Maker requires the specific exercise of the spe- 
cific talent. The nature of the gift points out 
the nature of the requisition, llie use of the 
endowment is a peculiar debt, a marked obliga- 
tKN). This is not a gift confounded with the 
mass of his gifts, but one by which God designs 
to be, by that individual, more remarkably glo- 
rified. 

But chofity is a virtue of all times and all 
places. It is not so much an independent 
grace in itself, as an energy, which gives the last 
touch and highest finish to every other, and re- 
solves them all mto one common principle. It 
is called " the very bond of perfectness," not 
only because it unites us to God, our ultimate 
perfection, but because it ties all the other virtues 
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together, and refers them^ tho« concatenated^ to 
Him, their common source and centre* 

8u Peter having given a pressing exhortation 
to many exalted duties, finishes by ascribing to 
charity this emphatical superiority ; ** Above aU 
ihinggf have fervent charity/^ It is, indeed^ 
the prolific principle of all duty : a conflaence 
of every thing that is lovely and amiable : the 
fimntain from which all excellencies tioWf die 
stream in which they all meet* It is not sub- 
ject to the ebb and flow of passion or partialtty 
—it is true Christian sympathy* It is timder 
without weakness ; it does not arise from thai 
constitutional softness which may be rather in- 
firmity than virtue* It is the aflfection of the 
Gospel ; a love derived from tlie Spirit of Christy 
and reciprocally communicated among his 
genuine followers* 

Charity comprehends an indefinitely wide 
sphere, both in feeling and doing* According 
to the arrangement of St* Paul, in his beautiful 
personification of this grace*, she may be said to 
embrace almost the whole scheme of religious, 
personal, and social duty* ^' Patient and kind,^^ 
she does not wait to be solicited to acts of be- 
nignity, she seizes the occasion — she does more, 
she watches for it* She *^ endures]^^ evils, but 
inflicts none ; she does not select her trials, but 
'* bears all things*** Though " she believes all 
things,*' yet she exercises her hope without re« 

* Firtft Epiftle to the Corifithisti^^ chiip. xiil. 
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linqoishing her prudence; sometimes, where 
ooaviction forbids her thinking favourably, even 
Aen it does not prevent <^ her hoping all things.'* 
9ie subdues *^ vaunting," conquers the swellings 
of insolence, and the intractableness of pride. 
Not (Holy ^ she envieth not," not only she dis- 
allows the injustice of desiring what is another's^ 
bat^ by a noble disdain of selfishness, she even 
" seeketh not her own." Her disinterestedness 
stirs her up to the perpetual rooting out that 
principle wrought by nature into the constitu- 
tion of the soul. So far from thinking it a proof 
ef q>irit to resent injuries, she is not *^ easily 
provoked" by them. She smooths the fierceness 
of the irascible, and corrects the acrimony of 
the evil-tempered. She not only does not per- 
petrate, but *< she thinketh no evil." She has 
found a shorter way of becoming rich than 
avarice ever invented, for charity makes another's 
goods her own by a simple process ; without 
dispossessing the proprietor, she rejoices so 
much in another's prosperity that it becomes 
hers, because it is his. 

Here we see that the Apostle places charity 
not only before all the virtues which he thus 
gracefully marshals, before qualities the most 
moral, gifts the most spiritual, attainments the 
most intellectual, but he actually degrades these 
last in the comparison ; he does not barely lower 
their value, he annihilates it. Without this prin- 
ciple of life, this soul of duty, this essence of 
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goodness, they arenotonly little, theyare nothing* 
Without charity, possessions, talents, exertions^ 
are all fruitless. They are of no value in the 
sight of God : they are of no efficacy to oar 
salvation. Charity alone sanctifies our ofieringSt 
recommends our prayers, and makes our very 
praises acceptable. 

And though nothing is formally efficadooi 
but the blood and merits of Christ, yet cbariQr, 
as a divine grace, and one that will never cease, 
shows that our interest in him, and union with 
him, are real and genuine. 

But to descend to the particulars of charityf 
and apply the different branches of it to the 
common purposes of life. — Whenever we are 
promoting the good of mankind, either by as- 
sisting public institutions, or relieving indivi- 
duals, we are obviously helping on the cause of 
charity ; and, when we cannot effectively assist 
the work, we may exercise the principle; we may 
pray for the happiness which we cannot confer, 
and rejoice in every addition to the general good 
towards which we cannot contribute. On the 
other hand, the purse may sometimes be open 
where the heart is shut. And it is perhaps a 
more rare and a higher virtue to exercise for- 
bearance towards the faults, and to put a candid 
construction on the actions, of others, than to 
supply their wants, or promote their temporal 
interests. But whether candour in judging, or 
liberality in giving, be the virtue in exercise, by 
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D adoption of cncli an n law, and the prnclicu 
bolli on tJic grtiiind ol* ctiriforinity to tlm 
ivinc will, wf shall acquire such a Imhit of ex- 
mining the kind affectioiiii, lliiU wimt was adopted 
a principle will be established into n pluuuro > 
trbat was a force upon nature, will alinost grow 
into D part of it ; obligation will become choice, 
" npube, duty necessity ; the encrf^y will be- 
come so powerful, that the heart will involun- 
tarily spring to the performance ; indolence, sei- 
fixhnesH, trouble, inconvenience, will vniiiHli 
under the vigorous operation of n liabit whose 
.motive id genuine Christianity. 

One Christian grace is never exercised nt the 
txpcnsG of another, nor is it perfect, unless it 
promotes ttmt other. Thus charity enjoys al>> 
(tincntly that she may give liberally. Wliilo 
ihe restrains every wrung inclination, she sti- 
mulatos us to such as arc right. She is never a 
•oliury (juality, but is inseparably linked with 
truth and ec)uity. She leads us per[>etuftlly to 
-examine our means, depositions; and opportu- 
nities, and to exert their combined force fur the 
promotion of the greatest possible good. She 
teaches us to contribute to the comfort of othem 
U well BH to their necessities. She converts small 
kindnesses into great ones, by doing them with 
reference U) Gotlj for it is not so much tlio 
worth, as the tem|>er, which will render them ae- 
ceptuble to him. 

Wc must not judgu of our charity by single 
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acts and partkalar instances, for they are not 
always good ni^i who do good things, but by 
our general tendencies and propensities. We 
must stzire after an nnifcHini^ in our chari^.— t- 
ezamine whether it be equable, steady, voluntary, 
and not a charity of times, and seasons, and ho- 
moors. If we are as unkind and illiberal in one 
instance as we are profuse in another, when the 
demand is equal, and we have both the choice 
and the means, whatever we may be, we are not 
charitable. 

Though charity, as we have already observed, 
is a quality of universal application, and by no 
means limited within the narrow bounds of idms- 
giving, yet, not to allow a due, that is, a high rank 
and station to those works of benevolence to 
which our Redeemer gives so conspicuous a place 
in his exhibition of the scrutiny at the general 
judgment, would be mistaking the genius of 
Christianity, would be departing from the prac- 
tice and the principles of its Founder ; it would 
be forgetting the high dignity he conferred on 
this grace, when he declared that he should con- 
sider the smallest work of love done to the 
the least of his followers for his sake as done to 
himself. 

This pecuniary charity is not be limited to 
our particular connections — must not be con- 
fined to unfounded attachments, to party-fa- 
vourites. It must be governed by the law of 
justice. We must not do a little good to one 
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vhich may involve a greater injury to aaother ; 
yet, though we should keep our hearts always 
qten and our feelings alive to the general beue- 
fit, stiU, as our power must be inevitably con- 
tracted, whatever right others may have to our 
beneficence, localjcircumstances, natural expect- 
ations, and'pressing necessity, confer the more 
immediate claim. The most immediate is that 
of *' llie household of fajlli." 

Some worthy men give their money to cliari- 
tahle puposes, some give their time ; and they 
do well. But he who gives bis time that he 
may examine the truth of the want, in order 
that he may relieve it, does better. He takes 
Job lor his model, — " The cause which I knew 
not I searched out." 

From hence it appears, that in enquiring into 
the duties of charity, we must not overlook the 
use to be made of riches, one of the talents im- 
plied in tlie parable. The application of money, 
whether "kept by its owners to tlieir liiirtj" or 
squandered to their destruction, will equally be 
made the subject of final investigation. Lord 
Bacon's remark, that " riches, when kept in a 
heap, are corrupt like a dunghill, but, when spread 
abroad, diffuse beauty and fertility," has been 
more admired than acted upon. All the fine 
sentences that have been pelted at the head of 
covetousness, have probably never reformed one 
miser; nor have the most pointed aphorisms, 
not divinely directed, ever taught the luxurious 
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th^ trwa waa of monay. Happily the iige fat* 
which wa Uva U no ^narally diapoiad to iKstn of 
banaflaauaa, that thara navar was a pariod wbtoh 
laaa impoaad tha naoaaaity to praaa the duty^ to^ 
anroraa tha praatica, or to point out tha o^jaotii 
A thouaand naw channala ara opanadt yat tbt 
oh] o«aa ara not driad wp i tha atraama flow In 
abundanca, aa if fad by a parannial fountain. 

Lat not any^ona, howavari intranah himaalf In 
tha auppoaad aaaurity of aunn^unding goodncMSt 
Lat not any taka comfort that ha livaa in an ago 
of charity, if ha himaalf ia not charitabla. Wa 
ara not banavolant by contact or infactiout or by 
braathing an atmoaphara of charity. Yat who 
haa not haanl paraona axultingly boaat of tbU 
nobla charactariatic of tha aga, who ara by no 
maana ramarltabla for contributing thair own con- 
tingent towarda aatabliahing ita character ? Pro- 
llably many a man gloriad in tha valour of hia 
country, and axulted in tha prida of balng an 
Engliahman, aftar tha battlaa of Trafalgar and 
Salamanca, who, had ha bean aant into tha 
action, would have been ahot for cowainJica. 

Who Ima not aeen tha ready ^ye diacharga ita 
kindly ahowera at a tale of woe, and tha (Vugal 
aentimentaliat comfort himaelf that hia teara had 
paid more cheaply the debt of benevolanca, for 
wlueh hia puraa had been aolicited, The authori 
nmny yeara ago, made one in a party of frienda j 
an expected gueit, who waa rather late, at length 
pama in ] ahe waa in great agitation, having bean 
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detuned on the road by a dreadfiil fire in the 

K^bpurliood. The poor &milj, who, were 

gone to bed, had been with difficulty awakened. 

,11ie mother had esc^)ed by throwing herself 

from a two pair of stairs window into the street. 

.She then recollected, that, in her extreme terror, 

she had left her child behind in bed. To the 

astonishment of all present, she instantly rushed 

badL throogfa the flames ; and, to the general joy, 

soon appeared with the child alive in her arms. 

While she was expressing her gratitude, the 

light crf'.the lamps fell on its &ce, and she per- 

ceiyed, to her inexpressible horror, that she bad 

saved the child of another woman — her own 

had perished. It may be imagined what were 

the Ibelings of the company. A subscription 

was instandy begun. Almost every one had 

liberally contributed, when a Nobleman, who 

could have bought the whole party, turning to 

the writer of these pages, said, ^^ Madam, I will 

give you — *' every expecting eye was turned to 

the Peer, knowing him to be unused to the 

giving mood ; the person addressed joyfully held 

oat her hand, but drew it back on his coolly 

saying, *' I will give you this affecting incident 

for the subject of your next tragedy." Some 

will read this passage who were present on the 

occasion. 

But since neither the logic nor the rhetoric 
of the writer, were she so happy as to possess 
either, is likely to make the " churl liberal," or 

VOL. IX. i^ 
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to Stir up the vain or the yoluptuous to a beiM- 
ficence which shall bear any fair proportion to 
the costly maintenance of their luxury or thdr 
vanityi the slight observations which follow shall 
be addressed to the bountiful giver, a oharacter, 
blessed be Ood, as common as it is amiable. 
To the act it is unnecessary to excite bim ; te 
the motive he cannot too carefully look. This 
is the more requisite, as, in an age in which more 
excellent charity sermons are annually preached 
than ever were delivered since the establishment 
of Christianity — that, which alone, of all the 
religions in the world, ever made chavitable 
foundations a part of its institution — we now 
and then meet with one, which seems to invert 
the principle, and to put the point for the base. 
It is with diffidence wo put the question, dread- 
ing to be suspected of indulging a spirit of ceiH 
sure where we would wish to oiFer unqualified 
commendation ; but do we not now and then 
hear assigned to almsgiving, nay assigned to 
the individual contribution for which the well- 
intentioned preacher is eloquently pleading, a 
merit so vast, that it would seem to supply the 
absence of all other merits ; a merit which would 
almost induce one to believe that a more than 
ordinary contribution to the plate would prove 
a golden key, to stand in his stead, who *< has 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers ?" 
To explain my meaning by an example : — 
In the Temple of Him who gave his Son to die, 
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e lor the sins of theworW, I once hcavrd, 
•wi fiwu no mean nuthority, Charity called thr 

■■ xirttv f^ thf agt. To tinvo IrrmMl ii tlie 

frevailing, (he disliiiguidiinfc, the moat aminbtc 
riisraclemtic of die ofj^e, bail been rij^ht and 
I. But wh«ii I found it thus gravely pro- 
fiOMd as an ex))ifttiuii for sin, I was ready to 
isDagiiiM thnt I henni the exclantntion of St. 
,PbuI to his Gabitians — *' I manriil that ye arc 
o soon ix'^movwl fron) him that culled ynii tinto 
he grace of Christ unlo nnother Giispel." 

WomostrcAdilyiiotonlynllowfor, but admire, 
dK ardour of an nniniated preacher, who, feel- 
ing hi& heart expand with his subject, finds tt as 
nach his delight, ns his duly, to impart to uvery 
1 the teiKlcr and coin}inssionate syin)mthies 
«iUi vhicl) his own uverflun-s ; and it is with re- 
e wc have preanmed to imitate the re- 
which Christian piety should impose 
I hadf in not overruling even a Christian 
ity. 

We hnvc no right to determine on the pni- 

•OTtiniis and |)ossibiItties of any man's chnrity, 

the principle we may determine ; there 

•n exhaustless spring in the lifnrt, even 

Christian's mcAiis will not admit of b 

current. Love is in fiict that motive 

inci]ilc, without which neither faidi, nor mys- 

normBTlyrdom.uonort'ventlie addition of 

second guinea to the pUtc, where only one had 

inlcDded, nor giving oil our gixxls tu the)K}Oi', 
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will profit any thing. Where this vital spirit 10 
wanting, the most ample bounty will not reach 
its end ; where it exists, ^^ the cup of cold 
water" shall be accepted. Without this am- 
mating principle, though the bounty may ob- 
tain applause, may influence others, may do 
good, and promote good, yet it may unhappily 
fall short of promoting the spiritual interests of 
the giver. He whc^ has promised to render to 
every man according to his deeds, knows the 
principle of the deed, and has never promised 
to recompense any which has no reference to 
himself. 

To neglect works of charity, not to be largely 
liberal in the performance of them according to 
our ability, is an infallible evidence that our 
professions of piety mean nothing. On the 
other hand, to depend upon them as what is to 
bear us out in our claims for heaven, before the 
tribunal of God, is to offend our Maker and 
deceive our own sou In. We would be the very 
last to undervalue, or to discourage charity, but 
is it discouraging it to place it on its true ground ; 
to assert that we may build an hospital without 
charity, as we may endow a church without 
piety, if we consider the one as an expiation 
for sin, or the other as a substitution for holi- 
ness ? 

Some are ingenious in contriving, by a strange 
self-delusion, to swell the amount of their charity, 
by tacking to it extmneous items of a totally 
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distinct character. The author was formerly 
acquainted with a lady of rank, who^ though her 
benevolence was suspected to bear no proportion 
to the splendour of her establishment, was yet 
rather too apt to make her bounties a subject of 
conversation. After enumerating the various in- 
stances of her beneficence, she often concluded by 
saying, ** notwithstanding my large family I give 
all this in charity besides paying the poor-rates /* 
thus converting a compulsory act, to which all 
are equally subject, into a voluntary bounty. 

Our corruptions are so liable to infect even 
our " holy things," that we should be vigilant 
in this best exercise of the best affections of the 
heart — affections which God, when he gra- 
ciously converted a duty into a delight, gave us, 
in order, by a pleasurable feeling, to stir us up to 
compassion. We should be careftil that the 
great enemy may not be plotting our injury, 
even when we are performing actions the most 
hostile to his interests. 

As there is not a more lovely virtue in the 
whole Christian code, so there is not one which 
more imperatively demands our attention to the 
spirit with which we exercise it, and the temper 
with which we bear the disappointment some- 
times attending our best designed bounties. 
Though charity is too frequently thrown away, 
on those who receive it, it is never lost on the 
benefactor, if "he who gives does it with sim- 
plicity." When the bountiful giver cannot find 
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pleasure, he may always extract gootl. He 
may reap no small advantage himself from ihnt 
liberality which has foiled to confer any. (!« 
may gain benefit from the disap^minDnent lis 
experiences in the imworthiness of the object. 
When the project be had anxiously tbrmed for 
doing good to another Is defenteil by [wrven^ 
ncss, or requited by ingratitude, it not only doea 
not check the spring of bounty in tlte real 
Christian, but it ctills new virtues into nction. 
The exercise of patience, an improvement iu 
ibrbearance and forgiveness, a stronger convio 
tion that we must not make the worthiness of 
the object the sole measure of our bounty, are 
well worth the money we have s)>ent on the un- 
deserving. Perhaps, ton, die reiterated in- 
stances how little good the best man is able to 
do in this world, may serve to wean him from 
it, and be an additional inducement for looking 
forward to a better- 
But It is much easier to relieve our neigh- 
bour's wants, tlian to bear witli his errors ; the 
one gratifies our natural feelmgs, while Uta 
other offends them; the most diilicult as well 
as the most sublime branch of charity, therefore, 
is the forgiveness of injnries, is the love of our 
enemies. It is a love humbly aiming to resem- 
ble his, who sends his rain on tlie just and oa 
the unjust ; a love not Iiispiretl by partiality, not 
extorted by merit, ft is following the exMard% 
while wc obey the precept, of Christ, wh« "^^ 
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"dBgDodtDthem tfaatbatetu." Itua charily 
•Udi borsU villi a g ena ww dttdob tlw m>- 
■ovboands of aUa dimcDt ami evea of d«»ert, 
bnla «v«rj' fenoa which selfikh pmdeoce vould 
CNCt be t wpe u ba^mad 'Om enemiea ; it it a Icm 
to die objects, though vidi a 
dnproportion as to the maaitire, r»- 
ffirfi4f"g God'i Jove to at; it aimi to be uni* 
tcnil Id kind, though !l in Icn* in the degree. 

A ^t&j aUe divine* has inNuied, liut it ii to 
lUi part of the character of the Almighty that 
imr Sanoar Hmila the injiincdon, " He ye per- 
fect at your Father which iiiu heaven in perfect." 
h is, indeed, one of lfa« pnnci{iBl instance* in 
wUcfa fioita creatures con by iniitutioD approaj- 
iBMa to Ifaa character of (icxl ; most of his aU 
tAuga rather requiring us to adoro, than 
kcriag It possible for lu to iniitale them. For 
thongb all the attributes of God afTord the most 
adwd idea of complete perfection, yet ilie in- 
jnctioa to attain bis image is strikingly a)>|ilied 
k dw tiew Testament to this particDlar part of 
ibedivioe diaiacter. The Apot>tle appiic* our 
til ling ■^followers of God, aw dcur children," 
sftenrards to this individual iiisUtnce, '^ brgivioff 
even as God for Clirisi'i vnke has 
yon," adding, ** and walk in love as 
also loved us." " So that," says the 
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Bishop, " his exhortation to follow God stands ' 
inclosed on both sides with the precepts of love 
and charity, as if he intended to secure.it frpta 
being applied to any thing else." St. Luke, 
who gives us an abridgment of the same senncm 
on the mount from which the passage is .taken, 
also, suggests the practice of love and forgiyeness 
from the example of the Almighty, ** who is 
kind to the imthankful and the evil." After 
having delivered the same beatitude, he corro- 
borates the interpretation with an injunction, by 
saying, not he perfect, hut "be merciful as your 
Father also is merciful." 

Our Saviour impressed a solenm emphasisoni 
the command to forgive the offences of others, 
when he implicated it with God's forgiveness of 
us. \ It is to be feared, that many who would 
think it an act of disobedience to omit the 
daily repetition of the divine prayer, of which 
this request forms so striking a clause, do not 
lay to heart the daily duty of supplicating for 
that frame of spirit which the petition involves. 
Can. there be a more awful . consideration, than 
that we put the grand request on which our 
eternal happiness depends, on this issue, when we 
inseparably associate our own hope of pardon, 
with the required and reasonable condition of 
pardoning others ? Should we not be con- 
scientiously cautious, how we put up this peti- 
tion, when we reflect, that we offer it to the 
great Searcher of hearts, who, while he listens 
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to the request, can exactly determine on the 
integrity \i^hich accompanies it? The divine 
Author of the prayer seems to hold out a sort 
of test of the spirit of our obedience, when he 
proposes this di£Scnlt duty, as a trial of our 
general conformity, to his commands. It seems 
selected by Infinite Wisdom as a kind of pledge 
of our submission to his will in all other points.: 
our interest is confederate with our duty in the 
practice of this high and peculiarly Christian 
grace. The requisition suggests at once the 
most absolute obligation, aud the most- powerful 
motive. 

This forgiveness seems not only to be one 
of the grand distinctions between the religion 
of the Heathen and the Christian world, but to 
form a considerable difference between the 
duties inculcated in the Old and the New 
Testament. In the former, indeed, there were 
not only indicatious and suggestions of this 
rule, but some exemplifications of its actual 
performance. It is remarkable, that when 
David, whose energy of character, or rather 
mysterious inspiration as a prophet, led him to 
be so vehement in his denunciations of vengeance 
on persons of professed enmity against God, 
and against himself as the anointed of God, yet 
exhibited eminent instances of placability in his 
conduct towards his own personal enemies, es- 
pecially in the case of Saul. But, perhaps, the 
duty, afler all, was not so fully made out, so 
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cleaiiy defined, so positively enjoined^ nor was 
the frame of mind so evident^ seen in ^ them 
of old thne/' We have many inataneesr under 
that dispensation^ of saints and prophets laying 
down their lives for their refigion, but it was 
reserved for the first New Testament Martyr^ 
when expiring under a shower of stones fi^m 
his enemieS) to say, ** Lord, lay not this sSaat to 
their charge." The reason is obviousi. I6 
being expected, that our notions and practicca 
should be adapted to the revelation under 
which we live, this sublime species of charity 
should necessarily rise in proportion to the 
clearness and dignity of that dispensaticm. It 
is congruous, therefore, that our forgivenesB of 
injuries should be exercised in fiur higher per- 
fection under the Gospel, the professed obgect 
of which was to make a full and perfect reve* 
lation of the pardon of sin by the blood of a 
Redeemer. And we can only be said to have 
a conformity to his image, in proportion as we 
practise this grace. Let us, however, remember 
to borrow the thought of an eminent divine, 
^ that our forgiving others will not alone 
procure forgiveness for ourselves, while our 
not forgiving others is a plain proof, that we 
ourselves are not forgivai." 
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There is not a more curious subject of specu- 
lation, than to observe the variety of colours 
wiib which opinion tinges iTuth ; the bias which 
prejudice leads to facts, when it cannot deny 
them ; the peirersion it gives to the motive) 
whea it cannot invalidate the circumstance; the 
waqi and twist it gives to actions which it darea 
not openly condemn ; the disingenuousness into 
which it slides, even though it does not intend to 
maintain a falsehood ; the bright rays with which 
it gilds, perhaps unconsciously, its own side of 
& question; the dark cloud by which it casts 
that of an adversary into shade. 

Prejudice, if not altogether invincible, is, 
perhaps, the most difficult of all errors to be 
R-adicated from the human mind. By dis- 
guising itself under the respectable name of 
firmness, it is of infinitely slower extirpation 
than actual vice. For vice, though persisted in 
tlirough the perverseness of the will, never sets 
itself up for virtue ; a vicious man knows what 
is right, though his appetites deter him from 
rollowing it; but a prejudice, being perhaps 
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more frequently n fiiult of iho judgment than of 
the lionrtf \n Aonietimcs peri«ii«te<l in npcm firlfl* 
ciple. No man will defend a sin its suclif hfHi 
oven good men defotid a prejudice^ though 
every one eUo sees tlmt it is producing all ib« 
eflects of n sln^ promoting hatredi souring ib# 
temper^ nnd exciting evil pnssions. 

Yet, tliougli it may incidentally be attached 
to a good man, there are few errors more cat« 
culated to estrange the heart from vital religion^ 
because there me ni/ne under which mtm rest 

so satisfied. Under the practice of any Immo* 
rality they nre uneasy, and that uneasiness may 
lead to a cure; for the light of natural con«, 
science is sufTlciently strong to show, that sin 
and peace catmot dwell together. But pr6« 
jiMlico eflecttinlly keeps a mnu from encjulring 
alVer truth, because he ccmceives that he is in 
full possession of it, mh\ thnt he is following it 
up in the very error which keeps him so wide 
ofit. Or if, with tlip lUmimi governor, he ask^ 
«• What fn truth ?" like him, lie turns away for 
fear of an answer. 'Jlic strongest light cannot 
penetra<i3 eyes that are closed against it ; while 
to the humble, who desire illumination, Ood 
gives not only the object, but the faculty of 
discerning it. 

As it is mental, rather tluin moral prejudice, 
which is the present subject of considerati^m, 
we slmll say little of those prejudices of which 
the pnssions and ap)>ctitcs nra the cause. In^ 
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terest and sensuality see the objects which 
absorb them through their own dense medium, 
while the vision of either is probably clear 
enough in judging of the objects of the other's 
passion ; the blindness being partial, and con- 
fined, like the lunacy of some disordered pa- 
tients, to the single object to which the disease 
has a reference. 

Even probity itself is not of sufficient force to 
guide our conduct ; we see men of sound in- 
t^rity and of good judgment on subjects where 
prejudice does not intervene, acting, where it 
does, below the standard of ordinary men, 
governed by a name, carried away by a sound* 
It makes lovers of truth unjust, and converts 
wisdom into fatuity. It must, therefore^ be an 
enlightened probity, or we may be injuring our 
fellow-creatures, when we persuade ourselves 
we are doing God service. Paul does not 
appear to have been a profligate, but to have 
been correct, zealous, and moral, and to have 
earned a high reputation among his own narrow 
and prejudiced sect. His error was in his 
judgment. The error of Peter was in his 
affections. A sudden touch of self-love in this 
vacillating, but warm-hearted disciple, made 
him dread to share in his Master's disgrace. 
But, in this case, a single penetrating glance 
melted his very soul, brought him back to con- 
trition, repentance, and love. To cure the 
prejudices of Paul, a miracle was necessary. 
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While the powerfiil argumenti of our Lofd 
pnt even the Sadducees, dbe hifldelt of the dMj$ 
^ to silence/' they produced no inch effect on 
the professing Pharisees ; instead of rejoicing to 
hear their great doctrine of the restnrrection so 
fully vindicated, they redoubled their prejudices 
against him, at the very moment in which be 
had obtained such a triumph in their oaosi. 
The first thing they endeavoured, wae to seek 
to entangle, by their casuistry, him who had 
just defeated the common enemy. 

But, let us judge even the prejudiced without 
prtjudice. Prejudice, to a certain degree^ is 
not so much the fault of the individual, aa of 
our common nature. And that sober tincture 
of it, which is inseparable from habits and at- 
tachments, is a fair and honest prepossession ; 
-— for instance, who ever reprobated, as a cen« 
surable prejudice, that generous feeling, 

For which our Country is a name so dear ? 

But, after all, prejudice, of some Icind or other, 
is a natural inborn error, attached to that 
blindness which is an incurable part of our con- 
stitution. 

Disagreement of opinion, therefore, if it be 
an evil insqiarable from our present state of 
being, ought not to excite antipathy ; complete 
unanimity of heart and sentiment being reserved 
as part of the happiness of that more perfect 
state, where the effulgence of truth will dissipate 
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nil the fliTor and misapprehemioD which cloud 
our judgment here. 

People commonly intend to judge Gurly; 
and, when tbey fail, it is as nflcn tin crrcn- of the 
understanding as of the heart. They form 
their opinion of some ]iartkiiliir subject from 
what they see of it. But though they sec only 
a port, they frcqucully tbrni thoir opinion of 
that which remains unseen, more peremptorily 
than those wlio see the whole ; lor a large and 
clear view, by afibr<^ling a justness of concep- 
tion, commonly induces humility. Perhaps, on 
their ignorance of those very parts of a question 
which they do not see, they form their decision 
on the whole; while tlie unseen points are pre" 
cisely those which only could enable them to 
determine fairly on the general proposition. 

We should not, however, very severely c 
sure any (or the mere opinion they form, this 
being a matter of the judgment rather than of 
the will; the true object of censure is their 
conduct under this false impression; in acting 
IIS hostilely as if their opinion was founded on 
the best ascerlnined lacts. If we are all more 
or less prejudiced, it doea not follow, that the 
conscientious act upon the feelings which the 
f prejudice has excited, llie harsh and the in- 
tolerant, indeed, let loose upon their adversa * 
all the bad passions which this disposition to 
prcjudgi- opinions has stirred u|> ; while the mild 
spirit in which Christianity governs, will c 
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duct itself with the same general kindness as if 
no diversity of opinion subsisted. Though. all 
prepossession arises from some cloudiness in the 
mind, it is a fair trial of the Christian tempefy 
wheiT the man who suffers by it continues.. to 
exercise the same tolerant and indulgent spirit 
towards the prejudiced party, as if there were a 
mutuid concurrence of sentiment. If he have 
no other ground of objection to the person from 
whom he differs, there is something of a large 
and liberal spirit in acting with him, and speak* 
ing of him, on other occasions, as if the matter 
In debate did not exist. 

How endless and intricate are the misleadings 
of political prejudice ! . It is as detailed . and 
minute in its operations, as it is broad and ex* 
tensive in its compass. Will not the circum- 
stance of voting on the same side often stand 
instead of the best qualities, in recommending 
one man to the good opinion of another? With 
this unfounded partiality is naturally connected 
a dislike to better men, on the mere ground of 
their taking the opposite side ; for party, which 
takes such a large permission to think and act 
for itself, takes care never to allow to others 
the liberty which it so broadly and uniformly 
assumes. 

He who drinks deep into the spirit of party, 
minutely pencils all the shades of misrepresent* 
ation ; his prejudice blackening, his partiality 
whitening ; the one deforming what is fair, the 
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Other benutifying whnt is foul ; the one defacing 
templtts, the other gurnistiing sepulchres. Pro- 
iridencc, in the nieaii time, workinjf Us own way 
by these perverse inslniments ; the worst de- 
ugners being sometimes surprised into doing 
more good than they intended, by ii wish to 
iinticipate itie good projected by the opposite 
party, and so to throw an odium upon thorn, 
for not having bi>en able to effect the some, 
though they had pcrhup* ]i1nnri«d it, luid thougli 
ulverse circumstances iilono had internipted 
the scheme, or the want of a suitable occasion 
had delayed its accomplishment. Thus good 
is effected, the public is lienefitied, all are 
pleased. The conscieutious rejoice that it is 
(lone at any rate ; the prejudiced, tliat their 
party have the credit of doing it. 
There are among the exhaustless mnnauvres 
a party-champion, if 1 may so speak, ges- 
tures and signs of disapprobation, which are 
of equal efficacy with language itself. There 
also artifices in writing, that resemble In- 
tonation and accent in a skilful speaker, which) 
hy a turn of the voice, or a clause in a paren- 
thesis, throw in a shade of distinction, lend 
on emphasis which makes mystery intelligible, 
and helps out the apprehension of" the reader. 
'Hiere is sucli a thing as an intellectual shrug of 
the shoulders, a mental shake of the head, an 
implication that has nioie meaning than an asser- 
tion, a hint which can effectually detract from 
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the commendation which prudence had 
torted, and which serves to awaken sufpickai 
more than a direct charge* Whatever k 
omitted, is sure to be more than supplied ; wbatp* 
ever is dexterously left open by the writer, never 
fails to be overcharged by the readeri who 
always values himself on his ingenui^ in filling 
up a hiatus. There is a way of setting out 
with general praise, in order to' make the medi* 
tated charge more efFectnal. A practised reader 
will see through the artful circumlocutory pre- 
SacCf which is gradually preparing to introdoee 
the little, though eflPectually disparaging particie 
bid. These artifices raise up the ghost of some 
unknown evil in the character to be injured, and 
excite, at the same time, the idea of pmdeooe 
and moderation in the censurer. It is a myste- 
rious giving out, an assumed regret at being 
compelled to speak, a hypocritical consdentious* 
ness, a reluctance of communication whidi, after 
it has told much more than all it knows, ten* 
derly affects to have kept back the worst. 

One evil which commonly arises from the 
perusal of a work of systematic opposition, whe- 
ther the object be public or private, is, that it 
has a tendency to bias the more liberal reader, 
who took it up in the most impartial state of 
mind, with as undue a prejudice in favour of the 
party attacked, as the assailant laboured to 
established in favour of his own ; so that, if any 
injustice be excited, it is on the contrary side to 
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that wfakh die aatfaor intended* Generally 
wpetioDgf however, people do not sit down with 
ft pore des^ to read impartially any thin^ 
wlridi, fixxn the title of the work, or the name 
uf the author, they finreaee or suspect is likely to 
eontnidict thdr creed whether previously adopt- 
ed finom conviction or prepossession. 

Bal^ to confine oar observations to the pre- 
jadaeeB whidb embitter common life : — when we 
fincy we have been injured by some unfounded 
evil reportf let us avoid considering the cba- 
ncter of the r^KMter, or our own su[qx>sed 
iqary, under the immediate impresnon of the 
intdligence^ but try to divert our thoughts to 
some other gak^ect, till our heated spirits have 
time to eocL We shall otherwise, too probably, 
fed and utter many things which exceed the 
bounds of strict justice. When the resentment 
has, in some measure, subsided, let us endeavour 
to collect and retain only the simple and exact 
troth ; what the enemy really said, and not what 
we suspect he might say. Let us retrench all 
diat is imaginary, all that is merely suspicion ; 
let us cot off all the aggravations of conjecture, 
all the inventions of passion, all the additions of 
revenge, all that belongs to unsubstantiated re- 
port ; — * when these due retrenchments are made, 
we shall ofien see that the injury is not so great. 
It is no wonder if the object we saw through a 
mist was enlarged ; a clear medium reduces it 

to its natural size. 
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But, supposing the worst to be true ; rdig^ooy 
operating on observadoni will at length teach as 
to set these roeti^hysical evils, these afflictions ef 
the imagination, this anguish of wounded pridt 
or irritated self-love, over against the real« deepf 
substantial miseries of body and mind, under 
which thousands of our fellow-creatures^ nay 
many of our friends, are at the moment sinkp 
ing ; and we shall blush at our own irritabOify ; 
we shall bless God for the lightness of our own 
lot; we shall even be thankful tor that evil 
which exists only in the opinion, or the ireport 
of a &llible creature, and which makes no part 
of our real sel£ 

But, above all, let us never revenge the injury 
by opposing our injustice to that by wbidi we 
suffer, by acting against our opponents with the 
same spirit with which we accuse them of acting 
against us. Retaliation, which is the justioe of 
a vulgar mind, is of the very essence of an un» 
christian spirit Where this is indulged, all 
the virtues of the adversary are rooted out by 
our resentment, and it is well, if we do not plant 
vices in their room. Or if we do not invent 
&ults for them, are we not too much disposed 
to take comfort in those they have ; to cberidi 
unkind reports of them, to give them a welcome 
hearing and a wide circulation? Nay, setf- 
estimation and rooted prejudice may lead us 
entirely to mistake the character of him we call 
our enemy. A man is not necessarily wicked 
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« be does not admire ds. He msy dislike 
I nneaf our notions without haliiig our persons; 
r all, his pr^ndices maj^ not be entirely 
ded; and if weviil examine ourselves od 
Kind or his charge in some particular 
we mav find, that we hare beea wrong 
f which we might not have discovered 
wt him. If his detection of our error lead 
t it, we should not reckon that man 
' worst enemies : or, if wc should 
» be r^t, there is a great advantage 
1 by the mode of attack, to know 
D coDect materials for our defence. 
: most also leam sometimes to endure 
i for things right in themselves, and, 
resisting circumstances, uecessary, which 
t may noC appear right to others, because it 
be prudent to disclose those secret 
frcf action, which, if repealed, would con- 
) that we have not acted wrong, 
mding our spirits in invective, or 
nr temper by hatred ; instead of liking 
I the better, or adhering to them the 
e pointed out by those we dislike ; 
I not be wiser to enquire, if our opinions 
t be pr^udices, as well as theirs ? For 
t inevitably follow, that even the dislike of 
1 is any certain proof of our goodness ; 
b OUT natural propensity to think our own 
X sad opinions right, disposes us to think 
e right in proportion to the opposition 
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niiicfa IS made to eitber. We are blind to oar 
own slngalanties, eTen though those singn* 
larities may be errors ; and a spirit of resent* 
ment or resistance makes that blindness often 
more obstinate* On the other hand, may we 
not be too much disposed to think our cen* 
snrers, whom we call wicked, more wicked than 
they are; or, thou^ there may be errors in 
their conduct, this does not take from them the 
capacity of judging of ours. Even though their 
hearts are wrong, their judgment, as fiur as 
relates to others, may not be totally perverted. 
It is no in&llible proof of their bad judgment, 
that they think meanly of ours. 

But allowing that their judgment is as incor* 
rect as their practice, and that their dislike 
proceeds from the ^^ strong antipathy of bad to 
good," yet we may turn this dislike to profit 
That hostility to religion, of which the Scrip- 
ture so frequently speaks, is not intended to 
give the Christian a high notion of his own 
piety, but to encourage him against the fear 
and dejection which that hostility might create. 
If he meet with opposition, he must not fly for 
refuge to his own goodness, as contrasted with 
the faults of his opponents ; nor must he be 
depressed, ^^ as if some strange thing had hap- 
pened to him ; " much less must he convert the 
opposition he meets with, into an evidence, that 
he is in all instances right. In the consolations 
which the Gospel holds out to the sufferer for 
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fig^hlemmeaK'«fake» it wis intended to inspire 
kiB widi eoongey not rmmty ; with confidence 
in Gcd, not in hinwdf. He mutt not, tbere^ 
fare^ CO mndi Talne Imnself becaase be baa 
ffwiifn, as anqiect that be may bave enemies^ 
hfraiifp> he has desenred them. Or, perbapa, 
dboe fa aomeditng wrong in us which we bare 
■at jet discorered^ for which God permits us 
Id have enemies. This suspicion may serve to 
render ns circumspect, and quicken our endea* 
voan to remove the ground of their censure. 
Xln% even if it do not reconcile them to us, 
wiU still make us gainers by then* enmity ; so 
that, in any case, the Apostle's interrogation, 
^ And who is be that dial! harm you, if ye be 
fiiDowers cf that which is good ? ** loses nothing 
of its force. 

Who can ibrbear to lamoit, when he sees 
fBcfa a litigious qiirit pervade superior minds, 
fBcfa airy nothings conjured into difficulties, 
Mficient to ck^ the wheels of the noblest un- 
dotddngs ; an effect resulting merely from the 
pntiality with which even wise men sometimes 
cleave to their own prepossessions, added to a 
idodanoe to examine what may possibly be 
wnM^ on thrir own side, or right on the 
odier? 

It would be comparatively a small evil, if 
pr^udioes were only fostered on occasions in 
whidi religion has no concern. If we could 
hope to see such a general pro6ciency in true 
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pierr, that, wbcre die sentiiiieiits of men coH- 
cnrred on all esaential points, each side would 
sacrifice something on points that were indi^ 
fetoA, it woold be a sort of realisation of the 
commonioo of Saints. But if it be called an 
act of Omnipotence to ** make men of one mind 
in a Aotne^" what would it be to make them of 
one mind in » town or a kingdom ? K we 
coqU witness a cordial agreement between 
those who profess to have the interests of the 
same rel^;ion at heart, snch a concurrence in 
die wish to promote its great practical ol:gects, 
as would raider them willing to concede their 
own theories, or their own judgment, in things 
that do not afiect any of the yitals of religion, 
with such noUe materials worked up into 
action, what a glorious world might this be- 
come ! This combination of Christian feeling 
would extinguish aU unkind debate, ** all ma- 
lice, and anger, and clamour, and evil speak- 
ing.'' This peace-ofiering would oblige no one 
to renounce his principles ; yet, by the extinc- 
tion of petty differences, by such a confederacy 
of honest hearts and candid spirits uniting for 
some great public object, this wilderness would 
almost be converted into the garden of God. 
Nor would an inferior portion of the benefit be 
derived to the minds of those by whom, for a 
cause of general importance, the inconsiderable 
sacrifice was made ; so fer from it, it would be 
hard to say which made up the largest aggre- 
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gate of good, the private exercise of individual 
virtue, or the promotion of the general end. 
Bat, alas ! da we not <ionietimes see Christians 
more forward in attacking and exposing each 
other, than in buckling on their arms to moke 
war on the common enemy ? Are Oiey not 
more ready to wage that war against a pious 
brother, who does not view some one opinioa 
exactly in the same light with themselves, 
Aough equally zealous in the promotion of 
general truth, than against those who hav 
religion at all? What a church triumphant 
would ours be in one sense, though stil! militant 
in another, if there wa.s a union of real Chris- 
tians joining in one firm band to assail tha: 
stnHig holds of vice and immorality, instead of 
laying open each other's errors and mistakes, 
and thus exposing tlie great cause lUelf to the 
derision of die unbeUever. 

We cannot dispute ourselves into heavenj 
but we may lose our way thither, whUe we are 
litigating unimportant topics — things whicli 
man may not be much the better if lie hold, 
and which, if he hold them unrighteously, he 
might be better if he held them not. The 
enemies of religion cannot injure it so mm ' 
its own divisions about itself. 

He who is zealously running after a favourite 
opinion, is in danger, in order to establish hia 
point, of losing his moderation by the way, and 

^•stepping truth at the end : and, what it, 
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worse, of converting the sober defence of his 
own system into a hostile attack of that of an- 
other ; for a hot disputant seldom wages defen- 
sive war. The point under discussion so beats 
his temper, as to make him lose sight of its 
relative importance. Every consideration gives 
way in support of that opinion which has now 
the predominance in his mind. And this opi- 
nion is not seldom contended for with an eager- 
ness proportioned to its real want of solidity; 
since great and important objects are seen by 
their own light, and require not the false fire of 
pride or passion to blazon their worth. Often 
does the hot controvertist assert that to be of 
the very essence of religion, which is but a 
mere adjunct ; and often he seems to wonder 
how men can bestow so much time and thought 
on any other topic, while his grand concern is 
under consideration. 

It is because these rooted and unexamined 
prejudices involve human affairs in so much 
perplexity, that the rectification of our judg- 
ment is one of the most important objects of 
our concern. The opinion which others enter- 
tain of us, though it may hurt our fortune or 
our fame, yet it cannot injure our more essential 
interests. Their judgment of us can neither 
wound our conscience nor shake our integrity. 
The false judgment we form of them may do 
both, especially if we act upon the opinion we 
have formed ; if we speak injuriously of those 
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of whom we think unkindly ; if, by following 
a blind prejudice or precipitate judgment, we 
decide upon their characters, without possessing 
those grounds for determining which we insist 
are indispensable in the opinion they form of 
us. Jealously, resentment, envy, often darken 
cor perceptions, and are secretly operating on 
our minds, while we persuade others, and too 
probably ourselves, that we are promoting the 
interests of truth and justice, in exposing the 
faults, or counteracting tlie schemes of another. 

Controversies will be for ever carried on, 
though converts are not made; for I do not 
remember, that of the ancient sects of philo- 
sophers any went over to their optK)iients. 
Among the professors of tlie old school divinity, 
it does not appear that the disciples ever 
changed their master -— that the advocates of 
the atigelical Doctor ever adopted the cause of 
the irrefragable*; and it is evident that the 
followers of Jansenius and Loyola died with 
the same mutual hostility in which they had 
livedL 

As truth, however, will be assaulted, it must 
be defended. Controversial discussions, there- 
fore, ore not only harmless, but useful, pro* 
vided truth be the inspiring motive, and charity 
the medium of conducting them. Truth is 
frequently beaten out by conflicting blows, when 

♦ 8cotu8, Aquinas, and the other school divines, were 
(K»tingut»hed by these and similar epithets. 
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it might have contracted rust and impurity by 
lying quiet) uninquired into and unassidled. 
We are in danger of growing negligent about 
a truth which is never attackedi or of surround- 
ing it with our own ianciesi and appending to 
it our own excrescences; while the assailant 
teaches even the friendly examiner to clear the 
principle of all foreign mixtures, and by giving 
it more purity, to give it wider circulation. 

But, as we before observed, a thorough par- 
tisan in religion, as well as in politics, seldom 
takes up a book of controversy with an un- 
biassed mind. He has a pre-determinatioa 
which seldom gpves way to argument. He 
does not see, that the supporter of his own 
cause may be mauitaining it in a wrong temper ; 
that, while he is fighting for orthodoxy, he may 
bo aiming his side-blows at a personal antag- 
onist, or giving tlie death's wound to charity. 
He does not perceive, tlmt he may be injurmg 
the interests of practical religion, while he is 
labouring to promote such as are doctrinal, 
that he may be inflaming the temper, while be 
is informing tlie understanding. Yet a con- 
troversy is sometimes so managed, that, though 
truth may be vindicated, the minds of plain 
Christians may be little informed. Such read- 
ers do not understand the logician's terms, 
whicl), though they may have the effect of 
silencing the opponent, do but little towards 
enlightening the mind or strengthening the 
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&itb. Controversies, therefore, in religion or 
politics often do little good, in comparison of 
the labour they cost, and the evil tempers they 
excite, They are seldom read by those to 
whom, if temperately conducted) they nugbt 
be of the most service — the unprejudiced. 
The perusal is commonly confined to two 
dasaes, friends and enemies. Now the friends 
and enemies of a writer form but a small pro- 
portion of the world of readers. Of these, the 
one flies to the book to get his prepossessions 
strengthened, the other, to get his antipathies 
confirmed. The partisan was pre-determined 
that no arguments should shake him, the ad- 
versary sat down with the same liberal reso- 
lution. Nay, the probability is, that he will 
declare his former opinion is more immovably 
settled by the very reasons the opposer has 
suggested, so that he feels he is fiimished with 
fresh arms by the antagonist himself 

But though neutrality is not a state of mind 
to be desired, moderation is. Even these 
polemical Christians, if each would look calmly 
and kindly on the other, might discover in his 
opponent a striking likeness of his own features) 
If not an entire similarity of complexion; a like- 
ness sufficient to prove that they ai'e both of 
the same family, all children of one common 
Father, though they do not carry the exact 
resemblance in some minuteness in which parity 
is not necessary to prove affinity. The general 
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family-likeness should, however^ operate as an 
inducement to treat each other with brotherly 
kindness, even if they were not assured, which 
they all profess to be, that the common Father 
will be the common Judge. 
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CHAP. XL 

PARTICULAR PREJUDICES. 

It is no inconsiderable part of our duty in our 
necessary connections with that motley mass of 
characters of which mankind is composed, to 
conquer certain prejudices which are too apt to 
arise, especially in persons of &stidious temper 
and delicate taste, against those, who, though 
essentially valuable in their general character, 
have something about them which is positively 
disagreeable ; or who do not fall in with some 
of our ideas, or whose manners are not conge- 
nial to our feelings. To wait before we love our 
fellow-creatures, till their character be perfect, 
is to wait tiU we meet in heaven ; and not to 
serve them till the feeling be reciprocal, is to act 
on the religion of the publican, and not of the 
Christian. We should love people for what we 
see in them of the image of their Maker, though 
it be marred and disfigured. That piety which 
makes them amiable in His sight, should pre- 
vent their being disgusting in ours. If we con- 
sulted our principles more, and our taste less, 
it would cure us of this sharp inquest into their 
infirmities. 
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Yet, on the other handi if religioufy but 
coarsely-mannered persons, however safe thejr 
may be as to their own state, could be aware 
how much injury their want of delicacy and pru- 
dence is doing to the minds of the polished and 
discriminating — who, though they may admire 
Christianity in the abstract, do not love it so cor- 
dially as to bear with the grossness of some of 
its professors ; nor understand it so intimately, 
as to distinguish what is genuine from what is 
extrinsic — if they could conceive what mifcbief 
they do to religion, by the associations which* 
they teach the refined to combine with it, so as 
to lead them inseparably to connect piety with 
vulgarity, they would endeavour to correct their 
own taste, from the virtuous fear of shocking 
that of others. They should remember, that 
many a thing is the cause of evil, which yet is 
no excuse for it ; that many a truth is brought 
into discredit by the disagreeableness which may 
be appended to it, and which, though utterly 
foreign, is made to belong to it. 

In addition to the infirmities which, from the 
fault of nature, or the errors of education, are 
not perhaps so easily avoided, there are others 
which are purely voluntary. Certain religionists 
there are, who torment themselves with a chimera 
till they become the victims of the prejudice of 
their own creation. There is a querulous strain 
of pious vanity, in which, with a most unami- 
able egotism, they delight to indulge. It is a sort 
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of tiadibioDBiy lamentation of evils, which, hay- 
iaig once been the lot of Christianity in the roost 
anrfbl extr«ne» are assumed to be still, in no in- 
consideiable degree, attached to its followers. 
&iiToiiiided with all die conveniences of life, 
and fioring comfortably, if not sumptuously, 
eveiy day, they y^ complain of persecution, as 
if Christianity still subjected its followers to the 
safiringsoftfaose primitive disciples, *< of whom 
die world was not worthy." But let them 
compare the dreadful catalc^e of torments 
cnrnnearatBd by the Apostle to the Hebrews — 
CDomeratBd the more feelingly, as he had expe- 
rienced, in all their extremi^, the sufierings he 
describes ; — 1^ them compare these with their 
own petty trials, of which, the worst they have 
erer felt or feared, is that ** of mockings : ** ^^crud 
modm^s," perhiqps, as to the temper of the re- 
viler, but innoxious to the imaginary sufierer. 
The glorioas profession of the saints of old 
hroo^t on them bonds and imprisonments by 
Older of the government. Ours is sanctioned 
by the ruling powers. *^ They were destitute, 
afflicted, tormented ;'' our distresses are seldom 
erased by our piety, but firequently by our want 
of It. T^ey were denied the exercise of their 
rdigion, we are protected in ours. Hicy were 
obliged to meet clandestinely at undue hours in 
incommodious places. With us, provbion is 
made for public worship, and attendance on it 
oicouraged ai.d commanded. 

VOL. IX. N 
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Let none of us, then, proudly or peevbhly 
complain, as if our abundant piety was either 
forbidden, discouraged, or under-rated* Priyate 
prejudice, and individual hatred, are indeed su^ 
ficiently alive, but the blows they aim fall burt^ 
less as the feebly-lifted lance of Priam* If, 
then, we allow ourselves to murmur at our own 
disadvantages, will it not look as if we inwardly 
lamented that we are so very good to so little 
purpose; as if we repined at not being rewarded 
by universal applause for the superabundance 
of our piety ? May we not, by our complaints, 
lead the world to suspect that our goodness was 
practised as a bait for that applause, and that, 
having missed it, we feel as if we had laboured 
in vain? 

But, from the prejudices which one class of 
Christians are too ready to indulge against an* 
other, we return to those of a different character ; 
to the philosophical man of the world, who is 
prepossessed not so much against any particular 
class of Christians, as against Christianity itself. 
These unhappy prejudices are often laid in by 
an education in which no one thing has been 
neglected except religion. The intellect has 
been enlarged by the grandeur, and polished by 
the splendour, of Pagan literature, which took 
early possession of the yet vacant mind, and 
still maintains its ascendancy with that power 
and energy which naturally belong to first, and 
therefore deep, impressions. The subsequent 
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Siaracter continues to feel the effect of the ex- 
essive atltniration early excited by some favour- 
■ ke authors, by whom the more impetuous passions 
and generous vices are exalted into virtues, while 
the spurious virtues are elevated into perfections 
little short of divine, and the whole adorned 
with whntever can captivate the fancy and en- 
chant the taste ; with beautiful imagery, inge- 
nious fiction, and noble poetry. Who, mdeed, 
does not feel divided between admiration at their 
writings, and regret, tliat tlie writers were not 
providentially favoured with divine illumination ? 
neir brightness, like that of ebony, is a fine 
Wlish on a dark substance. 

Here the indignant man of letters, if any such 
ibould condescend to cast an eye on these pages, 
fill exclaim, Are scholars, then, necessarily tr- 
Ixeligious ? God forbid ! far from me be such 
ft vulgar Insinuation — far from n:e such a pre- 
posterous charge ; not only against a multitude 
of eminent lay-Christians, but against the whole 
if tliat large and venerable body, whose life and 
. are dedicated to religion, all of whom 
(, or ought to be, learned. 
■ But it is nevertheless true, reason on it as we 
wiy, that, in the state of excitement above de- 
cribed, every youth of taste and spirit, who has 
It been early grounded in Christian principles, 
Jt necessarily afterwards first open the volume 
F Inspiralion, and find it destitute of all that 
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fiiUo but (Iftzzling luitre with which the page of 
ancient learning xh decorated. 

And whflt muHt considerably add to the pre- 
judice which may reanonably be expected to be 
thuH excited, iii, that they find the great object 
of one religion has been to pull down all the 
trophiei of fabo glory, which the other had so 
succenifully reared. Thn dignity of human na- 
ture, of which they have read and felt so much, 
IN laid proMtrate in the dust. Man b stripped 
of his usurped attributes, robbed of his independ- 
ent grandeur. A new system, of what appear 
to him mean-spirited and sneaking virtues — 
charity, simplicity, devotion, forbearance, humi- 
lity, self-denial, forgiveness of injuries — is set 
up in direct opposition to those more ostensible 
cjiuilities which are ho much more flattering to 
the natural human heart. 

These obstacles to religious progress are re- 
moved, when, in early institution, the defective 
principles of the one scliool are not only pointe<l 
out and guarded against, but are even, as is 
fre(|uently the case, converted into salutary les- 
sons, l)y l)cing placed in just contrast with the 
otiutr, and are made at once to vindicate the 
sclu^me, and to exalt the principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

Hut he into whose character these principles 
Inivo not been infused, is too likely to set upon 
the stock of his own undt^rived powers. The 
cardinal vice of lui irreligious reasoner will 
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naturally be that pride wlijch sets liim on con- 
sidering the Gospel OS a narrower of human 
understanding, a debaser of the soaring spirit 
of intellectual man, a fetter on the expatiatii^ 
liuicy, a clog on the aspiring mind, litis opi- 
nion, wliicli he rather adopts by hearsay or 
tradition than by studying the sacred T(du me, 
condnues to keep him ignorant of its contents. 
He is satisfied with knowing Chrtstiuiity xioly 
in the state in which it is presented to him in 
certain passages, torn from their proper position, 
' disjoined with malignant ingenni^, and distorted 
by perverted conuneni, from that CMineciion 
which would have solved every difficulty, and 
annihUaled the triumphant cavil. Or if, under 
this influence, he take a superficial glance at 
Qiristianily, he sees a religion, which, though it 
prohibits no legitimate greatness, yet a religion 
whose object Ls not to moke man, according to 
I die estimation of tliis world, great. His secret 
• ■ prejudices, too, may be augmented by the revolt- 
ing doctrine, that he is not able to do any thing 
right of himselfi He is to do the work, and to 
give the glorj- to another. After ha%-ing fol- 
lowed witlt rapture the conqueror of Carthage 
hanging up his victorious laurels in the Capitol, 
he will feel indignant to be taught, tliat the 
Christian conqueror, instead of glorjing in his 
triumphant crown, " casts It before the throne." 
He had observed in Pagan lore, abstract 
^ truth prejwred lor the philosopher, pageants, 
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feasts, and ceremonies for the people. This dis- 
tinction of rank and intellect flattered human 
pride. In Christianity he finds one rule, and 
that a plain rule : one faith, and that a humbling 
&ith ; one scheme of duties, irrespective of sta- 
tion or talents : while, in the other, the systems 
of the learned, and the superstitions of the vul- 
gar, were as distinct as any two religions, and as 
inefficacious as none. 

But, after all, it is not the idolatry ^hibited 
in the Greek and Roman writers, that, perhaps, 
can overthrow his faith, though their licentious- 
ness may a£Pect hb morals. The hardest blow 
to his principles will be given by the modem 
champions of unbelief; by writers against whom 
the young are not on their guard, because, 
without Christianity, they slide in under the 
general title of Christians, disseminating con- 
traband wares under false colours. The wound 
inflicted by the baptized infidel is more profound 
than that of the polytheist, whose absurdities 
render his aim comparatively innoxious. The 
preposterous systems of a false religion are 
harmless, compared with objections raised, mis- 
representations sent forth, and sarcasms insinu- 
ated against the true one. 

But if the enthusiastic votary of those sys- 
tems go no farther than to establish philosophy 
as his standard, and taste as his guide ; when he 
is brought to think — not that philosophy and 
taste are to be abandoned, for Christianity 
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sucli sncrifice — bui thiil they nn: 
to b* Mlinir«l sulKinlinMoly, lh« misfortuiK> is, 
dat ihe second half ul' lite is sometimes spent tn 
imperfectly couittenicling the pnitciplt» imbibed 
in the flnt half. It is not easy lo get rid of tho 
prcfXMsessioii iu favour of a morality uuuuciuretl 
with religion ; of *' tlint lave of fume which the 
pure Sfurit dotli nusu," but which it is tho office 
of tlw rcnewetl spirit to lower — of the admir- 
Mtioa exhnnstc-d on splendid, but vicious chomc- 
ti:n— of the idolatry cherisbctl for un^irincipled 
heroes — of the partitdity felt for nil the pow«i^ 
ful rivals which genius lias raised up to religion 
^of all the sins that poctrj' has canonised — 
all tha sophistry Ui«t prsvise has snnciifieii — all 
Ae pemicioHs elegancies of tho giiy — all tlio 
Uix hollow reasonings of the grave. 

In this stftta of neutrality between religion 
■nd nnbelief, happy is it lor the faltering 
Dorice if he be not fittally offunded, diat Chris- 
tianilT admits people who are not elegant- 
ninded, who are not intellectuul, lo tho same 

tt advHntogvs, to tlio same fiitnni hope, 
'ith the profound thinker, and logiciU rvnsoner. 

o^'on after the niost successful struggleii In 
(his new science, il will still bo found, nnd the 
Ascovsry is liiimiliAlingi that the religious at- 
iluuroents of the unlcnrni-d an- oflcii more mjiid, 
ihecause less olislructed. ihun iliosc of " the 
«is« and tht^dispulerof lliis world." It requires 
at ItMsl 11 siualturiiig of tvll niul kiiowletl^ lo bv 
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sceptical^ while the plain Christian, who brings 
no ingenuity into his religion, is little liable to 
the doubts of the superficial caviller, who seeks 
to be " wise above what is written." For if the 
endowments of the unlearned are smaller, they 
are all carried to one point. They have no 
other pursuit to divide or divert their attention ; 
they have fewer illusions of the imagination to 
repel; they bring no opposing system to the 
Christian scheme; they bring no prejudices 
against a revelation which holds out a promise 
of reversionary happiness to those who are des- 
titute of present enjoyments ; and Christianity 
will generally be more easily believed by those 
whose more immediate interest it is to think it 
true. They have no interfering projects to per- 
plex them ; no contradictory knowledge to un- 
learn ; their uninfluenced minds are open to 
impressions, and good impressions are presented 
to them. They have less pride to subdue, and 
no prepossessions to extinguish. They have no 
compromise to make with Christianity, no images 
of deities, which the philosopher, Uke the Em- 
peror Tiberius, wishes to set up in the same 
temple with Christ; no adverse tenets which 
they wish to incorporate with his religion, no 
ambition to convert it into a better thing than 
he made it. We have seen how much philoso- 
phy early impeded the reception of pure Chris- 
tianity in some of the wisest and most virtuous 
Pagan converts. Origen and Tertullian did not 
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receive Uie truth from heaven with the same 
simplicity as the fishermen of Galilee. 

To prove that this is iio flight of enthusiastic 
&ncy, let us recollect with what an extraordi- 
nary eleii'adon and expansion of soul the Author 
lof our religion bore his divine testimony to this 
.truth: " I thank Tliee, O Father, Lord of 
iieuveu and eartli, because Tliou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes." He then, instead 
of accounting for it by natural means, resolves 
the mystery into the good pleasure of God — 
** Even so, Father, Jbr so it seemed good in thy 
tight." 

Even the vulgarity which, as we have already 
observed, mixes with, and debases tlie religion 
of the man of inferior attainments ; the incor- 
rect idiom in which he expresses his feelings 
and sentiments ; the coarse images and mean 
associations which eclipse the divine light, do 
not extinguish it : they rather, in some measure, 
prove its intrinsic brightness by its shining 
through so dense a medium. When the man of 
refinement sees, as he cannot but see, what 
amelioration Christianity confers on the charac- 
ter of the uneducated; how it improves his 
habits, raises his language ; what a change it 
effects in his practice, what a degree of illumin- 
ation it gives to his dark understanding, what 
consolation it conveys to his heart ; how it 
lightens the burdens of his condition, and cheers 
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the sorrows of bis life— -he will, if be be candid, 
acknowledge, ibat tbere must needs be a power- 
ful efficacy in that religion which can do more 
for the ignorant and illiterate, than philosophy 
has ever done for the great and the learned. 
And is it not an unanswerable evidence of the 
truth of Christianity and the power of grace, 
when we see men far surpassing all others in 
every, kind of knowledge, themselves so fiur 
surpassed in religious knowledge by persons 
absolutely destitute of all other. 

But if these weak and humble disciples afford 
a convincing evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; if even these low recipients exhibit a 
striking exemplification of its excellence, yet we 
must confess they cannot exhibit an equally 
sublime idea of Christian perfection, they cannot 
adduce the same striking evidences in its vindi- 
cation, they cannot adorn its doctrines with the 
same powerful arguments, as highly educated 
Christians. Habituated to inquiry and reflection, 
these are capable of forming taiore just views of 
the character and attributes of God, more en- 
larged conceptions of his moral government. 
They have also the advantage of drawing on 
their secular funds, to augment their spiritual 
riches. They are conversant with authors con- 
temporary with the inspired writers. Acquaint- 
ance with ancient manners and oriental usages 
also gives great advantage to the lettered readers 
of Scripture, and, by enabling them to throw 
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new light on passages which time had rendered 
obscure, adds fresh strength, and double con- 
firmation, to a faith which was before ^^ barred 
iq> with ribs of iron.'* * 

Scripture also affords a larger range of con- 
templation to those enlightened minds who study 
human nature at the same time, or who have 
previously studied it ; because it was upon his 
knowledge of the human character that the Sa- 
viour of the world so strikingly accommodated 
his religion to the wants and the relief of that 
being for whose salvation it was intended. 

The better educated, also, will better discern, 
because it demands a higher exercise of the 
rational powers, that passages of a similar sound 
have not seldom a dissimilar meaning ; and that 
it is not the words, but the ideas, which con- 
stitute the resemblance. The want of this dis- 



• The paltry cavil on the impossibility that the penitent 
woman could anoint the feet of Jesus as he sat at meat, 
could only mislead such readers as were unacquainted with 
the recumbent posture in which the ancients took their 
meals. The triumphant sneer at the paralytic, who was 
let down from the house-top through the tiling with his 
couch, could only shake the faith of those who are igno- 
rant of the manner in which the houses of eastern coud- 
tries were roofed. — Whether infidel writers took advan- 
tage of the supposed ignorance of their readers, or whether 
their ridicule of these imputed absurdities of Scripture 
arose from their own ignorance, we will not determine. 
Instances might be multiplied without number of this 
ignorance, or of this disingenuousness. 



^^nttmii hm Ud ttmny wdl dM|>^Mi^ boi ill 

Up k^ ih«; f^m\^ into nueh irdm tff t^A^eiimi 
u» »bdl ^* ^%^d»e mtUf g0dVmm§f^ imUfud of 
0%hi\niitig n full <k) Jm^km «iii4 f^^ing Htm wh^ 
hm mid Agur^f e^/^ Me imd mpe^ of iim 
§uhje€i, H^pi^re fr^umiiy prop0mf» »oim 
impitrimti k^ li» u^ popuUf nrntttwff wUhoui 
mMtig (mi ii» fall dedmiimi»f or k§ mfim ^ 
mti9m\tmiem, lAow^ for ihe fu\hr nuA^nimiA' 
Uig i\mm he^§f himI ttimiiig ihmi i^ tlidr dm 
impfinmnmiif ihti ndiftmiMffj^ \\m mtikeXy on ^ 
»idigp of ^ iiiUikmg md i\m reumf^ng retid^, 
U mmi l>@ eonfem^f how^^f ilini dm humbhf 
ihmtf^ Mi^»iG dimihtif i» uhU to tiUuitt M 
ili€f \n'm^fd iwttefii^ of tl*€?.<^ mgge^iion^. He 
e(ftttfmfm H^i^fiufe wHl* tkfipiur&i he ^wtw^ti* 
iuief^ tto ifpinioti§ of im own for ihom he there 
tneeiM wkli j he tu^er uUempiM to improve upott 
ChthiUmiiy ^ he never wUhe^ Uf nmke ^ IUHe 
n \feiier ihiii^^ ihmt he AtuU it tiy dihgetii 
nppii(ifiii(mf Mid mrion^ pttiyerf hl^ utuier^lmd' 
itig etihrgep^ wiih hUi pieiy. Above Mf iie doe» 
ihe ** will of Hod j** ^ndf HiereUtref ** ktiow» of 
the doeirine iliai it i» of dod/' 

U itiii^i he eohfe»§edf uimf on ihe oiher hmidf 
ihfii ihe prof&^md ^hoUrf ify eonveriing Herip' 
iure teaming inio ihef9e§ of dmu^Utn^ fe in 
Mnne dmger of muking: hi« knowledge more 
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cririal dun practicaL Tlie aame reawD, wbich 
» miK O t to enlighten, n^ be etnjAcytd to ex- 
ffaiB SN^ bit bitb; sud bis learaiiif^ wbich 
aianmt b etpable «lio of bctog turned to du- 
omJkit. 

We anil, however, ■dtnit, that when our 
MppoMd mMi of bfgb edaesiiao becomes ewco- 
tiifij' piosa, bix pietj' will h^ nf s higher ftrain. 
fet ia OMwe pon^ more perfect, more cawnpt 
tnm enoaeoos mibclorea, more dear of de- 
hanog aaao d a t io Hi, more eatirtJy free from dta- 
pmtiag cant and ofleimTe phraaeok>|^; leaa 
liirlj Ir ran hitn hnj-rnrTmrr, rrrnr. nnd rrnraa . ^H 

IcM m danger of ibe f^oomineaa of tupentition ^H 

m one haiidl, and the wildneaa of btuttichm on ^H 

dK other. Hartng the nae of a better jodg- 
■cnt in the choice, be u not in the lamts tknger 
of being nialed by ignorant icMmcton; be i» 
not liaMe to be drawn awajr bjr a vani^ ao diffi- 
oM to reatrain in tlie ttnedacaled rel^ioaa nun ; 
a noily ao beqaeatlf tsiccitcid when be aeea his 
on Mi|Hriority, in thii great point, to hi* worae- 
■fenned ne^boan. From this Tanity and thia 
want of ibc restraint of that modeMy impoted 
l^aapcrioredncation, the man of low coodilioa 
oBcB flppenra more rel^ous than be is, becnnse, 
bcfaig £apo«ed to be prond of bis pie^, be is 
Sitwmrd lo talk of it. While the b^^wr bred 
fncpMatly appear lest pious tban they really are, 
fioB the good taste and delicacy which com- 

Ea cuJiivsAed mind. There is ^^m 
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cernment has led many well disposed^ but ill 
informed persons, into mistakes. 

Again : — Many detached texts are meant as 
a brief statement of a general truth, and intended 
to lead the reader into such trains of reflection 
as shall ^^ exercise unto godliness," instead of 
exhibiting a full delineation and giving the whole 
face and figure, every side and aspect of the 
subject. Scripture frequently proposes some 
important topic in a popular manner, without 
making out its full deductions, or its series of 
consequences. Now, for the fuller understand- 
ing these heads, and turning them to their due 
improvement, the advantage lies entirely on the 
side of the thinking and the reasoning reader. 
It must be confessed, however, that the humble, 
though illiterate Christian, is able to attain all 
the practical benefits of these suggestions. He 
compares Scripture with Scripture ; he substi- 
tutes no opinions of his own for those he there 
meets with ; he never attempts to improve upon 
Christianity ; he never wishes to make the Bible 
a better thing than he finds it« By diligent 
application, and serious prayer, his understand- 
ing enlarges with his piety. Above all, he does 
the " will of God ;" and, therefore, " knows of 
the doctrine that it is of God." 

It must be confessed, also, on the other hand, 
that the professed scholar, by converting Scrip- 
ture learning into theses of discussion, is in 
some danger of making his knowledge more 



I 
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fnlical than practical. The same reason, whicli 
ia OKaat to enliglileii, may be employed to cx- 
(ilnin away bis lailh ; and his learning, which 
adoras, is capuble also of being turned to dis- 
credit it. 

Wc must, however, admit, tliat when our 
supposed man of high education becomes esscn- 
Adly pious, his [>iely wilt lie of a highrr sirnin. 
It is more [mre, more perfect, more exempt 
from erroneous mixtures, more clear of de- 
basing associations, more entirely free from dis- 
gusting cant and offensive phraseology ; less 
likely to run into Imprudence, error, nud excess ; 
less in ilangcr of the gloominess of superstition 
on one Iiand, and the wildness of fanaticism on 
the other. Having the use of a better judg- 
ment in the choice, he is not in the same danger 
of Iwing misled by ignorant instructors ; he is 
not liable lo be drawn away by a vanity so difli- 
cult to restrain in the uneducated religious man ; 
a vanity so frequently excited when he sees his 
own superiority, in this great point, to his worse- 
informed neighbours. From this vanity and this 
want of tlie restraint of that modesty imimscd 
by superior education, the man of low condition 
often appears more religious than he is, because, 
being disposed to be proud of his piety, he is 
to talk of it. While the higher bred 
juently appear less pious than they really are, 
im the good taste and delicacy which coiii- 
lonly accompany a cultivated mind. There la 
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also another reason why they exhibit it less; 
they are aware that) in their own society^ the 
exhibition would bring them no great credit. 

If unlettered Christians labour under some 
disadvantages, we repeat it, they yet afford an 
internal evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
and an evidence of no small value. They show 
that it is the same principle which, when rightly 
received, pervades alike all hearts ; a principle 
which makes its direct way to understandings 
impervious to the shafts of wit, and insensible 
to the deductions of reasoning — to minds sunk 
ip low pursuits, indurated by vulgar habits. It 
is a striking proof of its being the same prin- 
ciple, that such seemingly disqualified persons 
possess as clear views of its nature, at least of 
its broad and saving truths, as the man of genius 
and the scholar ; destitute as they are of all his 
advantages, wanting perhaps his natural perspi- 
cacity, unused to his habits of inquiry, incapable 
of that spirit of disquisition which he brings 
from his other subjects to the investigation of 
this. No one, if he examine impartially, can 
fail to be struck with this grand characteristic of 
the truth of Christianity — not only, that in all 
degrees of capacity and education in the same 
country, but that in different countries, in those 
where taste and leai'ning are carried to the high- 
est perfection, and in dark and ignorant nations, 
where not only the sun of science has never 
dawned, but where literature has never softened. 
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ilor philosophy enlarged the mind, where no 
glimpse of religion can be caught by a reflex 
lightf as is the case in polished and Christian 
countries^— «yet| wherever Christianity has made 
its way» and pierced through the native obscu- 
rity» there the genuine spirit, and the great 
essential firuits of the Gospel, will be found just 
the same ; the same impression is made by the 
same principle; the same results spring from 
the same cause, and the disciples of Christ, 
whether it be the converted Greenlander or the 
academical believer, are recognised in all their 
distinguishing features, are identified in all the 
leading points. Such a concurrence in senti*- 
menti feeling, and practice, such a union in 
&ith, hope, and charity, amongst persons dis- 
similar in all other respects, unlike in all other 
qualities, uneqUal in all other requisites ; minds 
never made to be akin by nature thus allied by 
grace, bearing the same stamp of resemblance 
in spirit as their possessors bear in the common 
properties of body : — all this is a convincing 
proof that there must be something divine in a 
principle which can assimilate such contrarieties 
— which can re-unite those in one common 
centre who differ in all other respects — which 
can annihilate all other distinctions to produce 
identity in the leading point. Does not all this 
prove it indeed to be the work of God, a work 
which requires not previous accomplishments or 
preparatory research, but only a willing mind. 
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an unprgudiced spirit, and a humble heart? 
Does it not pnive that where the essence, and 
the power, and the spirit of Christianity really 
reside, it will produce the one grand effect, a 
new heart and a new l\fe T 
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CHAP. XIL 

FAKTHBK CA.USES OF PREJUDICE. 

Ir is m sii^[ular &ct duit ibe infidel and die 
hn$ic sometinMS meet at the same pcHnt of 
tnaCf -^dat reason has litde to do widi rdi- 
gkn. The enthusiast we aie hopeless of eon- 
▼indog by ailment, because he is commonly 
%;nonait; bat the ktl»ed .soqitic may he better 
tM^t ef«Q by his pagan masters, nutftichy 
after a laige discosBion whether brutes had any 
neasoD, determines in the n^gadve from this 
coDsideimtioQ, 6ecam$e tkftf had no knaaleige cr 
fidimg ^ a Ddty. Tlie great Roman orator 
eaqMnesaes die same idea when he assert^ ikai a 
CKpadtyfar rdigiim «MU the disHnguiMng mmi 
^ratiomaUii^ amd thai Ms capacity is ihe mast 
mKquivocaf sigm of reason. 

Yet sound treason and Christian pi€^ ^ure 
aomedmes rqpresented as if th^ were bdlige* 
rent powers, and as if Orders in Qmncil had 
been Jssoed to cut off all commerce between 
tfaem ; as if they were better calculated •etei^ 
naDy to meet sword in band, than in the con«> 
ciliatory way of treaty and n^;otiadon; as if 
ewerj dietary of the one must necessarily be 

VOL. IX. O 
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obtnined at the expense of the other's defeat 
But is it not an affront to the Oiver of every 
good gifl to represent his highest natural and his 
supernatural endowments as infallibly hostile to 
each other ? It is evident that when reason and 
religion act in concerti they strengthen each 
other's hands. But when they injudiciously act 
in oppoNitioni perverted reason starves the ardour 
of pietyi or ill-judging piety hands over reason 
to obloquy and scorn. In every case the ill- 
understood jealousy of each injures the interests 
of both. 

The truth is^ sound and sober Christianity is 
so far fVom discountenancing the use of reasoUf 
that she invites its co-operation, knowing that it 
possesses powerful arms to defend her cause ; to 
defend her against the encroachments of error, 
the absurdities of fanaticisnii the inroads of 
superstition, the assaults of infidelity. But 
while she treats it not as a rival but an ally, 
Christianity, strong in Almighty strength, main- 
tains her own imperial power uninfringed. 
While she courts the friendship of her con- 
federate, she allows not her own uncontrolled 
superiority to be usurped. She assigns to reason 
its specific ofllce, and makes it know and keep 
its proper limits. The old law, indeed, being a 
fornmla of ceremonies, and a digest of ordin- 
ances for one particular people, lefl not so ftiU 
an exercise for the use of reason. Descending 
to the most minute particulars, and being ex- 
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pended into the most detailed directions, it left 
little for the disciple but to read the rule and 
foUow It* Bot the New Testament being, as we 
hare dsewhere observed, rather a system of 
principles, than a mere didactic table of smaH as 
weD as great duties, leaves much more to the 
exercise of reason, and furnishes a much larger 
field for the understanding to develc^, to com-* 
pare, to separsXe, to combine. The whole plan 
of do^ is, indeed, most clearly and distinctly 
laid open ; but every uniting particle, every inter- 
mediate step, every concatenating link, is not 
traced oot with amplitude and fulness* 

The more instructed Christian will perceive- 
that seme expressions are merely figurative;? 
some are directions for persons under one cir«'. 
comstance^ and some for those under another. 
The Gospel requires, indeed, as implicit sub- 
nussion firom the Christian, as the law required 
firom the Jew ; but while it proposes truths, all' 
of which equally demand bis obedience, some of 
tbem require more especially the use of his 
reflection, and the exercise of his sagacity. We 
aBude not to the great " mysteries of godli- 
ness)'' but to duties which are of individual ap-, 
pUcation. 

If we were to pursue prejudice through allitS^ 
infinite variety, we should never have done with, 
the inexhaustible subject Observation presents. 
to us followers of truth of a very different cast, 
thoo^ their uniform object be the same. These 

o 2 
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persons, while they sometimes <8ee)iL her T^Q^ 
b^ diflkrent |)aths» are yet'Oftener kept. wide f^f 
eftch other by words than by things. Wbaliev^ 
indeed, be the separating principle pr^udioe r Id 
always carried to its greatest height :hy:tbs i im- 
patience of the too fiery on tbe.oiie.band» ripd 
the contempt of the too firigid op the Qtfaor* 
But both, as we observed, maiptain .tb«ar ,^ 
tanoe more by certain leading .torms; by wbkb 
each is fond to be discrimiliated* 9Ad ^ m 
intoleranoe in. each to the terms adt^tediby.ths 
odier, than by any radical distinction »Wb¥^ 
might fairly keep them asunder. Now we* do 
not wisli them to relinquish the use of tiieir 
peculiar terms, because these t^ms dther doi 
ivr sliould designate to their minds the -moat 
important diaracters of religion. The Christian 
should neither shrink from his own strong hold> 
nor treat wiili repulsive disdain him who appears 
eai'uest in his approaches towards it, though he 
has not as yet, tlirough some prejudice of edu- 
cation, sought it in a direct way. Iliere are 
many terms, sucli v^Jhiih and grace^ and others 
whidi might be mentioned, which subject the 
more advanced Christian to the imputation of 
enthusiasm and tlie charge of cant. These, 
however, are woitls which are the signs of things 
on which his eternal hopes depend, and he uses 
U^em, even tliough he may sometimes do it 
unseasonably, yet not as the Sliibboleth of a 
profession, but because there are no .others 
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eqmrdent to their respectiTe meaning 
Ib bet, if be did noc ose xhem when occasion 
bOs, be would be deserting his colours, and be 
■^xng a ooDiproraisev to the miu of bis t»o- 

Bot let bim not in return Ml too heavily on 
«bc are^ to bis ear, the obnoxious terms of his- 
adversaiy. Let bim not be so forward to coo* 
UtT the terms arlue and tvetitude as implying' 
that must be beweil donii without 
y ; as substantives which must never find a 
I the Cbristian's vocabulary. They are 
t only veiT inirocent but very excellent words, 
B who utters them only means to express by 
e those good works which are the Traits of 
H light (atlh, and by Rectitude that unbending 
Kiple of equity and justice which designates 
i ooafirmed Christian. The abuse of these 
s may, indeed, make the more piou^ adver- 
I little afraid of using them, as the unue- 
y multiplic3ti<Hi of ordinary cases in which 
<Am more scriptural terms are pressed into the 
fiervice, may make die less advanced Christian 
unreasonably ^hy of obtruding them. 

But why must we rilify in others what we are 
csatkms of using ourselves, in order to magnify 
what we cboose to adc^t? We should ntlher be 
I those who somewhat differ from us, 
: so near as they do; that they are more 
digious than we expected ; that if they are in 
', tbey are not in hostility ; or if seemingly 
o 3 
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•Terte, it \» more to ihe too htdkentainaU md 
light ii5ie of the opponent'* terms tium to ihe 
tdber nxeption of die tnitbf diey conrejr^ Let 
itf be i^jd^ eiren at the womt^ to fee oppofition 
mitigated^ diffimenee* broagbt into a narroirer 
co0ipa«f « Let on not encounter ac leader* of 
hostile arniiec, but trjr wbat can be done bj ne* 
gotiation, though nerer of conrte bjr concemon 
incMientiak. If the terms Virtue and Bactitude 
are ui^ to the exclusion of £uth and gjtaee^ or 
as »uhfftitate» for them^ it may attordmi opening 
finr the pious adrocate to show the diffinrence 
between the principle and its consequence^ die 
root and its produce* He should diaritably 
remember that it is one thing fiv an honest 
enquirer to come short of truth, and another finr 
a petulant caviller to wander wide of it* It is 
one tiling to err througli mistake or timidity, and 
anotlier to iMsnd through wilfulness and pre* 
sumfitiori^ If tlie em|uirer , be of the fimner 
class, only deficient and not malignant, he may 
be l>rought to (eel his deficiency, and is often in 
a very improvable state. It would therefore be 
well to let him see that you tliink him ri|^ as 
tkr as lie goes, but that lie does mHgo the whole 
lerigtii. If }ie professes ^ to deny all ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts,^ this is no small step; 
yet he may still require to be convinced that it 
is ^^ t)y the grace of God teaching him.^ Here 
the two ideas exprthned by your term of Grace, 
ami his of Virtue, are brought into united action f 
with this di/Ierence, or if you please with this 
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, that yours being the cause, aud his 
J tlie eficct, the Christian character attains its 
I ODnsuniiuation between you. You must, how- 
I e»er, endeavour to convince him, that though 
I the greater includes tlie less, the reverse cannot 
I be true ; that &ith and grace in Uie Christian 
I sense involve virtue and rectitude, but virtue 
I and rectitude in the philosophical sense desire 
I lo be excused from any connection with faith 
Land grace. But the oSence taken nl terms 
■Oeatea hostility at tlie outset, blocks up the 
iauea to eadi ollier's heart, and leads men to 
I'beso filled with the things in which they diifer, 
■■B lo keep them in the dark as to the things in 
which they agree. 

The more strict disputant will perhaps con- 
inue to insist that uo such terms as virtue and 
ictitude are to be found in any Evangelist. 
Qrauted. — Neither do we find there some other 
otemn woids expressive of the most awful 
Srities of our religion. The holy Trinity and 
'tfiiciioti made by the death of Christ, are 
[i any pait of the New Testanient 
i by these terms, which were first used 
8 after in the Byzantine church. But 
can it be said, Uiat the things themselves are not 
to be found tb^re? Tliey are not only con- 
spicuous in every pact of the Gospel, but make 
up tlie sum Hud substance of what it teaches. 
Whila-Mtch dispuiaut, then, contends for his 

[pbi^ M^ tet not the one suspect that Grace 
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«id VwUtt aie the wa^bAhWOtds oT enAnsTiwPy- 

Bor the iAer cwndiwle thai infiddi^ skulks be*- 

luDd TurtiM^ andpfligaD pride behind recdtade;. 

SL Piud eK| M €ady eidKvts his eoiMrert& to ^^ add* 

Id their fioth Wrtn^'* and. i£ die inTecied iin- 

janctioii wvs never g^ven» it was not becanas: 

&id& was anneoesmy wbeie Tiitne previously'' 

enstedy bat beca o s e inrtne^ Qirisdan virtue^. 

never coold haie eristed at aD without previboS' 

fcidi. In enjoining inrtne^ the Aposde^ upon: 

his own onifann princqpl^ supposes the Chria- 

tian to be aheady in possession of fiutk; this: 

he ever considers die esawitial substance^, virtue: 

the inseparable qppendagiew Thns the. Divine: 

Flreacher on the Moon^ in his pivdiibiticMi. 06 

aihypociitical outnde^ does not aay» Give alms, 

frst, pny» he ocMidoded that his fbllowecs were: 

already in the practioe of those duties^.and on 

diis oonviction grounded his cautionary exhort-^ 

ation^ xaken thou doest alms» xshen thou prayest,-. 

when thou festesL He taught them to avoid all 

osten t atimi in duties, to which he alluded ast 

already esta b lished Be it observed, by the 

Saviour himself no attribute is so constantly) 

enjoined or commanded as fieuth. His previous 

question to those who resorted to him to be. 

cured, was not if they had virtue^ hntjaiihi but 

never let it be forgotten, that as soon as the 

cure was performed, the man of faith was ^h 

joined, as the surest evidence of his virtue^ to 

sin no more. 
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CHAP. XII L 

' HUMILITY THE ONLY TRUE GREATNESS. 

HuMiUTY is one of those qualities of which 
Christianity reqpires the perpetual practical ex- 
ercise. It does not insist that we should be 
constantly feeding or instructing others — that 
we should be every moment engaged in acts of 
benevdienee to our fellow-creatures^ or of mor- 
tification tD- ourselves ; but, whether we teach 
or are taught, whether we communicate our 
good things to others, or are dependent on 
others for the communication to ourselves, Jiu- 
mOity is required as the invariable, the indis- 
pensable, the habitual grace, in the life of a 
Christian. Pride being the radical distemper 
of the natural man, the business, the duty, the 
blessedness of the spiritual man is to be freed 
from it« 

However valuable high intellectual attain- 
ments have been found in the vindication of 
religion, however beneficially talents and learn- 
ing have been exerted in adducing the evidences 
and augmenting the illustrations of divine truth, 
yet for the most striking exemplification of 
genuine piety, *^ To this man will I look, saith 
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the Lordi who ii of an humble spirit.*^ Chrii- 
tianity glvei a new form to the virtueii by re- 
casting them in this mould. Humility may be 
said to operate on the human character like the 
sculptor, whO| in chiseling out the statue, accom- 
plishes his object, not by laying on, but by paring 
off, not by making extraneous additions, but by 
retrenching superfluities, till every part of the 
redundant material is cleared away. The re- 
duction which true religion effects, of swelling 
passions, irregular thoughts, and encumbering 
desires, produces at length on the human mind 
some assimilation to the divine image — that 
model by which it works — as the human re- 
semblance is gradually, and at lengtli success- 
fully wrought in the marble. 

Christianity, though tiqually favourable to the 
lofli^t as to the lowest condition of life, was not 
intended to make man great, but to make him 
contented to be little. Though no enemy to 
the possession and cultivation of the highest 
mental powers, but affording, on the contrary, 
the noblest objects for their investigation, and 
the richest materials for their exercise, yet she 
rests not her truth on their discussions, nor de- 
pends for making her way to the heart on their 
reasonings. While the cheering approbation 
of a humble faith is an encouragement repeat- 
edly held out in the Gospel, there is not one 
commendation of talent, except for its ap|)lica- 
lion — not the least notice of rank or riches 
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except io intmiate their dan^^— -not any men- 
tiao of tbe wisdom o( this world, except to 
praooanoe its condemnation. 

Hmnility stands at the head of the beatitudes, 
md is incorporated with them all ; and the grar- 
doos injunction, ^ Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart," is a plain intimation, that 
our Redeemer particularly int^ided that portion 
of his own divine character for the most imme- 
diate object, not <^ our admiration only, but of 
our imitation. It is the temper which of all 
fAers he most frequently commends, most uni- 
formly enjoins, and which hb own pure and 
holy life most inyariably exhibits. If we look 
inip the Old Testament we see that God, after 
having described himself as ** the high and holy 
One which inhabiteth eternity,'' by a transition 
tbe most unexpected^ and a condescension the 
most inconceivable, immediately subjoins, that 
^He dwelleth with the contrite and the humble ;'' 
and this from a motive inexpressibly gracious, 
^ to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite." 

Is it not incredible that, after these repeated 
declarations and examples of the Almighty Fa- 
ther and of the Eternal Son, pride should still 
be thought a mark of greatness, an ebullition 
of spirit, and that humility should be so little 
understood to be the true moral dignity of Chris- 
tians ? While in the religion which they pro- 
fiess, there is no excellence to which it is not 
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preliminaryvAnd of which- it iv not the'cromi'; 
nor are other virtues genuine* but as thej anre* 
accompanied with this grace, aind> pearfbrmed<in4 
this spirit No quality^ has: acquired itlr< per- 
fection* till it is- clarified and refined by bemif 
stieeped in humilityi 

It is indeed essential to thr very* veoeptibn^ 
of Christianityi for, without this principk^, W0» 
shall bo disposed to cavil at divine revelationi 
to reject, lit leasts every truth revolting to human' 
pride; we shall require 'Other ground^ for the' 
belief in God than his revealed word, other* 
evidence of his veracity than the internal con^ 
viction of our spiritual wants, and thesuitable*- 
ness of that remedy which the Obspel presents* 
tons. This principle, therefore, is indispens- 
able; without it^ we shall be litttle indined^ 
cordially to receive Christianity as a light, or tO' 
obey it as a rule. Without it, we shall not di»*' 
cover the evil of our own hearts ; and, without' 
this discovery, we shall by no means value the* 
grace of the Holy Spirit; we shall exercise no 
habitual dependence on the promised assistance^ 
nor seek for a support of which we do not ftel 
the want. 

But humility, by leading us to form a just 
estimate of ourselves, teaches us to discern the* 
narrowness of our capacities. It reminds usi 
that there are many things even in the work» of 
God's natural creation far above our compre* 
hension; that from the ignorance and blindness 
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DfouTimiiKls we -make frequnl iDis(aIc«s, and 
iona a very erroneous judgment about tilings 
.comparatively obvious and iDtelligible. Tiiis 
Ceinper will bring us to credit with fuller COT- 
iialky the testimony which God in his word 
giFcs of htmsell', and cure us of the vanity of 
rejecting it, on tiie mere ground that we cannot 
poraprehend it. It uill deliver us from the de> 
sire of being '* wise above wliat is written," and 
4s the sole antidote to tlte perils of tliat promise 
of nnhallowed knowledge, with which the grand 
leducer tempted his first credulous victims. 

It is not till humility lias practically made 
known to us how slowly religtiHi produces its 
ffiect on ourselves, that we cease to marvel at its 
feeble influence and slow-paced efficacy on those 
■round us. As a consequence, this pruiciple 
leads the humble Christian to be severe in judg- 
himself, and disposes Iiim to be candid in 
judging others. Wlien lie compares himself 
with worse men, it furnishes a motive, not for 
vanity, but gratitude ; when with better, for 
additional sell^basement. 

St. Paul seems to have been fully aware of 
e lagging movement which even Christians 
inake towards the complete attainment of this 
lieavenly temt^er. In his address to ihe Colos- 
sians, aiter having expressed his firm hope of 
their sincere conversion, in that they had " put 
cm the new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of Him that created hini," he 
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yet finds it expedient to exhort them ; and, for 
this very reason, ^* to put on," together with 
other Christian qualities which he enumerateSf 
^^ humbleness of mind." 

He might have pressed this duty under the 
supposition of two cases, and, in either, the in- 
junction would be just. As they had made a 
public profession of Christianity, he intimates, 
that there was no surer way of evincing that 
their profession was sincere, and their conver- 
sion radical, than by this unequivocal mark, the 
cultivation of a humble spirit. Or, on the 
other hand, however deeply rooted they might 
be in faith and piety, he might feel it necessary 
to remind them, that they should not consider 
themselves as having attained a perfection which 
left no room for improvement. So far was this 
deep proficient in divine wisdom from thinking 
that all was done when tho convert had entered 
on his new course, he enjoins them, even ader 
this effectual change, that they should, as a con- 
sequence as well as a proof, therefore " put on " 
this Christian groce; and produces their con- 
version as a motive, " became you are already 
renewed." He does not recommend any spe- 
cific act, so much as a general disposition of 
^^ mind," implying, according to his uniform 
practice, that growth was necessary to life, and 
progress to perfection. 

The doctrines of Christianity, and the dis- 
courses of its Divine Author, are rather pointed 
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sgninst certain radical evil principles, than ex- 
teiidetl lo tlieir lesser ram ifi cations. Wlicn tho 
[wwcrful artillery uf tlie Gospel was more espe- 
cially levelled against the strong; holds of pride, 
it included in the attack nil the minor oflunccB 
resulting from it ; imjilying, that it' tho citadel 
be conquered, the intimidated forces iu ttie out- 
works will mitke but a feeUle resistance. 

Even die worldly and the careless, who are 
perhaps too inattentive to perceive that hnmility 
the predominating feature in the truly religious 
cbarnctcr, as well as the most amiable and en- 
gaging part of it, yet pay it ascrt of invnluntary 
homage in adopting its outward appearance. 
Uany among the more elegant classes of society, 
ho cannot be brought to adopt the principie, 
assume the form, as the most nnecguivocai mark 
of their superior condition. But while the well- 
bred exhibit the polished exterior of hnmility in 
manitn; they are called, us Christians, to culti- 
vate the inward and spiritual grace. In spite of 
the laws against egotism which tlic code of good 
breeding has issued, a nearer intimacy sometimes 
discloses tlie self-satisfaction which politeness 
had thinly veiled. While we are prone to curry 
our virtues in our memory, we cannot bealwaya 
on our guaril against (troducing them in our 
conversation. Such virtues, for the most part 
popular ones, caught our taste perhaps from the 
applause with which diey were received, or the 
elu<iuence with whicli ihey were set forth in our 
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-presence : and «b we acquired ^tfaem in public, 
and by hearing and leading, we shall beiccn- 
tented to exercise them in profession and talk. 
Many, and very many df thesequalities may be 
jgrafted on the old stock, and look green and 
flourishing, whilst they ^<have no root in diem- 
selves;'' but genuine 'humility springs out of a 
root deeply fixed in the soil of a renewed heart, 
and takes its first ground on the full coimction 
of our apostasy from God. 

As we make a prdficiency in this 'humbling 
icnowledge of ourselves, our confidence in 'Our 
own virtues proportionably dimmishes. The 
delight we once received in the contemplation 
is first abated by self-distrust, and finally abo- 
lished by self-acquaintance. Then we bc^into 
profit by the deep sense of our own weakness, 
and to send forth tlie genuine fruits of a strength 
and a virtue derived from higher sources. And 
thus, the sound conviction of our own frailty, 
though purchased at the expense of a great 
error, may prove, if we might venture to say it, 
of more real benefit to our own mind, than the 
performance of a splendid action, if of that action 
all the use we had made had been to repose 
added confidence in our own strength, or to en- 
tertain higher notions of our own goodness. 

Yet, while we ought to be deeply humbled at 
every fresh detection of evil in our hearts, to be 
discouraged at the discovery from proceeding 
in our Christian course is so far from being an 
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eflfect of humility, that it is rather the result of 
pride. The traveller who meets with a fall, 
does not recover his ground by lying still and 
lamenting, but by rising and pursuing his jour- 
ney. Joined with this faulty despondency, or still 
more fi'equently preceding it, is to be traced the 
operation of a blind and morbid pride. Parti- 
cularly, if the intimation of the fault we have 
committed comes from others, the heart is found 
to rise at the bare suggestion that we are not 
perfect. We had perhaps been guilty of a hun- 
dred faults before, of which, as others took no 
notice, they made little impression on ourselves. 
We commit a smaller error, which draws the 
eyes of the world upon us, and we are not only 
dejected but almost hopeless. The eye of God 
was equally witness to our preceding faults, yet 
from their being secret, they produced little 
compunction, while that which is obvious to 
human inspection produces sorrow on the mere 
ground of producing shame. Perhaps we were 
permitted to fall into this more notorious error 
that we might be brought to advert to those of 
which we had been so little sensible ; and though 
the depression consequent upon this fault is 
rather the consciousness of mortified pride, than 
of pious contrition, yet God may make use of it 
to awaken us to a feeling of our general corrup- 
tions, to warn us not to depend on ourselves, 
and to put us on our guard against " secret 

VOL. IX. p 
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faults/' as well as against open and '^ presump- 
tuous sins." 

Even a good man is not entirely exempt from 
the danger of occasional elation of spirit ; even 
a good roan does not always judge himself so 
rigorously as he ought ; yet, though he makes 
too many partial allowances, is too much dis« 
posed to softenings and abatementsi to apologies 
and deductionsi still he is, on the whole, sus« 
picious of himself, distrustful of his own recti- 
tude, on his guard against habitual aberrations 
from humility. Though tremblingly alive to 
kindness, his sincerity makes him almost ready 
to regret commendation, because his enlightened 
conscience tells him, that if the panegyrist knew 
him as he knows himself, it would have been 
bestowed with much abatement ; and he is little 
elated with the praise which is produced by ig- 
norance and mistake. Though he has fewer 
faults than some others, yet, as he must know 
more of himself than he can know of them, his 
humility will teach him to bear patiently even 
the censure he does not deserve, conscious how 
much he does deserve for faults which the cen- 
surer cannot know. 

There is, however, no humility, in an exces- 
sive depreciation of ourselves. We are not 
commanded to take a false estimate of our own 
character, though a low would be too frequently 
a just one. While the great Apostle St. Peter 
was contented to call himself the servant qfjems 
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Ckristy his self-constituted snccessors, by an hy- 
perbole of self-abasement, have denominated 
themselves servants of the servants of God. And 
jet they have not, it is to be feared, alwaj/s sur- 
passed the disciple they profess to follow, in the 
d^>lay of this apostolic grace. 

Nor is the appearance of this quality any in- 
UliUe proof of its existence. Nothing is more 
common than to hear ailability to the poor pro- 
duced as an undoubted evidence of the humility 
of the affluent. The act, indeed, is alwajrs 
amiable, whatever be the motive ; but still the 
expressioii b equivocal. Does it not sometimes 
too much resemble that septennial exhibition of 
humility which calls forth so much smiling con- 
descension from the powerful, while it conveys 
^an hour's importance to the poor man's heart?'' 
The one enjoys the brief, but keen delight, of 
reviling his superiors with impunity, with the 
better gratification (^conferring favours instead 
of receiving them ; the other, like Dryden's 
Achitophel, ** bowing popularly low," wins, by 
his courtesy, that favour which he would not 
perhaps have obtained by his merit. But the 
curtain soon closes on the personated scene : — 
the next day both fall back into their natural 
character and condition. The periodical con- 
desG^sion at once reinstates itself into seven 
years' dignity, while the independent elector cheer- 
fiiUy resumes his place in his depetident class, 
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till the next Saturnalia again invite to the reci- 
procal exchange of character. 

Where the difference of condition is ob- 
viously great, nothing is lost, and something 
may be gained by familiarity. The condescen- 
sion is so apparent, that though it properly 
excites both admiration and gratitude in the 
indigent, it does not infallibly prove the lowli- 
ness of the superior. The impassable gulf which 
separates the two conditions, the immovable 
fences which establish that distance, preserve the 
poor from encroachment, and the rich from de- 
rogation I no swellings of heart arise against the 
acknowledged dependent, no dread of emulation 
against the avowed inferior. Even arrogance 
itself is gratified at seeing its train augmented 
by so amiable a thing as its own kindness. 
Notice is richly repaid by panegyric, and con- 
deHcension finds it has only stooped to rise. If 
we give pleasure in order to be paid with praise, 
we had better be less liberal that we might be 
less exacting. The discreetly proud are aware, 
that arrogant manners bar up men's hearts 
against them ; their very pride, therefore, pre- 
serves them from insolence; the determined 
object being to gain hearts, and their good sense 
telling them that a haughty demeanour is not 
the way to gain them, they know how to make 
the exterior affable in proportion as the mind is 
high; for the ingenuity of pride, has taught it 
that popularity is only to be obtained by con- 
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cealing the most offensive part of itself. Thus 
it can retain its nature and gratify its spirit, 
without the arrogant display by which vulgar 
pride disgusts, and, by disgusting, loses its aim. 

The true test is, how the same person feels, 
and how he conducts himself, towards him whose 
claims come in competition with his own,—* who 
treads on his heels in his pretensions, or sur- 
passes him in his success, — who is held up as 
his rival in genius, in reputation, in fortune, in 
display,— • who runs the race with him, and out- 
strips him. More severe will be the test, when 
the competitor is ** his own familiar friend," 
who was his equal, perhaps his inferior, in the 
contest for academical honours, but is now a 
more fortunate candidate for the prizes which 
the world distributes, or his decided conqueror 
on the professional arena. 

His humility is put to the trial, when he hears 
another extolled for the very quality on which 
he most values himself, — commended for some- 
thing in which he would, if he dared, monopolise 
commendation ; -— it is tried when he sees that 
a man of merit has prospered in an enterprise 
in which he has failed, or when he is called u))on 
for the magnanimity to acknowledge one who, 
though below him in general character, is still 
his superior in this particular respect; — it is 
when, in some individual instance, this com- 
petitor has promoted the public good by a means 
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which he had declared to be totally inapplicable 
to the end. 

The true Christian will be humble in pro- 
portion to the splendour of his endowments. 
Humility does not require him to stupefy or dis- 
avow his understanding, and thus disqualify Qit 
indispose him for great active duties. If be 
possesses talents, he is not unconscious of them ; 
but, instead of exulting in the possession, he is 
abased that he has not turned them to better 
account, he is habitually thinking how he can 
most essentially serve God with his own gift. 
Sensible that he owes every thing to his divine 
Benefactor, he feels that he has not made him 
the return to which he was bound, and that bis 
gratitude bears litde proportion to his mercies ; 
so that the very review of his abilities and pos- 
sessions, which inflates the hearts of others, 
only deepens his humility, only fills his mind 
with a fuller sense of his own detect of love 
and thankfulness. Every distinction, instead 
of intoxicating him, only augments his sense of 
dependence, magnifies his weight of obligation, 
increases his feeling of accountableness. His 
humility has a double excitement : — he receives 
every blessing as the gift of God through the 
merits of his Son; it is increased by the re- 
flection, that such is his unworthiness, he dares 
not even supplicate the mercy of his Creator 
but through the intercession of a Mediator. 
" Where is boasting then ? it is excluded." 
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Not cMdy on aoooaiit of any good be may haye^ 
bm also an acooont of eTils from which be has 
been preserved, be acknowledges himself in- 
ddiled to dhrine assistance; so that hb escapes 
and ddivenuices, as well as his virtaes and suc- 
cesses^ are sobjects of gratitude rather than of 
stf-exakation* 

It will not be departing from the present 
object, if we contrast the quality under consider<» 
ittioD with its opposite. While humility is nerer 
St Tariance with itself pride is a very incon» 
sisteot principle. It knows not only how to 
assume the garb of the attribute to which it is 
opposed, but even descends to be abject, which 
hnnQity never is. Consider it on one side^ 
Dothing is so self-supported ; survey it on the 
odier, you will perceive that nothing is so de- 
pendent, so full of claims, so exacting, so in- 
capaUe of subsisting on itself. It is made up 
of extrinsic i^pendages ; it leads a life of men- 
dicity ; it stoops to b^ the alms of other men's 
good opinion for its daily bread. It is true, the 
happiness of a proud man, if he have rank, 
arises from an idea of his own importance ; but 
still, to feed and maintain this greedy self-inn- 
portance, he must look around him. His plea^- 
sures are derived, not so much from his personal 
enjoyments, as from his superiority to others; 
not so much from what he possesses, as from 
the respect his possessions inspire. As he can- 
not entirely support bis feelings of greatness by 
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what he finds in himself, he supplies the de- 
ficiency by looking backward to his ancestors, 
and downward upon his train. With all his 
self-consequence, he is reduced to borrow his 
dignity from the merits of the one, and the 
numbers of the other. By thus multiplying 
himself, he feels not only individually, but nu- 
merically, great. These foreign aids and ad- 
juncts help him to enlarge the space he fills in 
his own imagination, and he is meanly contented 
to be admired for what is, in effect, no part of 
himself. This sentiment is, however, by no 
means limited to rank or riches. 

If the penury of pride drives it to seek its 
aliment in the praise of others, it is chiefly be- 
cause we want their good opinion to confirm us 
in that which we have of ourselves. When we 
secretly indulge in reckoning up the testimonies 
we have collected to our worth, it is because 
we like to bring as many witnesses as we can 
muster, that we may have their apj>roving ver- 
dict in additional proof that our own judgment 
was right. In fact, we think better of ourselves 
in pro|)ortion as we contrive to make more 
j)eople think well of us. But, however large 
the circle which " high imaginations" draw 
round the individual self in the centre, we can 
really occupy no more than our allotted space ; 
we may, indeed, change our position; but, in 
shifting it, we fill no more than we filled already, 
for by t}ie removal we lose as much as we gain. 
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It is a hambling truth, that the most power- 
ful talents are not seldom accompanied with ve- 
hement passions, that a brilliant imagination is 
too frequently associated with ungovemed ap- 
petites. Neither human reason, nor motives 
merely moral, are commonly found to keep 
these impetuous usurpers in order; the strength 
of men's passions tempting them to violate the 
rules which the strength of their judgment has 
laid down. Nature cannot operate without its 
own sphere. What is natural in the intellect, 
will not, of itself, govern what is natural in the 
appetite. If the lower part of our nature is 
subdued, it is not without the Holy Spirit as- 
sisting the higher. Wit, especially, has such a 
tendency to lead astray the mind which it em- 
bellishes, that it is a striking evidence of the 
efficacy of grace, when men, whose shining talents 
make virtue lovely in the eyes of others, reject 
themselves, " high thoughts engendering pride ;" 
when they, on whose lips the attention of others 
hangs with delight, can, themselves, by this 
divinely infused principle, " bring every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ" 

There is no quality so ready to suspect, and 
so prompt to accuse, as that which we are con- 
sidering ; there is no fault which a proud man 
so readily charges upon others as pride ; especi- 
ally if the person accused possess those distinc- 
tions and accomplishments, the possession of 
which would make the accuser proud. Men fiill 
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of themMlvei are dbpcudi to fnejr olfaen defi- 
aemm Mttealkm ioibtm; «id 110 il tienv oe* 
CDTi to ihem wby tlmie adHitkiiM itre witbb^ 
Ibejr hsire no cpcher wmj of aeeootMJtig for file 
ne^ett, bat to disrge the ocgloetM' with btji^ 
omrioitf of itmar qatdilitBf or vaki of htf own* 
With UmiI deep fatftnfljtjr, wbidi b the grottiMU 
work Off bb pr^ltmionf the CbriiitiMi idooe at- 
t«mi to nail dignity of character^ If we reckon 
those men great who riafe bigb^ and make a ^Kt* 
tingtti»bed figure in the worid^ bow moeb higher 
y bi« daim to greatness who kioks down on 
what the others glorjr in^ who iriews with indi& 
ference the things to wbidi the world aoeoonts 
it greatness to asfnre, and the consummation cf 
greatness to attain ? 

The prcnMl marii by not cordially falling in 
with the Christian scheme — which, if be 
thoroughly adofHe^l, would shrink to nothing 
these bloated fandes — contracis, in eflect, the 
duration of his existence, and reduces to almost 
nothing the sphere in which bis boasted dignity 
is to be exercised. The theatre on which he is 
satisfied to act is limited to the narrow stage of 
this world ; and even on this vanishing scene, 
how far are the generality from being consider- 
able actors ! Pride, therefore, is something 
worse than fatuity, for whether the stake be 
high or low, it is sure to play a losing game. It 
IS difficult to say which lot will be most terrible ; 
his, who, having performed an obscure and 
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pHifiil put in this short dnunsy ttid haTioff 
fghcted to feek tbat Idngdom promised to the 
poor io spirit^ doses his life and hopes together; 
or his whfl^ kmnghad a oonspiciioiis part as* 
rijpifrf hifli here^ submits, when the cmtain 
drops not merely to be nothing ; bat, oh ! hoir 
worse than nothing! Absorbed in the 
and decorations of this shifting spec* 
tsde^ or intoisicated with the {daodits of the 
sprcfator% the interminable scenes which lie be- 
jond the grar^ though perhaps not absoioteljr 
di ifa d i eired, hare been total! j n^lected to be 
taken mto his brief reduming* 

HaWf if pride were really a generous prin- 
dplc^ if its tomonr were indeed greatness, sandy 
the sool which entertains it would exert its 
energies cm a grander scale ! If ambitioa were 
indeed a noUe sentiment, would it not be points- 
ed to the noblest objects ; would it not be di* 
rccted to the suUimest end ? Would not the 
mind whidi is filled with it achiere a loftier 
Kgbt? Would it stoop to be cooped up within 
die scanty precincts of a perii^hing world ? True 
ambition would ravse its votary abore the petty 
projects which erery accident may orertuni, and 
erery breath destroy ; which a few months m^, 
and a few years nmsl, terminate. It would set 
him apon reflecting, tbat all the elevation of in* 
tdlect, all the depth of erudition, all the supe- 
riority of rank, all the distinction of riches^ is 
only hM bjr the attenuated thread that attaches 
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him to this world — a world which is itself 
'^ hung upon nothing." True ambition would 
instruct him, that he is not really great who is 
not great for eternity — that to know the height 
and depth, the length and breadth, of the know- 
ledge of God, and of his eternal love in Christ 
Jesus, is the consummation of all knowledge, 
the top of all greatness, the substance of all 
riches, the sum of all wisdom ; that the only ob- 
ject sufficiently capacious to satisfy the grasping 
desires, to fill the hungering soul of man, is 
that immortality which is brought to light by the 
Gospel. That state which has God for its por- 
tion, and eternity for its duration, is alone com- 
mensurate to the grandeur of a soul redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. This holy ambition 
would show him, that there is a littleness in 
whatever has boundaries — a penury in every 
thing of which we can count the value — an in- 
significance in all, of which we perceive the end. 
Let it, then, ever be considered as a destitu- 
tion of true greatness, practically to blot out 
eternity from its plan. As a conseqnence, let 
that be truly designated " the wisdom fi-om 
above," which makes eternity the grand feature 
in the aspect of our existence. And this ambi- 
tion, be it remembered, is the exclusive property 
of the humble Christian. His desires are il- 
limitable — he disdains the scanty bounds of 
time — he leaps the narrow confines of space. 
He it is who monopolises ambition. His aims 
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soar a bolder flight — his aspirations are sus- 
tained on a stronger pinion — his views extend 
to an immeasurable distance — his hopes rest in 
an interminable duration. 

Yet if his felicity does not, like that of secular 
ambition, depend on popular breath, still it sub- 
sists on dependence. It subsists upon a trust 
which never disappoints — upon a mercy which 
is never exhausted — upon a promise which never 
deceives — upon the strength of an arm which 
*^ scattereth the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts " — on a benignity which " exalteth the 
meek and humble " — on a liberality, which, in 
opposition to worldly generosity, ^* fills the hun- 
gry alone with good things," and which, con- 
trary to human vanity, sends only •* the rich 
empty away.*' 

Humility is an attribute of such antipathy to 
the original constitution of our nature, that no 
principle can possibly produce it in its full ex- 
tent, and bring it to its complete maturity, but 
that of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. No spirit 
short of this can enable us to submit our under- 
standing, to subdue our will, to resign our in- 
dependence, to renounce ourselves. 

This principle not only teaches us to bow to 
the authority and yield to the providence of 
God, but inculcates the still harder lesson of 
submitting to be saved in the only way He has 
appointed — a way which lays pride in the dust. 
If even, in the true servants of God, this sub- 
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miision is lometimes interrupted —* if we too 
naturally recede from it <— if we too reluctantly 
return to it -— it is still owing to the remains of 
pride, the master sin ; a sin too slowly discarded 
even from the renewed nature. This partial 
conquest of the stubborn will, this imperfect re* 
signation, this impeded obedience, even in the 
real Christian, is an abiding proof that we want 
farther humbling, a mortifying evidence, that 
our hearts are not yet completely brought under 
the dominion of our principles. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

ON RETIREMENT. 

An old French wit says, that '^ ambition itself 
mi^t teach us to love retirement, as there is 
nothing which so much hates to have com- 
panions." Cowley corrects this sentiment with 
one equally lively and more sound, that *^ am- 
bition, indeed, detests to have company on either 
side, but delights above all things in a train 
behind, and ushers before." To sc«k, therefore, 
a retreat till we have got rid of this ambition, to 
fly to retirement as a scene of pleasure or im- 
provement, till the love of the world is era- 
dicated firom the heart; or at least till this 
eradication is its predominant desire, will only 
conduct the discontented mind to a long train 
of firesh disappointments, in addition to that 
series of vexations of which it has so constantly 
complained in the world. 

The amiable writer already referred to, who 
has as much unaffected elegance and good 
sense in his prose works, as false taste and un- 
natural wit in his poetiy, seems not to be 
quite accurate when he insists in favour of his 
beloved solitude, that ^^ a minister of state has 
not so much business in public as a wise man 
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has in private ; the one," says he, " has but 
part of the affairs of one nation, the other has 
all the works of God and nature under his 
consideration." But surely there is a manifest 
difference between our having great works 
under our consideration, and having them under 
our controul. He assigns, indeed, high motives 
for the purposes of retreat, but he does not 
seem to assign the highest. Should he not 
have added, in conjunction with the objects he 
enumerates, what should be the leading object 
of the retirement of the good man, the study of 
his own heart, as well as of inanimate nature ; 
of the word, as well as of the works of God? 

He who has spent his life in the study of 
mankind, till he is weary both of the study and 
of its object, will with a justly framed mind be 
well prepared for retirement He will delight 
in it as an occasion for cultivating a more 
intimate acquaintance with his Maker and with 
himself. He will seek it not merely as the well- 
earned reward of a life of labour, but as a scene, 
which, while it advances his present comfort, 
furnishes him with better means for preparing 
for a better life. We often hear of the necessity 
of being qualified for the world ; and this is the 
grand object in the educatiqn of our children, 
overlooking the difficult duty of qualifying them 
for retirement. But if part of the immense 
pains which are taken to fit them for the 
company of others, were employed in fitting 
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them for tlieir own compnny, in teaching them 
thu duties of solitude as well as of society, this 
eartli would be a hnppier place than it is ; a 
tmining suitable to a world of such brief dur- 
Uion would be a better preparatory study for 
a world which will have no end. 

Leisure irilh dignttj/ is a classic phrase which 
carries to the taste and to the heart the mingled 
ideas of repose, elegance, and literature, it is, 
indeed, an honourable state oi enjoyment. It 
tius t>een sung by the poet, and extolled by tlic 
philosopher. Its delights have been echoed by 
those who seek it, and by those that shun it; 
by those who desire its possession, and by those 
who are satisfied with its praise ; by those who 

I found their fondness on a happy experience, and 
by those who hnd rather admire than enjoy it 
Tumult, indeed, is to be avoided as a great 
iinpediment to that interior peace, without which 
outward stillness is of little value. But let us 
bear in mind that it is more easy to escajw 
from the tumult of the world than of the pas- 
sions. Before, therefore, we expect immunity 
from care in our projected retreat, let us inquire 
what is our object in retiring. We may deceive 
ourselves in iliis pursuit as we have done in 
others. We may lancy we arc retiring from 

IDottvcfi of religion, when we are only seeking a 
more agreeable mode of life. Or we may be 
flying from duty, when we fancy we ore flying 
from temptation. We may flatter ourselves we 
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iti(( A MM^rifiee to dntiv vliai 
iMmi^i^r i0noccodjr9 our o 
v^ni4ine«;. In retreating into the 
ji^m^ fif mind, the temper you wndd find jcm 
tiMKit i!i&rry thither* Tbose who retire an no 
odidr principle but to isscape trouble wkiiout 
Uimltn^ ihi^ir leif^ure to the beoefts k is cal- 
iMilAUul i4> impart, are happy only on the low 
iHimliilott of being useless. If we retire upon 
(ho ttiotive of *^ Sr^ul^ take thine ease,^ tbo^^ 
neither coveiou^ness nor sensuality be the pro- 
moting principle, if our object be a slothfol in* 
dulgenee, a retirement which does not inydye 
Ik^nefit to others, as well as improvement to 
ourft»6lvei»| wc fail of the great purpose for which 
wt* came into the world, for which we withdraw 
fi't>m it. 

WiM while wc advert to the highest object as 
the t>(*)i(, wo arc far from insinuating that the 
iAhUif es})ecially so right a taste, may not be in- 
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dolged from motives of an inferior natore ; far 
from tbjoking that we are not justified in pre- 
ying a tranquil to a bustling scene, and 
Adopting a more rational,. even if it be not a 
morereligious, plan of life. There is something 
almost like virtue in the good taste which 
piefecs it; only, that as in intellectuals, good 
taste/must have its substratum in good sense, so 
in morals it should have its substratiun in prin- 
€q>le. But if any one thinks that merely by 
retiring from the world, he shall get rid of his 
own evil, tempers, solitude is the worst choice he 
could make. It may, indeed, through the grace 
of God, be made eventually beneficial: for 
though his interior burden, so far from being 
lightened, will be more oppressively felt, yet its 
very oppressiveness, by leading him to look 
into the cause, may lead to its removal ; he 
may be drawn to religion to get rid of himself, as 
he was driven to retirement to get rid of his cares. 
No second causes act but by the direction of 
the first. The visible works of God, though so 
admirably calculated to stir up devotion in the 
heart, have not comaM)nly, especially when habit 
makes them &miliar, been found to produce 
this effect Some of the school divines made a 
just distinction, when they compared inanimate 
and intelligent beings, in reference to the su- 
preme Creator, by saying, that the one only 
exhibit the footsteps of God, while the other 
represent his face. 

8 2 
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I Ittip to assist oar better thoughts, and lid our 

I ktrl* to holy aspiralioDs. 

Though piety is no local thing, yet it hns 
localiiy. That being is but n bad authority 
■horn Milton makes proudly to exclaim, " The 
mind is its own place," aiid the Stoics cturJcd 
Ibcir haughty mental independence too far, in 
Uttrting that local circumstances made no dif- 
ference in the condition of man. Itetirement is 
umredly favourable to the utivanccment of the 
best ends of our being. There the soul luw 
freer meaiia of examining into tts own state, and 
it* de]tendence n|Km Gu<l. It bos mure unob- 
ttnOed leisure for enjoying with its Maker, 

Communkm iweet, cummtinion large and bigh. 

ll ha» ampler means for reiterating the conse- 
cntioo of its powers and faculties to Him who 
gave them, than it could easily find in those 
Ifnken snatches and uncertain intervals which 
tiusJcr scenes afforded. But then we must be 
brought iuto a stale and condition to reap benefit 
from retreat- Tlie paralytic might ns rensonably 
Expect to r«nove bis disease by changing Ins 
pmition, as the di»cotitentcd to allay the unruly 
motions of a distempered mind merely by retir- 
ing into the country, 

k A great statesman, whom mnny of us remem- 
', aJW having long fdled a high official situ- 
ti with honour and ability, began at length 
■liently to look Forward to the happy (>eri<>d 
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when he should be exonerated from the toib dl 
office* He pathetically iamehted the iticeMMmt 
interruptions which dtntracted him, even 'th the 
intervals of public business. He repeal^dljr 
expressed to a friend of the Author, how ardently 
he longed to be discharged from the oppresihre 
weight of his situation, and to consecrate his^ 
remaining days to repose and literature. At 
length one dt those revolutions in party, which 
so many desire, and by which so few are satii- 
fied, transferred him to the icene dl his wtshes. 
He flew io his rural seat, but he soon found that 
the sources to which he had so long looked^ 
failed in their power of conferring the promii^ 
enjoyment ; his ample park yielded him no gra- 
tification but what it had yielded him in town, 
without the present drawback; there he had 
partaken of its venison without the incumbrance 
of Its solitude. His Hamadryads, having no 
despatches to present, and no votes to offer^ 
soon grew insipid. Tlie stillness of retreat 
became insupportable : and he frankly declared 
to the friend above alluded to, that such was to 
him the blank of life, that the only relief he ever 
felt was to hear a rap at the door.* Though he 
had before gladly snatched the little leisure of a 
hurried life for reading, yet when life became 
all leisure, books had lost their power to inte- 
rest. Study could not fill a mind long kept on 
the stretch by great concerns in which he him- 
self had been a prime mover. The history of 
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oiber times could not animate a spirit habitually 
luickened by a strong personal interest in actuul 
evejits. — There is n quality in our nature 
jtrung^ly indicative that we were formed tor 
Active and useful purposes. These, though of 
8 calmer kind, may be still pursued in retire- 
it under the influence of the only principle 
towerful enough lo fill the heart which fanctef< 
l&Kir emptied of the world. Religion is that 
■Motive yet quieting principle, which alone de- 
nan from perturbuiion in the world, mid 
^anity in retirement; without it, he will in ihu 
e cose be hurried into impetuosity, or in the 
ther be sunk into stagnation. But religion 
tag neglected " will not come when you do 
ill for iL" Perhaps the noble person did not 

It is an Dbviou.'< improvement in the taste and 

virtue of tlie present day, that so many of our 

dictators retire, not to the tmf, but to the 

flougAi tliat they make an lionourable and 

unnt exchange of the cares and vexations of 

(ditical life for the tranquil and useful pursuits 

if agriculture. Such pursuits yield comparative 

iposc, nnd produce positive good. Besides this, 

t modern Cinciimatus will have the gratifica- 

it>n of finding how much he has gained by the 

~lBngo in his choice of inslmments, for he will 

B that " all sheep and oxen, yea and all beasts 

tthe field," are far less perverse, faithless, and 

Intractable than the indocile human agents 
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whom ho IioM been ck) long labouring to break 
iUf and bring under the yoke. 

JJut whatever lie may have gained in theie 
revpectift if the philosophical and political ogrip 
culturitft do not make it part of hii arrangement, 
an we hope he docN, that the cultivation of per- 
sonal piety Hhall divide bin time and his thought! 
with the cultivaticm of his paternal acres, he 
will not find his own passions more tractable, 
his own appetites more sulnluedf bis own tern* 
I)ers better regulated, because the theatre in 
which they arc exercised is changed from con* 
tentious senates to blooming meadows. There 
is no {)ower in the loveliest scenery to give that 
character to the mind on which its peace de- 
pends. It is true his innocent occupations will 
divert ambition, but it recjuires a more powerful 
operation to cure it. Ambition is an intermit- 
tent: it may, indeed, b(^ cooled, but without 
pirty it will be cooled as the patient in an ague 
is cooled '* in the well day between the two 
fits,'' he will Ik5 looking back on the fever he 
has escaped, and forward to that which he is 
anticipating, 'lliere is but one tonic powerful 
enough to prevent the return of the paroxysm. 
I le will find the perusal of the Dible not less 
compatible than that of the Ueorgics with his 
interesting occupation. While he is actually 
enjoying the lovely living images under which 
the inspired writers represent the most delightful 
truths of religion, he may realise the analogies 
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intellectually, he may be, indeed, conducted " to 
green {>astures," and led beside " the still wnters 
(rf comfort," in the highest sense of those beauti- 
lul melsphors. 

What s blessing is it to mankind, when they, 
vhose large domains confer on them such ex- 
tensive local influence, give their views a wider 
range, and take in an ampler compass of benefi- 
cial patronage ; when they crown their exertions 
fur the public good by the pious education of 
their young dependents, by promoting the 
growth of Christianity as assiduously as the 
breed of sheep ; by extending the improvement 
of the soil to the mora! cultivation of those whom 
Proridence, having committed to their protec- 
tion for that very purpose, will require it at 
their hands. 

With the deepest gratitude to God, let it be 
observed how many of these great persons, with 
a spirit more honourable to them than their 
coronets or any earthly distinction, have stood 
jrward as tlie avowed patrons of the noble In- 
itution for dispersing the Bible into all coun- 
:ies, after having transfused it into every dialect 
r every language. When we consider the 
bjecl, and view the rapidity, and trace the suc- 
sss, are we not almost tempted to fancy that we 
no the Angel in the Revelation flying in the 
lidst of heaven, carrying " the everlasting Gos- 
el to preach unto them that dwell in the earth 
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Chat worteth all m alL"* 
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tbej agree ; eaeb reccndUd to hit brother^ and 
tuning his gift at the attar^ offering tip evety 
wmmKHmmA et the foot of the CroM I There 
01^ be two optnions how men thoold be 
go yeme dy there cm be b'otone — whether they 
dioold be fared. 

We ought not to doubt that a portion of that 
geaeroof zeal with which they dtMeminate the 
wofd of life to otheri) will be exerted in increase 
ing their own perional acquaintance with it. To 
diipenae the grand inftrument of salvation to 
otberiy forgetful of our own interest in it, is one 
of the few instances in which disinterestedness 
would be criminal ; while here, to participate in 
the blessing we bestow, is one of the rare occa- 
ifoiif in which self-love is tnil/ honourable. 
May wCf without offence, without the remotest 
idea of any thing personal, bayard the observ« 
•tion^ that it is possible to be made the instru^ 
mentf not only of temporal, but eternal, good to 
others, without reaping ourselves any advantage 
from the good we communicate ? 

k might have supplied a thesis for disputation 
among the whimsical subtleties of the old school 
divbies, which was the more blamable extreme, 
to possess the Bible ourselves without imparting 
the blessing to others, or to communicate it to 
them without using it ourselves. Unfortunately, 
however, this catue for casuistry was cut short, 
by their refusing the Hible altogether to the 
laity. 
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. It is with reluctance we turn from subjects 
of grateful panegyric to those presented to us 
by the same class of society for animadversion. 
With r^ret we take leave of scenes enriched 
and dignified by the \)eneficial presence and 
exertions of their lords, for the dreary prospect 
of deserted mansions and abdicated homes* 
To not a few of the rich and great, their mag- 
nificent houses are rather a cumbrous append- 
age of grandeur, places to which strangers 
resort to admire the spl^idour of* the pro- 
prietors, and the portraits of their ancestors, 
than what Providence intended, a rich ad- 
diticHial ingredient in their own overflowing cup 
of blessings. Their seats are possessed without 
b^ng enjoyed. They appear, indeed^ to com- 
bine the advantages of retreat with those of 
opulence. But it is only appearance. Do not 
too many of their owners strive to dispossess 
the scene of every attribute appended to it? 
Do they hot chiefly derive what little they 
know of the charms of the country from the 
descriptions of the poet — of the diversities of 
landscape from the painters of the (^ra-scenes 
— o( the deliglits of r^irement fixHn the mo- 
ralist, the philosopher, and, more finequently, 
the novelist? They contrive to transfer to 
tfa^r rural abodes every thing of the metro- 
polis, except its buildings, and to the metro- 
polis, every movable appendage of rural 
beauty. Like the imperial Roman glutton, 
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who never tasted fish but at the farthest pos- 
sible distance from the sea, they enjoy the 
lovely products of the conservatory glowing 
with every hue, and breathing every fragrance, 
any where but where they grow. The most 
exquisite flowers yield little delight till trans- 
ported to the town reKiiipnrfi- There they ex- 
hale their sweets amid smoky lamps, and 
waste them on a fetid atmosphere ; exhausting 
tlieir beauties in tlie transient festivity of a 
single night, instead of reserving them to de- 
corate retreat, und add one attraction more to 
the charms of home and the pleasures of retire- 
ment. 

With these personages, the principal change 
from town to country consists in the difference 
between a park and a square. Tliey bring to 
one the same tasti^s, the snnit: amusements, and 
the same inversion of hours which they adopt 
in the other. They lose the true enjoyment of 
both, by contriving that neither town nor 
country shall preserve any distinct character of 
its own. To some, indeed, the splendid in< 
heritance is considered as little more than a 

|_Gommodious inn in which to repose in their 

Bcessant migration from the capital to the 

ratering-place, and from tiie chalybeate to the 

without having the too valid plea of 

tending the sick, or being sick themselves. 

But if we compare the donicstic scenes from 

Ivhich they are hurrying, with the places to 
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which they are reforting^ we are inclined to 
pity them on the iKsore of taste^ as much as on 
the loss of enjoyment A stranger to our 
manners, who had heard of the self-denial 
which our religion enjoins, when he compared 
what they had quitted with what they are flying 
to, wonlrl nutiirnlly r/)mplim«nt them on the 
noble sacrifice which he would conclude they 
bad made to duty. He would admire the aseal 
which prompted the abondonment of such pure 
for such turbid pleasures ; he would admire 
the elevation of mind which could submit to 
such unimposed penance. When he followed 
them from the splendid mansion to the close 
and incommodious residence, in which a crowded 
season sometimes immures the possessors of 
palaces; wlicn he saw them renounce their 
blooming gardenH, their stately woods, ^* trees 
worthy of Paradise," for unshaded walks or 
artificial awnings; their bowers and temples 
for the unsheltered beach, open to all the rage 
of the dog-star ; the dry, smooth-shaven green, 
for sinking sands rivalling the soil of Arabia, 
or burning gravel, which might emulate Queen 
Kmnm's ploughshares, would he not exclaim in 
rapture, surely these heroic ladies submit to 
such privations, encounter such hardships, 
nuike such renunciations, from motives of the 
most subline self-denial I Doubtless they crowd 
to these joyless abodes, because they could fmd 
nt home no distresses to be relieved, no inno- 
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cence to be protected, no wrongs to be re- 
dressed, no ignorauce to be instructed. Now, 
would he exultingly add, I have some practical 
experience of the Biicrlfices of which disinterested 
piety is capable. The good they must Ire doing 
here is indeed a noble recompense for tlie plea- 
6are8 they are giving np. 

Unimportant as this gradunl revolution in 
our habits may be thought, there are few things 
which have more contributed to lower tJie tone 
bath of society and solitude, than these mul- 
tiplied and ever-multiplying scenes of inter- 
mediate and subordinate dissipation. When 
the opulent divided the year between the town 
and country residence — the larger portion 
always asBigiied to the latter — being stationary 
in each, as they occupied a post of more ob- 
vious responsibility, they were more likely to 
fulfil their duties, than in these parentheses 
between both. For these places, to pei'sons 
wbo only seek them ns scenes of diversion and 
not BS recruits to heallh, are considered as 
fuTnishing a sort of suspension from duty ns 
well as an exoneration from care; the chief 
value of the pleasures they afford consisting in 
their not being home-made. 
We have little natural relish for serious 
I tilings. It is one great aim of religion to cure 
ft ihis natural malady. It is the great end of dia- 
ft ^paied pleasures to inflame it. These pleasures 
^Vforcibly address themselves to the senses, and 
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thus not only lower the taste^ but nearly eflbce 
the very idea of spiritual things. They gra- 
dually persuade their votaries, that nothing but 
what they receive through their medium is reaL 
Where the illusions of sense are allowed to 
make their full impression, the pleasures of 
religion appear merely visionary ; faint shadows 
at first, and afterwards unexisting things. 

If religion makes out certain pleasures to be 
dangerous, these pleasures revenge themselves 
in their turn by representing religion to be dulL 
They are adopted under the specious notion of 
being a relief firom more severe employments; 
whereas others less poignant would answer the 
end better, and exhaust the spirits less. If the 
effect of certain diversions only serves to render 
our return to sober duties more reluctant, and 
the duties themselves insipid, if not irksome — 
if we return to them as to that which, though 
we do not love, we dare not omit, it is a question 
even in the article of enjoyment, whether we do 
not lose more than we gain by any recreation 
which has the effect of rendering that disgusting 
which might otherwise have been delightful. 

But it is never too late for a change of sys- 
tem, provided that change is not only intetided^ 
but adopted. We would respectfully invite 
those who have been slaves to custom, courage- 
ously to break their chain. Let them earnestly 
solicit the aid which is from above on then* own 
honest exertions. Let them tear themselves 
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from the fascinating objects which have hitherto 
detained them from making acquaintance with 
their own hearts. It is but to submit heroically 
to a little dulness at first, which habit will con- 
cert into pleasure, to encounter temptation with 
a resistance which will soon be rewarded with 
Tictoiy. They will be sensible of one surpris- 
ing revolution ; from the period when they be- 
gin to inure themselves to their own company, 
they will insensibly dislike it less, not so much 
fcr the goodness they will find in themselves, as 
ftom discovering what a fund of interesting em- 
ploymeDt, of which they had been so long in 
search, their own hearts can furnish. 

As the scrutiny becomes deeper, the improve- 
ment will become greater, till they will grow 
not so much to endure retirement as to rejoice 
in it; not so much to subsist without dissipation 
as to soar above it If they are not so much 
diverted, they will be less discomposed. If 
there are fewer vanities to amuse, there will be 
fewer disorders to repair ; there will be no longer 
that struggle between indulgence and regret, 
between enjoyment and repentance, between 
idleness and conscience, which distracts many 
amiable, but unfixed minds, who feel the right 
which they have not courage to pursue. There 
will be fewer of those inequalities which cost 
more pain in filling up than they aflForded plea- 
sure in creating. In their habits there will be 
regularity, without monotony. There will be a 

VOL. IX. H 
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unilbrm lienuty in the even tiNue of life; the 
web) though not bo much spangled, will be more 
of A piece : if it be less glittering in patchesi the 
design will be more elegant ; if the colours are 
less glaring, they will wear better; their sober- 
ness will secure tlieir permanence ; if they are 
not gaudy when new, they will be fresh to the 
end. 
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CHAP. XV. 

AAIGEBS AVD ADVAiHTAGES OF RETTREICENT. 

If tome prefer retirement as an emandpatioD 
from UtmUeaoine duties rather than as a scene 
of inqproFement^ others choose it as a deliver- 
ttoe from restraint, and as the surest mode 
of iodaiging their inclinations by a life of free- 
dom; not a freedom from the dangers of the 
vorid, but of (aSkmiag their own will. While 
«e oontinae in the active world, while oar idle- 
Mm is animated with bustle, decorated with 
^ikodoor, and diversified with variety, we cheer 
oar erroneoos comrse with the promise of some 
dty escaping from it ; but when we sit down in 
oor retreat, unprovided with the well-chosen 
■iteriak of which true enjoyment is alone com- 
pounded, or without proposing to dedicate our 
letiremeot to the obtaining them, we are almost 
in a more hopeless condition than when we lived 
without reflecticHi in the world. We were then 
looking forward to the privacy we now enjoy, 
as to a scene of mental profit. We had in pros- 
pect a pointy which, if ever attained, would be 
to us the beginning of a new life, a post firom 
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which we should start in a noUar race. But 
the point is attained, and the end b ne^ected. 
We are set down in oar ultimate pogsation* 

But retirement, from whidh we promised oar- 
selres so much, has produced no diange, except 
from the idleness of tumult to that of ennoi in 
one seiL, and from levity to apathy in the other. 
The active life which we had promised to turn 
into contemplative life is no improvement^ if a 
gay frivolity is only transformed into a doll 
vacuity. In the world we were not truly active 
if we did little good ; in retirement we are not 
contemplative, if contemplaticm is not exercised 
to the best purposes. It is in vain that we retire 
from great a£&irs, if our hearts are stuflfed with 
such as are insignificant. There is less hope of 
a change in the mind, because there is no pro- 
bability of a change in the circumstances with 
which this projected moral alteration used to be 
connected. Where the outset was froth, and 
the end is feculence, there may be a di&rence, 
but there is no improvement We shall find in 
retirement, under new modifications, the same 
passions, tempers, and weaknesses, which we 
had proposed to leave behind iis, without the 
same pretence of wanting time to watch against 
them. If we settle down in petty systematic 
trifling, it is not the size of the concern, but the 
spirit in which it is pursued, that makes the dif- 
ference. The scandal of a village, the intrigues 
of a little provincial town, may be entered into 
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»ith as much wimwlh, and ns little prt>fit, as ihc 
Dtorv tm{Kising follies of the metropolis. 

Rctircmentt therefore, though so Btvounible 
to Tinue, is ltd without its daiigt- rs. Taste, and, 
uf course, conversation, is liable to degeneniU*. 
Intellect is not ke)rt in cxerci-ie. \\'e are tim 
Mpt Iogi\-e to insignificant topics att undue ini- 
portimce ; to become arbitrary ; to impose our 
opinioos AS laws; to contruct, with a narrowness 
of thinking, an inipatieiicu uf op)xu>ition. Vet 
while we grow pcmiiptorj' in our decisions, wc 
are, at tlie »mc time, liable to individual in- 
fluence; whereas, in the world, tiie injurious 
ioAueiice of one counsellor is soon counteracted 
hj that of miothcr ; and if, from the collision of 
opposite sentintciits, we do not strike out truth, 
we «xi>ericnce, at lea&t, Utc benefit of conlradic- 
tkui. If those with whom wc associate are of 
I W) mfcrior education and cast of maiinerf, wo 
sibty lower our standard, dunking it 
l&cinatly high, if it be above theirs, till wc 
lerceplibly sink to their li^vel. The author 
b|w, very early in life, an illustration of these 
, in n person who had figured in the 
inks of IIUTttlurc. He was a scholor and a 
Disappointed in Ins umbitious views of 
iting in the church, a profession for which he 
s Unlo calculaletl, he tiwk refuge in a countrj-- 
Miage. Here he nflectcd lo make his Ihte his 
On Sundays he shot over tiie hca<ls of 
inferior part of his audience, without touch- 



ittH ih« wmI^ fmid htwtMkft ifa« workl'* Mfj^ 
by railing $ii iu Ik gr«w to di*iik« polM»«d 
iocietjri for wbicb b« h$4 bt«fi well qMtifi«d 
He ftpent bfi» momifigt in wriiiog 6l«gk«ofi tb« 
eimUnmfyi of tbe woiidf or o<bt on tbe (k%bl« 
of retirtment, mkI bi* ^min^ in ih« IowmI 
MfMiuiUiijr witb ibe fnoit vulgar mmI iUiU^nlt of 
bi» fMigbbcnfrf* 

Anoiber ilMifier i$ th$i of Mpiring to becomt 
lb« Min of our littk ByvUtth ftinee tb« lor« of 
poptiUirtty i« not McluAively iitt«cb«d to pablk 
Mittiition*. In tbe workl^ itnk^f if tbero b« not 
* reali tb^« muAt nt Ufi*t be a ^tmrioue merit to 
procure it, wbere«% wben tbere ere no conifMti' 
tor»f it ie ee^y to be popubir i w \n edmired by 
tbe uncultiiretedf end flettereil tiy tbe defiendentf 
tney bo tbe etteinmmit i4 tbe moftt nioderetely 
(fifUaU Let an tuAf tberefin^ey ju<lge of ouriielvei 
by eeebimetion*9 whi<^h would e<|UAlly follow tbe 
wortblfiMf if ihey Mltnl the? •nme »ituetion« If 
we do tHii rfmiember Ki di*tiii|f(ui»h tietween our 
merit Mui irur plec'^i wc ftbell receive tbe bo* 
megei not m a debt of f^riitituile or a belt for 
tKmntyy but m a triliute u? eAcellefiCfi. Vnnn 
\mng ATcuntonieil U) flAtt^rryt we nbfill cxAct it 
AM A rigbt) fnyffi lu^ hmu^ (JH^HitmU we MbAll 
leern not t4i emlure o|y|Hy»ition« 

liefilden tbe dnufiGV of c<mtrAetiri|| ftU|)erGillou« 
biibltA if surrounded with inferioniy thnre i» elto 
tliAt of indul^ioK a cenMiri(yuA tpirit on eoni* 
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puing our own iiablts with those of persons 
»bo live in the world, and of over-rating our 
own exemption from practices to which, from 
inJolence, we have no inducement, and, from 
circumstances, no opportunity. Wlien we com- 
pare our hearts and lives witli those of whom 
we know httle, let us not forget to compare 
also, with others, our situations and temptations. 
The comparative estimate!! we tnake in our own 
fevour are frequently fallacious, always dan- 
gerous. Many who live in the world have a 
mortified spirit, while others may bring to a 
cloister hearts overflowing with the love of that 
world &ora which it is easier to turn our faces 
than to withdraw our oifections. 

Secluded persons are sometimes less careful 
to turn to pro6t small parcels of lime, which, 
when put together, make no inconsiderable 
fund. Reckoning that they have an iudefimte 
stock upon hand, they neglect to devote each 
portion to its definite purpose. The largeness 
of their treasure makes them negligent of small, 
but LDcessaot, expenses. For instance ; instead 
<rf light reading being used as a relief from se- 
verer studies, and better employments, it is too 
frequently resorted to as the principal expedient 
for getting over the tediousncss of solitude : 
people slide into the indulgence to such an ex- 
cess, that it becomes no longer the relaxation, 
but the business. The better studies, which 
were only to be relieved, are superseded; they 
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become doll Mid irlMome ; whBiwMoneet^fki^ 
iare i§ C4miferUsd into ft dry duty^ fttul the dttty 
U htetmm ft uink* From tbk plenitude of lei> 
»ure, there i* ftko ft dftoger of iklling into gene' 
rfti remuwnaiii# BufiDaM whkh mfty be done fti 
ftfty time, m, 6^ ttiAt rery reftisofif not done ftt 
ftIL llie belief tbftt we i»bftll twre opportonitiei 
enough to repeir ftn omii»«ionf Cftune^ omiiMoni 
to be multiplied 

From the datij^m of retirement, we come 
now to the more pleaiMmt topic of it* advan^ 
ia^ei. The retired num csnnot even pretend 
tbftt hilt chftracter muft of neceft»ity be melted 
down in the genend mft»», m cairt into the ge» 
neral mould. lie, ftt lea^t, xmy think for him* 
«el{^ mfty fi>rm bii; own pUn«t k^^ hiii own 
hourw, ftmlf with little intemiiftitionf tnimue hii 
own prc^ectv. I le ijv le«» en«U ved to the def* 
fKHi«m of cuAtom^ le»« driven about t)y the ftb* 
« urd fluctufttiofiN of i^\\un\, I li* engagementi 
ftnd ttieir execution depi^nd more inimedifttely 
on biuDielf ; hi« ufuler»tiitiding '\% left unfettered* 
And he hA« lesti pretettce for /vcreenitig hinuM^lf 
under the necewitity of iklling, \\\ with the (KipuUr 
habits when ttiey militnte ftgain^t convenience 
flud common Mm«e« 

Mofiy of ttie dutie* of retirement are mott 
Axed and certaifii more regular in their recur* 
reuce* and obvious vi% to their itece««ity« S» 
ttu^ are \&!k% interrupted* the neglect of them ii; 
le«» excusable* In the world* evetitit and en^* 
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gagements succeed each other with such rapidity 
ind pressure, that the imagination has hardly 
tune or incitement to exercise itself. Where all 
is iDtermption or occupation, fiincy has little 
letsnre to operate. But if, in retirement, where 
this &culty finds full leisure both for exercise 
and for chastisement ; if the undisciplined mind 
ii left entirely at its mercy, the guilt will he en- 
hanced, and the benefit lost ; it will be ever for- 
aging for prey, and, like other marauders, 
instead of stopping to select, will pick up all the 
plunder that falls in its way, and bring in a 
multitude of vain thoughts to feed upon, as an 
indemnification for the realities of which it is de- 
prived. The well-regulated mind, in the stated 
seasons devoted to the closet, should therefore 
severely discipline this vagrant faculty. They 
who do not make a good use of these seasons of 
retirement, will not be likely to make a good 
use of the rest. The hour of prayer or medi- 
tation is a consecration of the hours employed in 
the business, whether of society or solitude. In 
diose hours we may lay in a stock of grace, 
which, if fiEiithfully improved, will shed its odour 
on every portion of the day. 

If general society contribute more to smooth 
the asperities of manner, to polish roughnesses, 
and file off sharpnesses, retirement furnishes 
better means for cultivating that piety whch is 
the only genuine softener of the temper. With- 
out this corrective, even the manners may grow 
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austere^ and the language barsb. But while the 
benevolent affections are kept in exercise» and 
the kindly offices of humanly in operation^ there 
will be little danger that the mind will become 
rough and angular from the want cf perpetoal 
collision with polished bodies. The ererctse of 
beneficence, too, in the country is acoompmied 
with more satisfaction, as the good done is less 
equivocal. In great cities, and especially io die 
metropolis, some charitable persons chiefly 
tent themselves with promoting public 
tions, and superintending public cliayritie% far 
want of knowing the actual d^ree of indtiidiial 
distress, or the truth of private rcpr es cnto tioa* 
Here all the advantage Ues on the side of die 
country-resident. The characters, as well as 
wants, of Uie poor are specifically knxviiy and 
certainly the immediate vicinity of the «pnl#«i 
has the more natural, though not the sole cfau^ 
to their bounty. 

KeLirement is calculated to care the g:reaa in- 
firmity, I had almoi^t said the mortal dxsiBue^ of 
not being able to be alone ; it is y^^'gd lo re- 
lieve the wretched necessity of perpesualhr 
ing on others for amusement; it delirvr! 
from the habit of dependic^ not ckJt &r 
solace, but ahix»t for our exisJeax*^ ^ iueiga 
aid, and extricates as finom the botudnse «if mbf- 
mixting to any son of socktr in order isi ^ rjl 
of cwrsdres. It is rerr lUieAu sx«DdLuttes> ijum 
to make expcfimcnts on oar vwn raiDd&. !»» ionp 
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oarseives of helps and supports, to cut off wliat- 
ereris extriusic, and, as it were, to be reduced 
Uourseives. We should thus learn to do with- 
out persons and things, even while we have 
ihem, that wc may not feel the privation too 
strongly when they are not to be had. These 
Dclf-denials constitute the true legitimate self- 
love, as the multiplying of indulgences is the 
iurest way to mortification. 

Those to whom change is remedy, and novelty 
gratification, though the change be for the worse, 
and the novelty he a loss, are tlie first to bewail 
tilt disappointment which every one else tbre- 
S&w. We hear those complain most that they 
can get no (juict, whose want of it arises from 
"le irruptions of their own passions. Peace is 
DO local circumstance. It does not depend on 
the situation of the house, but of the heart. 
True quiet is only to be found in the extirpa- 
Jion of evil tempers, in the victory over unruly 
m)petites ; it is found, not merely In the absence 
(tf temptation, but in the dominion of religion, 
It arises from the cultivation of that principle, 
which alone can effectually smooth down the 
Awellings of pride, still the restlessness of envy, 
end calm the turbulence of impure desires. It 
depends on the submission of the will, on that 
peace of Cod which passeth all understanding, 
on the grace of Christ, on the consolations of the 
■pirit. With these blessings, which aie pro- 
mised to all who seek them, we may find tran- 
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(juillity in Cheapttide ; without thenii we may 
live a life of tumult on the Eddystone. - 

Those who are more conversant with poetic 
than pious composition; who have fed their 
fancy with the soothing dreams of pastoral 
bards ; who figure to themselves a state of pure 
felicity among the guileless beings with whom a 
fond imagination peoples the scenes of rural 
lifcy expect, when they retire into the countryi 
to meet with a new race of mortalsi pure as the 
fabled inhabitants of the golden age — spotless 
beings, who were not included in the primeval 
curse — creatures who have not only escaped 
the contamination of the world, but the original 
infection of sin, that sin, which they allow may 
be caught by contact, but which they do not 
know is a home-born, home-bred disease. It is, 
indeed, a most engaging vision, to associate in- 
divlHibly with the lovely scenes of nature, the 
lovelier form of purity : but, alas I " such 
scenes were never I " The groves and lawns of 
the country no more make men necessarily 
virtuous, than the brick nnd mortar of the 
church make them necessarily pious. The en- 
thusiast of nature, while he enjoys even to 
rapture her unpolluted charms, must not, how- 
ever, expect to fmd in retirement that unsul- 
lied innocence which the disappointed Cowley 
looked for in his retreat at Chertsey; which, 
afler his woful failure there, he continued to 
persuade himself he should find in America; 
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which his own Claudian vainly believed might 
be obtained by his interesting Old Man of 
Feronoj on escaping from that city ; which even 
the patriarch Lot found not in escaping from 
A worse city than Verona. 

Perhaps the vivid imagination of Cowley, in 
his eager longings for America, like that of 
ioioe more recent enthusiasts, might have been 
hbdled by the alluring appellation of the New 
Worid* This seducing epithet might convey to 
his impressible mind the idea of something 
yoong, and original, and uncontaminate ; some- 
thing that might excite the notion, not of a new- 
haadfbut new-created world, fresh, and fair, and 
finiltless. But even the disjunction of continents, 
which was then believed, produces no such dis- 
tinction in the human character. The native evil 
pursues the man 

Far af th' equator thrice to the utmost pole. 

All experience, all hbtory, especially that 
history which is supremely the record of truth, 
rouses us from the bewitching dream, and sub- 
verts the fair idea. It was in a garden, a garden, 
loo^ ^ chosen by the Sovereign Planter," that 
the first sin, the prolific seed of all subsequent 
oflfences, was committed. It was in a retirement 
more profound than any we can conceive, for it 
was in a world of which we know only of four 
inhabitants, and those of rural occupations, tliat 
the first dreadful breach of relative duties was 
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made ; that the first morder, and that of the 
dearest connection, was perpetrated. And 
though the treason of Oethsemane was, in Ui6 
divine counsels, overruled to repair the de- 
fection of Eden, yet, to show how little local 
circumstances influence action, and govern prin- 
ciple, a garden was the scene where that treason 
was accomplished* 

Grod would not have provided so 111 for the 
wel&re of his creatures, who, from the con- 
stitution of their nature, could not have subsisted 
but in communities, if seclusion had been ne» 
cessary to salvation. That it is the most fiivour« 
able scene for the production of virtue and the 
promotion of piety we have fully admitted* In 
the world, temptations meet us at every comer. 
In retirement, it is we who make the advances. 
He who had tried the extremes of public and 
private life, who had been a shepherd and a 
king, and who knew the dangers of both con- 
ditions, has given no exclusive instructions to 
the cottage or the throne. He gives a general 
exhortation to ^^ commune with our own hearts, 
and be still;" an injunction equally applicable 
to the sceptre and the crook; and, in his own 
case, he says, ^^ I have poured out my heart by 
myself;" but neither is the injunction nor the 
example limited to the world or to retirement, 
for such pious practices equally belong to both. 
Yet it must be confessed lie dwells on pastoral 
scenes and rural images with a fondness of 
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*hicb no traces are to be (bund in hb allusion 
[0 mures or cities. 

But whether we are in public or in retired 
life, our inattention to the reason why we were 
into our present stnte is one f^rand cause 
ofthe miseries we endure in it. In the world, 
u ire before observed, we are more governed 
senses; in solitude, by our iiiiAgiimtion. 
Both have a tendency to mislead us. The 
latter tells us we were not sent into this slate to 
■, but to enjoy ; and the senses revolt at 
the suffering which the imagination had not 
Slight us to expect. To tliink of exempting 
Darselves from pain, instead of expecthig it 
•nd preparing for it, is the common error of 
those who overlook or mistake the end of their 
beiog. In the hope of this exemption, we fly to 
'Me resource atler another, thinking, that the 
se which has hitherto eluded us is not at- 
ined only because we have not sought it in the 
way ; tliat all expedients have not yet 
en trieil; that all resources are not yet ex- 
listed. Thus we lake fresh comfort from the 
Tsuasion, that if we have missed of happiness, 
is not because happiness is not the proper 
ite of mortal man, nor the prohibited con- 
tion of his being, but becnuse we have erred 
our pursuit, and shall still find it in the 
heme we are next about to adopt. 
A bad judgment contributes to our infelicity 
Imosl as much as bad dispositions. It is by 
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these false estimates of life that life is made 
unhappy. It is from expecting from any state 
more than it has to bestowi that so little is 
enjoyed in any. He who is discontented in 
retirement had perhaps previously amused bis 
vacant hours in collecting all the possibilities of 
happiness ; but had generally caught and fixed 
her most alluring image in that projected re- 
tirement for which his worldly indulgences were 
every day more disqualifying him. 

Far be it from me to aim at inspiring disgust 
at human life, or any despair of the real hap- 
piness whicli is attainable in it. Hiis attain- 
ment is a simple process: to contract our 
desires, that they may be always fewer than our 
wants ; not to expect from this life more than 
God meant we should find in it. Neither to 
be governed by sense or fancy, but by the un- 
erring word and will of God ; to think con- 
stantly that the happiness of a Christian will 
always be more in hope than in possession; to 
remember that though deep and bitter suffer- 
ings are incident to our frame and state, yet the 
heaviest and the worst are those which man 
inflicts on man, or his own passions on himself; 
that we are only truly and irremediably unhappy 
when we fasten our desires on objects unsuitable 
or unattainable — <- objects neither commensurate 
to our higher nature, nor adapted to our future 
hope. 
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CHAP. XVL 

AN INgUIRT WHY flOMF. GOOD SORT OF PEOPLE 

ARE NOT BETTER. 

Thebe is a class of pleasing and amiable per- 
sons whom it would be difficult not to love, and 
nnjust not to respect; but of whom, though 
caadoar obliges us to entertain a favourable 
l>ope, yet we are compelled to say, that their 
general conduct is rather blameless than excel- 
lent; their practice rather unoffending than 
exemplary ; that their character rather exhibits 
a capacity for higher attainments, than any de- 
monstration that such attainments are actually 
made. 

These are the people who, from their sobriety 
of deportment and orderly habits, we should be 
naturally led to expect would make a great pro- 
ficiency in religion. They are seldom hurried 
^to irregularities; discretion is their cardinal 
virtue ; they are frequently quoted as patterns of 
decorum ; the finger of reproach can seldom be 
pointed at their conduct; that of ridicule, never. 
They are not seldom kind and humane, feeling 
&nd charitable ; they fill many relative duties in 
& nianner which might put to the blush not a 

VOL. IX. 8 
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ttWf from whose higher profession better thingi^ 
might have been expected. 

** You have sketched a perfect charactery*^ 
mcthinkN I hear some angry reader exclaim.^ 
** WImt more docs society demand ? What mora 
would the most correct man require in his son 
or his wife^ hif iiister or his daughter ?** 

We are indeed most ready to allow, that few, 
comparatively, go so far; we grant that the 
world would be a much less disorderly and vexp^ 
atious scene than it is, if the greater number 
reached these heights which we yet presume U> 
consider as inadequate to the requisitions of th» 
Oospely as insufllcient to answer the claims of* 
Christianity. Would it not bo a very melan- 
choly consideration, if this most encouraging^ 
circumstance, of their being not far from the 
kingdom of God, should ever — which Heaven 
avert I — prove a ))ossible reason for their not 
entering into it? if their being almost ChristianSf 
should be the very preventing cause of their be- 
coming allo^ether ttuch ? 

Their education huM been governed rather by 
proprieties than principles. They have learned 
to disapprove of hurdly any thing in the way of 
pleasure for its own sake, but higlily to repro- 
l)ate the extremes to which disorderly people 
carry it. I'hey censure a thing not so much for 
being wrong in itnelf, as for being immoderats 
in the degree. They condenm all tl)e improper 
practices against which the world sets its ikce^ 
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I kthnc not Toy distinct idcaj of ihe right and 
^ ia soy thing irhicb it tolerates. Ite- 
I, wfaidi ha* made a part of ibeir earlj 
, took its tnm with the uraal accotn- 
sobcvdinAtelj with respect 



t the same proporuoa of the time 
■ k, as minutes bear to hours. It was 
t ■ needful thing, bat not as tlie oiu 
t§ needfoL Religion, however, continoes to 
nUaa its appropriate place in their reading, 
tlo a certain degree, to be adopted into iheir 
oice^ bearing nearlr the same proportion lo 
CT tkjects as it did when thev were initialed 
> in eleroetits. They were bred in its forms, 
I n its fbnns tbey persist to live, if the term 
can be properly applied to any thing which 
liilimu at the characters and properties of 
They Utc, it is true, but it is as the tega- 
le WDild lives in the winter's frost, which does 
iodeed kill it, bat benumbs its powers, and 
its vitality. 

lley make a cmiscjence of reading the Scri[>- 
bat sometiiDes interpret them too mudi in 
air own bvoar, instead of judging of the duties 
qr Jwiitfirt^ by sDch properties and results as 
rf promise to produce. In making it (heir 
idv, tbej- neglect to make it tbdr standard. 
Iltey deceive themselves on many points^ by 
long their measures from rales that are not 
Ooe makes his own taste aotl incUa- 
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alioi) hi« meii»uit> cJt practice another the ex^ 
ninple of tMk aeertxliit^l friend : almosit all plead 
the di^ead of iangu)arilY> the vanity of opposing 
your judgment to that of the wor)d» and the 
ab^urtlity of melting up a sitandard which you 
know to be unattainable* If you eenauro the 
thoughtlei^^eai^ of the di$^pated| they censure it 
too; lamenting that there should ever be an 
abuse of things so innocent and lawful. If you 
represent the beauty of piety, they approve of 
every kind of excellence in the abstracti but 
when you appeal to (particular instances, refer 
them to actual exempliflcationsi they intimate^ 
that* in respect to whatever exceeds their own 
measure, it carries in it somewhat of assumption 
and pretence 5 or else they insinuate, that how- 
ever proper the thing may be in the persons 
alhuled to, their situation admits of an exemp- 
tion : that wimt may be justifiable in others 
differently situated, would be objectionable under 
t/ieir circumstances. Thus we involve ourselves 
in the flimsy wob of a delusive sophistry till the 
error becomes destructive before it is discerned. 
Excess of every kind is what they carefully 
avoid ; and excess u) religion as much as in any 
other thing. Under this head they expunge 
zeal from their catalogue of virtues. Tlie estab- 
lishment of a correct character is their first 
object, and the good opinion of the world the 
instrument by which they establish it. This 
keeps their views low ; though it costs as much 
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pains and precaadon to keep up a high repute 
atioa on worldly grounds as it would to cultivate 
the principle itself whose results would, in some 
respectSy be nearly the same as what they are 
labouring to attain. To be the thing would be 
a shorter cut to comfort, than by incessant study 
and effi>rt to keep up its appearance. 

Propriety and order, virtues in themselves, 
obtain for them the reputation of still higher 
▼irtaes ; all that appears is so amiable, that the 
world readily gives them credit for qualities 
which are supposed to lie behind, and are only 
prevented by diffidence from appearing. They 
carry on with each other an intercourse of reci- 
procal, but measured flattery ; this serves to pro- 
mote kindness to each other, and esteem for 
themselves. Self-complacency is rather kept 
oat of sight by the delicacy of good breedings 
than subdued by religious conviction. They are 
rather governed by certain of the more sober 
worldly maxims, than by the strictness of Chris- 
tian discipline. Though they fear sin, and avoid 
it, yet it is to be suspected they most carefully 
avG^ those &ults which are most disreputable, 
and that its impropriety has its full share in 
their abhorrence, with its turpitude. 

As to religion, they rather respect, than love 
it. They seem to intimate, that there is some- 
thing of irreverence in any familiarity with the 
subject, and place it at an awful distance, as a 
diing whose mysterious grandeur would be di- 
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not becuise dicy se good Jeviy far they do not 
<< tdk of die voids* which woe cxMonoded 
under that dispcuHEtiany wke» tkty sit im iitir 
ioKsej amd mkem, thty ludk bg the wta^ amd woken 
iiiy lie dammy ami wke» tkiy rue tqK Bdipon 
engages their regard somewhat in the wiqrin 
which die Imws of die land engage i^ as aome* 
thing sacred, from being established by cust o m 
and precedent ; as a Taloable institntian fiir die 
preservation of the public good; bat it does not 
interest their feelings ; they do not consider it so 
mocfa a thing of indiTidoal concern, as of general 
protection. Of its establishment by authority, 
they think more highly, than of its business with 
their own hearts ; of its influence in maintaining 
general order, than of its efficacy in promoting 
in themselves peace and joy. In ^ort, they 
carve out an image of religion not altogether 
unorthodox, but which, like the uninformed 
statue of the enamoured artist, though a beauti- 
ful figure, is without life, or power, or motion. 

The more obvious duties being discharged, 
they are a little inclined to think, that too con- 
siderable a portion of their time and talents is 
left at their own disposal. Large intervals of 
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are radier ammied to be m necesBuy 
wpoBe and tefreslmiefit from right eiDplo3niiefits 
Mid benefviient actions, and as pordhased by 
fbar pctformance, than as haring any specific 
application of their own. In sbcMt, things 
winch diey call indiflSsrent, make i^ too large a 
portionof their sdieme of life^ and in their di^ 
tribotion of tune. 

The daas we are considering are apt to be 
vciy serere in their censures of those who hare 
lost their reputation, while they are rather too 
charitable to those who only deserre to lose ic 
This excessire valuation of externals is not 
fikely to be accompanied with great candour in 
jod^;iiig of the discredited and the unfortunate. 
Errors which we ourselves hare had no tempt- 
ation to commit, we are too much dlqxwed to 
think out of the reach of pardon ; and, while 
we justly couunend innocence, we give too 
little credit to rq>entance. 

The misfortune is, they do not so mudi as 
sospect that there is any higher state of being, 
any degree of ^iritnal life, beyond what they 
hare attained. They consider religion rather 
as a scheme of rules, than a motive principle^ 
as a stationary point, than a perpetual progress. 
They consider its observances rather as an end, 
than a means. It is not so much natural pre- 
sumption which roots them where ibey arcj far, 
in ordinary cases, they are perhaps diffident 
and modest; it is not always conceit whidi 
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prevents their minds from shooting upwards; 
it is the low notion they entertain of the genius 
of Christianity ; it is the inadequateness of their 
views with its requirements; it is their un- 
acquaintedness with the spirit of that religion 
which they profess honestly, but understand 
indistinctly. This ignorance makes them rest 
satisfied with a state which did not satisfy the 
great Apostle. While they think they have 
made a progress sufficient to justify them in 
believing they have " already attained," his 
vast attainments served only to prevent his 
lookuig back on them, served only to stimulate 
him to press forward towards the mark. Some 
good sort of people, on the contrary, act as if 
they were afraid of being different from what 
they are, or of being surprised into becoming 
better than they intended. 

Among the many causes which concur to 
keep them at a sort of determined distance 
from serious piety, a not uncommon one is, 
their happening to hear of the injudicious ex- 
hibition of religion in one or more of its high 
but eccentric professors: these they affect to 
believe, are fair specimens of the so much 
vaunted religious world. Instead of inquiring 
what is the true scriptural view of Christianity, 
that they may make nearer approaches to it, 
they are far more anxiously concerned to recede, 
as far as possible, from persons who falsely 
profess to be its best representatives. They 
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p&judacB, Jiwtead of calnmnialing the two 
Csacavd faciihifts ii^jtead of resoiTing' to have 
mat aBOffc to do with either, thev aroid the 
iflffiiuiiing indiiidoals, and look out for somider 
pragtiiwa i eia^ . Hence, indeed, it is to be re- 
marked br the war, there arises a new and 
powcrM moliTe^ why all who make a high 
ffimfrTninn of religion shoold not only be emi- 
sandlT carefid to exhibit an eren and consistent 
pncticc^ but shoold stodioosly aroid in thebr 
couvasoiion all offiakare phrases, and repol- 
sve cxpressioQS : why they shoaM not be per- 
fKtaoAy iininialing, as if preadkimg the Garpei 
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Um$ lA)iiru\iiyf I hud tdnuM md widi db« 
\uptimiyf i/l ChriiftimHiy* XJiAmffpiiyf ihey me 
k«)H <;fi tli<^r ^lAfd itt Ui« umteceiittrjr dtmi of 
l><?iiig r\y^titAm% ifVfsrHtmi^if hy tb« ircty pe» 
i^MliiintU;« yfifUU'h^ m Ui^i^ ]f^^m%^ mdiemit m 
iU4i'rif rnilti'^r ihttii n re<Juiicbiocy« Tli«9e 
JiiiiM'ttiM/iin^^ Uowitnitf which ih«;y conceiire to be 
U«i$ iliniUwAivi', tftttrkn iff the whoU; tribe^ imdM; 
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AH«/fJ)i?r )>r(iveiitifig citii/ie ^/f improvetnetit iiff 
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two wiiy* \ *- 'i*hi?M5 >»olM>'r follower of pleii#ure 
MitfM'flofi !u ihoMghihri»« ihvtfUie Uy the itiflucttee 
of iUi'rir rti>tpM',Ui\tlfi i^hfitmUirf ftiid give weight 
Uf iUtftm who woiihl cHherwi^; have tione^ while^ 
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it the same time, they cannot but feel their own 
lecided superiority to those with whom their 
umpiaisance unites them ; and when they 
SompBfe themselves with characters so defec- 
ive, they are in danger of resting still more 
with their own moderate, though 
liigher, standard. But, to be conscious of 
Ifcing better than those who are bad, is no very 
■olid ground either of comfort or credit. 

There is another co-operating cause which 
keeps down their growth of piety. They are 
conversant with various classes of writers on 
iifierent subjects, who do not indeed go farther 
■ disregard of religion tiian to let it 
idone; if they avowedly attacked it, the persons 
in question would take the alarm, and avoid 

t perusal of works obviously pregnant with 
evil. These writers do not always oppose it, 
but they have nothing to do with it; they vir- 
tually say, We have not so much as heard whe- 
ther there be any Christianity. We are far 
ttom meaning that religion ought to be, or that 
it can, with propriety, be obtruded into subjects 
I totally distinct nature. Yet, if its subtle 
md pervading principle were mixed up with 
the other ingredients in the mind of the author, 
4ie penetrating spirit would occasionally break 
dirough, not in matter, but in essence. Where 
' s feeling exists in the heart, a ray of light 
will sometimes fall unconsciously on subjects 
which have no immediate connection with it. 
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III a cloudy duyi though you do not see the body 
of the tfUUy you kuoW| from the light it etnitSi that 
it in in iUi proi>er Ntation. 

Hut the writem to whom we allude take 
other ground : tliey net out with other viewy ; 
their ethicM have another cavt. There in a 
pretty Mtrong implicatioui ettpecially in com- 
poNitiono of tfonie of our modiiih itinerantMy how^ 
good men may be independent of religion. In 
writers of a sounder cmif though al»o with 
thcNe, amuNement be the profeMved object, with 
wliatever flowers they strew the path, they 
entice you into no morasses ; you always feel 
there is a bottom. You go on as much enter- 
tained as if you were misled. The pleasure of 
an uncorrupti'd mind is not diminished by feel- 
hig himself safe, nor is it interrupted while he 
is gratifying his fancy, by being obliged to 
watch that no trap is laid for his principles. 

To explain, by one or two instances : — Cla- 
rendon's and ISurnct's Histories of their own 
'1 units no more profess to be religious works^ 
than the 1 listorics of I Imne or Smotlet. 'I'hey 
are written by men of diflcrent political partiesi 
of (tidentnt |)rofes.sional engagements. Yet, 
though treating on subjects which naturally ex- 
cluded any formal descants on religion, there is 
a predominating titndency which discloses the 
principles of both ; which affords a pledge of 
their general |)rinciples ; which makes the rea- 
der feel liimself safe, because it assures him lie 
is in the hands of a Christian historian. 
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Again : — In travelling to the Hebrides with 
Johnson, it is no small thing to find that we 
can be delighted without being in danger. The 
tourist, without stepping out of his way to hunt 
for moral remark or religious suggestion, never 
forgets that he is a Christian moralist ; though 
in quest of mere amusement, we find our minds 
enriched with some just sentiment, fortified with 
some sound principle. 

But, in the modish school, the traveller pre- 
sents his benevolent man, the novelist his per- 
fect character, the moralist his philosopher, the 
poet his hero, with principles, if not always 
elaborately in opposition to, yet thoroughly un- 
connected with, the Christian scheme. It is 
rather a silent counter-working of its necessity 
than an overt attack on its truth ; for this strong 
measure is now less resorted to, as more repuls- 
ive and less successful. Neglect answers the 
end better than opposition. The longer any 
thing is kept out of sight, the less irksome its 
absence becomes, till, from feeling it not neces- 
sary, we proceed to think it not real. The traces 
of right principle grow faint in the mind, when 
perpetually hid by interposing objects. The 
misfortune is, these works make up the larger 
part of the study of many readers, who do not 
so much desire to get rid of a stricter scheme, 
tts to lose the perception that they have it not, 
and the remembrance that, perhaps, they once 
had it. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

THE INQUIRY^ WHY SOME GOOD SORT OF PEOPLI 
ARE NOT BETTER) CONTINUED. 

There is one prominent cause which assists in 
preventing the persons considered in the pre- 
ceding chapter from making any material pro- 
ficiency ; and it is the very cause^ which, if it 
had been rightly directedi would probablyi in 
such minds, have led to a contrary end — - their 
choice of religious reading ; it is, confining their 
pious studies exclusively and systematically to 
that low standard of divinity, which has cramped 
the growth of many well-disposed persons. The 
beginning of the last century first presented us 
with this lax theology, which, though it has still 
its advocates and followers, they are, we trust, 
daily declining in numbers and in credit.' The 
excess to which this deteriorated Christianity 
has been carried in a recent academical exhi- 
bition of " Christian Liberti/," and especially in 
a late series of theological " HintSy* by a pro- 
fessor of the law, has, it is to be hoped, pro- 
duced a good effect. When an evil has touched 
its ultimate ix>int, may we not presume that the 
practice may make a gradual retrocession to 
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sound principle? In tliese, nnd similnr writers, 
no one but seca that the roati to heaven iii made 
far mure smooth nnd ciuy ttinn tlie Scriptures 
hnve made it ; so smootli, as to invite many, and 
advance none; so vaay, that not only, us in Uie 
oid code, those who run nmy read, but thoso 
who sleep may conquer. 

But nhnt still renders this mengre divinity 
onlbrtunately loo ncceplable, is, that it leaclies 
a complacency in our own goodness ; that good- 
ness, the acquisition of which is rendered easy, 
because it fulls in so readily witli our natural 
corruptions. The truth is, we require less to 
be excited to the practice of some uisuluted 
virtues, wliich these authors do not neglect to 
lecoimnend. than to t)ie abasing of that pride 
which they rutlier foster than correct. When 
we hear so much of the dignity of human na- 
ture, we secretly exult in our participation of 
that dignity ; we take to ourselves a full slmre 
of that stock of excellence lavishly attribute to 
our species, nnd are ready to exclaim, Ami /, 
am a man .' lliese writers make tlioir way 
fUt the afiections by a plausibility of manner 
rvhieb veils the shallowness of their reasoning. 
VSat the great engine of success, ns wc have 
h already observed, is the prudent accommodation 
r qf the reasoning to the natural propensities of 
f 4te heart, and the flattering the very evils, the 
' exiateiicr of which they yet deny. The reader 
welcomes the doctrines wliich put him in good 
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bnmoar with himself; he cordially credits the 
propbesier of smooth things, and is pleased, in 
proportion as he is not alarmed. That which 
does not go to the root of the evil — evil which 
cannot be cored without being disturbed — that 
wfakfa does not irritate the patient, by lajring 
open the peccant part, will be naturally aocepl- 
aUe. 

Tbese writers are too much diqx>sed to ad- 
dress dwir readers as if they were already 
rd^pcois^z as i«qpnriiig, indeed, to be reminded, 
hm ndt as^ ivqpini^ to be alarmed ; as expect- 
hur cranxDeDdaDon for vhal they are, rather 
ThuTi adraasoDOD as to what they ought to be. 
TWr ti^ibr gmdad, what in some cases re- 
qnire^ prooL that all are Oinstianfi, not in pro- 
ff^s'ioTif but Id redhr: and the same uniform 
i:\iihh, of sn^lrucUf/Dh^ or rather of gratuitous 
jHfh'tUoTi*^ h dirt^-u^d Uj t'je mbole mass, without 
any indiriduaJ w^archings of the heart, without 
utiy ti'thfUf^.-i ndUr^hh, any diMTimioating appli- 
cnXMi t// that vari^y of classes of whidi sodety 
n €:4,m\>'fHUiM. 'Jo the proBigaXe lirer, or dbe 
fii4,re iiiiiiii MiiMialist: Uj tlie sceplical moral- 
ihi, or iIm ntfiMhii Mic-^er: to alL perhaps, if 
w«; init/iti i'mi\ti that mofet hated heretic, the 
UtmUnA owi'\Hi\U;viir^ h the one soothing pane- 
f<)M', or iIk' oik; frigid admonition, addressed. 
W<; «lo not ifiifUiml U) %ay that virtue is not 
nnnimn'inUti, but hh Seneca and Anlon'mus 
hiiiJ ii't'jmumul*sil it licfbre, so they had done 
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k better, less vagaely, and more pointedly. 
Mmj of the virtues, by the practice of which 
Ik readers are taught that salvation is to be 
^Acained, they cannot but feel to be their own 
'Wtoes. This, while it sets their apprehensions 
it rest, naturally fills them with complacency in 
Acir actual character, instead of kindling an 
ndent desire after higher attainments. Voices, 
from which they must be conscious they are 
oempt, and which they have as little excite- 
■ent as occasion to practise, are properiy cen- 
sored; but the evil dispositions of the heart, 
vhicii, if insisted on and pointedly laid open, 
*oiild set them upon examining their own, are 
P>ssed over, or ligbdy treated, or softened down 
BttD natural weakness, pardonable imperfection, 
or accidental infirmity. The heart is not con- 
sidered as the perennial fountain of all actual 
ofeice and error. 

A theology which depresses the standard, 
vhicb overlooks the motives, which dilutes the 
doctrines, softens the precepts, lowers the sanc- 
tions, and mutilates the scheme of Christianity ; 
vhich merges it in undefined generalities, which 
makes it consist in a system of morals which 
might be interwoven into almost any religion — 
lor there are few systems of religion which pro- 
fess or teach immorality ; a theology which nei- 
ther makes Jesus Christ the foundation, nor the 
Holy Spirit the efficient agent, nor inward re- 
novation a leading principle, nor humility a 
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' vtuv^L U iu;:ajuu8*ii^^ Uutt diM^ ^wi^ UM^ be Altftin^ 
bv vHir ^«(ti :^rv«](^:d^ Mwi thi» 04bi^r eufod witlw 

iuxxy «ur^ tv> U^ :air«iM>aiili$d bv Mur nMaoiH ^^ 
iHir \irtiK<» u> U" iwiiMrv^v^ fir^MM n r«giurd to our 
cvttxKm mkI (W ttvK^uioM^Hfwi ^^MMr credit; for 
th» $Ati»tSjMrtkMt iht'Y «fl^wU» MHt lh« r^putfttion 
thirv prvHTuw uik ^Vh» is^HHt num of theie 
wrtu^r^ like cIic^^hhI mtiu ixf thto Mucit'nt StoicHi 
is s\> tuU %}f \ivx\\<> nks to lc«i>t> no rtHMM \^t nQ\mU 
»u<\\ so tauUlosji xhM humility would bo ftfikt- 
ntioiu Liko tht'U\ ihcv soeui uluK^iftt to diuunUh 
the ilisttiucv ItctwtM^u th«>ir M^kor aiut them* 
selves by cxahiug x\w xwtiax m\k\ U>\v«riug the 
IXnty, 

The ))erHons in quojttiou litHjUcutly ivad the 
Scriptuix\s «uul >vc mv ivmly to wonder timl in 
rending tlieni tlu>y do not pciYeivo tlit?ir din* 
t\greoment with tlie uuthoi^ to wlioni wo tdludtii 
There all the doetrines ovoHooktHl by than) ttre 
pressed in every page ; hut whether they rend 
without remarking the (Unerenee* or whether, 
though in the use (an we liopu) of daily prayert 
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^ DCgicGt to implore that Divine Spirit which 
Inspired the Scriptures to direct the truths they 
<Wani to their hearts, they do not seem to 
Qiter into the grand peculiarities of the Gospel, 
nor into the personal interest they have in the 
doctrines it inculcates, and the precepts it en- 
Cmes. How many read the account of the (all 
of Adam, as an historical fiurt, of which they 
never entertained a doubt, yet without feeling 
any waate individual concern in it than in the 
yi of Babylon, without being sensible of any 
oomsponding contamination in their own hearts. 
When told of the self-denying doctrines which 
Cluistianity indudes, they triumphantly produce 
pan age B, not only from Solomon and St. Paul, 
bttt tiom the Saviour himself, which completely 
coBtmdict sodi gloomy assertions, thai the waj^ 
efwudom are wa^ ^ plcasantnesSy and aU her 
jmtks are peace ; that Chrisfs commands are not 
grinxma ; that kis 9foke is eojy^ with a multitude 
of the same animating strain. But they pro- 
daoe them, not so much because they are in- 
deed most ddightful truths, as because they are 
flopposed to annul such less engaging texts as 
are descriptive of the strait gaie^ and the nar^ 
mr w^ iind the frs: rsko enter them ; of the 
fificnhy with which the rich, that is, those who 
tnsst in riches, shall attain to heaven ; that taking 
ip tke cross is an indispensable qua]i6catton K>r 
the fi^nofwers of him who sufiered on it, with an 
codSess moidtnde of similar passages. 

T 9 
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Now the truth is, there is not the slightest 
disagreement between these two classes of texts* 
The unqualified peace, joy, and comfort, ex* 
pressed in the former, represent what religion 
is in herself, describe her native excellence, her 
genuine beauty, her original perfection. Whereas 
the difficulties attached to the second class arise 
necessarily from that depravity of the will, that 
alienation from Ood and goodness, which render 
that irksome which is in itself delightful. To 
him who knows, because he feels the natural 
reluctance of the heart to the requisitions of a 
religion calculated to produce these happy ef« 
fects, there is a perfect congruity between the 
passages thus set in opposition. Though both 
are true, each is consistent with the other ; but 
their truth and consistency strike not those who 
reject or adopt what best suits their creed or 
their convenience. 

Tlicy know, indeed, that they must give a 
nominal assent to the doctrine of divine assist- 
ance, because it is said to be a doctrine of that 
Scripture which they believe; but they assent 
to it with implicitness, rather than conviction ; 
and if they do allow the intervention of the Holy 
Spirit, they attach an undue value to human 
agency. If they say, they arc far from exclud- 
ing heavenly aid, their assent somewhat resem- 
bles that of the Welsh captain, who, when 
Henry the Fifth, after the battle of Agincourt, 
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ascribed exclusively the victory to God, coolly 
iq)lied, " indeed He did us great good/' 

But many of the writers to whom we have 
adverted, and by whom the persons in question 
are influenced, seem to make their reverence 
fcr the Scriptures a ground for disallowing the 
i^cy of the Spirit ; as if there were not the 
most perfect agreement between an appeal to the 
one and a belief in the other, llie Spirit of 
God leads us to no new instructor, but only 
pomts us to his word, teaching us to discern it 
more clearly, and to receive it more affection- 
ately. That would be, indeed, an illusion, not 
an illumination, which would direct us to derive 
oar instruction from any other fountain than the 
oracles of truth. 

These persons are striking instances how dex- 
terously we contrive to turn the scale in our own 
&vour, by balancing some lesser fault to which 
we are now inclined against some strongly be- 
setting wrong propensity. We seldom soften 
down any precept that is not pointed at our 
particular temptation. All the other laws we 
allow to be not only good and holy, but just, for 
they only affect other people. The young man 
in the Gospel had no objection to those com- 
mandments which were suggested to him as the 
rule of duty ; for he was chaste and honest, 
neither a disobedient son, nor a thurderer, ad- 
dicted neither to idolatry nor profaneness ; but 
the command to dispossess himself of his fortune 
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charhabk purpoaes oul <laep» ibr he wj» sa(i 
odIt rkii, but 8Taricuou&. it k thus ve pn^:^^ 
oie witli durj« We wonld vaip die pte^'^ 
tQ our paBfiioDfi, instead of beodkig oyir iodS^^^ 
^liiifc lo die dutj. We laoaeixt ^je bsurAms^f^^^ 
tk^ oanuDutdy wben ve fihould be hmfwriiy '^ 
fanperBiiT of lite wIIL 

s tawui T acted up iic^ does aot woufid oar lin^"™' 
lonpi^ k pracLicidjik wJdKMit 8acriSoe^ jomI 'f' 
ifiectable widioat fiieU^<leKusJL It jJIowb 
jpylantetJoB of vinaeg wbhoiaientikai^ng 
weamuDusadh right actkxis iratboHit ^nwll^^'Vf 
wroi^ princ^ilefip and grafts £ur 



Tluf low tone oTreUgioD is reodened dill 
acia^ital^ from beipg (^iukied wj£b ireffM^^^ 
TiLu^H^ratiouE- c^ liua ^^ecie^ of C^rifidajaxtj oc^^ 
deridt«d bj s lanu « hidb iK^as oDoe ooDsidcr ^^ 
SF it» Hpttciifir cik&raicAer. Tlik icnB, miial «i^^ 
tbe locv^moDapcAlisiug adc^sdoD of it br oiae d^^ 
VRn^tticiD of peraoDs* tiud die ooflOfaemptiMOtts iflf^ 
plkCBXioD t^uiT<«7;>ed iaa d>e uae of it br mwdmO 
wt^ almt>««i itsar u^ use. lein ine sbould be ooojnf^ 
XD^ vp tbe fipirh cif fimatioism m ti»e eaiods <7^ 
dM^ hBuHst^j rAassw or viikLiicatiz:^ its ^:ikcl.'Ucri'e jdop' 
laoD in tbe laztpia^ of tike fcvusier. Usee ^tssumtp^ 
Vfcm vl isuaa^ xm ih^ one ioad, aad if I wom}' 
Tc«nture iK» rulp&r a f^irase. caHii^ nanes an tb^ 
cviker. kaTe boen 'cxf iufLuiue difioenrioe %o nH^gm^ 
SmA » tlM^ fflreir mffmnwy itoar aas^gued lo old 
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terms, that we doubt if the implication of the 
^thet in question would not excite a sneer, if 
tot a suspicion, against the character of Isaiah, 
limself, were we to name him by hb ancient 
lenomination, the Evatigelical Prophet. This 
aconic term includes a volume in a word. It 
8 established into a sweeping term of derision 
if all serious Christians, and its compass is 
itretched to such an extent, as to involve within 
t every shade and shape of real or fictitious 
3iety, from the elevated but sound and sober 
Chrbtian, to the wildest and most absurd fanatic; 
ts large inclosure takes in all, from the most 
lonourable heights of erudition to the most 
i^ntemptible depths of ignorance. Every man 
Mrho is serious, and every man who is silly, every 
man who is holy, and every man who is mad, b 
included in this comprehensive epithet We see 
perpetually that solidity, sublimity, and depth, 
are not found a protection against the magic 
mbchief of thb portentous appellation. 

It gratifies us to be assured that our own tone 
is sufficiently high, and that, whatever b higher, 
is erroneous, or superfluous, or hypocritical, or 
ridiculous. This it is which attaches many a 
reader to the opposite style of writing, and, in 
proportion as it attaches him, by reconciling 
bim more to himself, animates him more fiercely 
against those who make higher requisitions of 
faith and holiness, those who strip off the mask 
from actions unfounded in principle, who exact 
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Mmi *iiK^ivly *fo wt> Uoltew, that there li 
iHMhi)^ whMi iht> Mlw *wpt olMhl«dww dwftd 
ii>im> ih«n hj jwc'iisy. Uwi di* Uwy nal Hume- 

lht> ihin^iiP A«h) i* il iml It^t \m> tt^rtnl ihut, with 
ih^ iimii) ul' thU otliuM)! vic«> b^ing imputed U) 
them» U A UtiW v'MiiutHitHl the «M)«pidon of iti 
^xUttMHH) iu )iU who go liirther thni) themMelvei ? 
Are thev oot too re«ily to «WM«e of want of 
itlueerUy or of )ioberue»A» every one who rifieti 
above their owu lex^l ? I* wot every degree of 
warmth \\\ their pioiw alfeetiou*, every expren- 
iiioh of $^\ \\x \\\vW K'^wwYik^xmu every iiulica* 
\M\ uf !>tritim?*3k io (hi^ir pi^ctice, eoiiMlruad 
\\\\u an iiuplicatioih that no much a^ thin ^eal 
toul Mriiint^Jiii t^xtvt^d iht^W own, therein in them 
juiit no much t^HHir an tliat excenn involven? 

\\y \\\v clann uf writt>rn to wliich they are at- 
tai'htnl, tht^ pitnin ailWtionn aiHJ brantlril an thd 
ntigma uf Dntluinianu). Hut a religion wliich in 
all brain, and no ht^artt in not t\w rtiligion of the 
(io)ipr<L Tilt) npirit thtire (exhibited in an far re- 
moval fiH>m philonophical apathy, an (Vom the 
intempt^rate langnagt^ of pannlon. Tliere are 
mindn no conntituttnl, and heartn no tourhedi 
that they cannot meditate on the incarnation of 
the Son of Oodi Idn voluntary dencent from the 
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glory which he bad with his Father from all 
eternity, his dying for us men and for our sal- 
TBticm — with the same unmoved temper with 
which they acknowledge the truth of any other 
&ct. A grateful feeling, excited by these causes, 
is as difierent from a fanatical fervour as it is 
from a languid acknowledgment. It is not en- 
ergy, however, which is reprobated, so much as 
the cause of its excitement. Should the zealous 
Christian change the object of his admiration, 
should he express the same animated feeling for 
Socrates, which the other had expressed for his 
Saviour, his enthusiasm would be ascribed to 
his good taste, and the object would be allowed 
to justify the rapture. 

But, is not objecting to earnestness in religion 
to strike out of the catalogue of virtues that 
quality which so eminently distinguished the 
Scripture worthies?. Is it not denying that 
" spirit of power and of love " which, it is worth 
observing, the Apostle makes the associate of 
" a sound mind," to deny that Christianity ought 
to make an impression on the heart, and if on 
the heart, on the feelings? These fisistidious 
critics place, what they call the abstract truths of 
religion, on the same footing with abstract truths 
in science ; they allow only the same intellectual 
conviction of truth, the same cool assent, in the 
one case, which is given to a demonstration in 
the other. But would not he be thought a de- 
fective orator at the bar, or in the senate, who 
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JwmMttH- aifc TJtt <wuy poryJiMi «f dMHsctertowyck 
lic: nuHC !^ csBKskL iM( S0 jHivert, mmdAnsimg 

Utak M. iasarseasi liiBbarJc !)«: .iiiiWMnfJ in ooe an»- 
:u«^ «^i«fli pkadbn^&ir dtt; Irocdfiiai 4sf flMMyflDd 
luamtiMikid iou MMS^bcx. vkoi isksMfiiic: far thor 
iiaMDaBb? i3biiQ«-«: lie cMopiBKd villi dbe do- 
.cpcatt jiCiracHfie &r die Ajgpnran Isv^ aod £§- 
^xmcid w^ due iayfjwnir advocHe far dbe ef«v 
IsHODUjr Giaiifstal ? SktaS aot one nan be allowed 
die iaoM: canetcnew in cwmhrtinig nnbrlift 
vijkii k«ii kouxKMtidited ^mnriber in exacrating 
riJ^aiiiDe joid exicracin ? 

Ii xiLuK, A»^rt)djT^ be TnaintaaiMid, dbat dbere 
2i iiudLi ii w>bier laodfc of e«hit»iTjng tmdi, as may 
«kK:9«' Uxui die sacred ujesijiegsiieer ha« no dcligbt 
m dtcUrkig dial part of Im fl»efift>aige which jet it 
M kk diiti' lo ddjTer ; vindch, viule it cannot £ul 
tCfcaJi ifcynh evenr feeliuigaf inlere«t far thesoob 
of fsaeo, at the caote tauMi <fanand» due atmoft 
teod«TQe««, as treatai^ of dteir dangers* Ten- 
deroekft, it ih trae, nuut not alter truths nor oon- 
o&ai menaces, which make an awful part of it 
Yet a dt&Teoce ma j be sometimes inferred bjr 
iht manner of delivering diem. Who has not 
heard a holy man, who, feeling himself txHmd to 
declare due whole counsel of God, has de- 
nounced his solemn judgments with a subdued 
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voice, and an almost hesitating accent; speak- 
ing AS one who felt that he was acquitting hira- 
^ of a, painful, but bounden duty ; — while 
Another of a cparser make, and a less mortified 
^irit, proclaims the commanded threat in all 
tbe thunders of Sinai ; seeming, by hb tone and 
gesture, to rejoice that it has &llen to his lot to 
alarm, and not to console ? The one ^^ per- 
wades men " because he knows " the terrors of 
the Lord ; " the other seems to have his own 
gratification in terrifying. The one evidently 
fejoices in being the ambassador of reconcili- 
ation; the other appears, but is not, we are 
assured, really, glad to bear the mandate of 
condemnation. 

But, to return to writers in the extreme of 
the other class. — Vague essays on general and 
undefined morality, which we here venture to 
represent as their fault, are very diiFerent from 
distinct discourses or treatises on the several 
virtues ; these latter flow from the study, and 
teach the improvement, of the human heart. 
But to produce their effect, they must produce 
their commission. The proclamatipn must al- 
ways have the broad seal of Christianity ap- 
pended to it It is indeed not only unnecessary, 
but impossible and imprudent, that in every 
discourse the whole scheme of Christian doC' 
trine should be laid open. An attempt to do 
this has frequently produced confusion, by 
crowding in more materials than the space will 
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cQDtam; and lituB ieaxio^ tdae ^itBoap <3£ mo ooe 
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j-tdigiim ii beiuq^ 

ik i^ akr mrfecth- jomper to t:iit 1^ drcfte <if 
-die -^liniieF imi st^rinenib. fcrosidtfd it ibe dbova 
iiiw ^iif>ir an: mniKflCUec wixki -eacL 'crtber. jmmI 
iiiw ihs WbiMf: iaL w^aihim tbe ^BrciralferaBioe <if 
tiac: dwiiK jpsii£rfiiL^>mi!^ it itiisir ■:pvtgK9*4oestPe* 
!!: ivsR: AST Ti tt: wjfiUfrd. iiflU ibcsve wtare no 
imnvt anc muerouifQal ^satiaxivod of i9k; rjftiie 
muer rtnsiierHUui*. wuicL uh*n. na^kefsb a put 
:^:ii£UL Tir tut w'uMt^. Tim t^ciuHive praiiie of 
titt iiiaiict iu^ii4«^^7d. it. u, CtirisiiaiihTj vitat 
r wiiuiC vt v^ jj^?M;5i4*i ji,*y^rupby^ iL in 'Opder to 
^iv?: mt JiCtt^ ^A vuf »*^'Jl<i^ ai map of a arngje 
tniiuiu V t^vyJW W ♦rxUivh^ witbuin -cuaat or 
Wtt*i<Ut»y. It ^rffen ff<.mj tLe OiriBtiaii «xbi- 
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wl>*;^ ^Whm^UaJ v/-> iJa*: ^<^>e ; tbtsre Tou i»ee 
/A*/« */t^y Um ^y'/uulr^' iU«?Ji* ix/rrtJCtly displayed, 
l/g< yvM j><r-/4>fjv4; l>y wjiut wia it ib bordered, oo 
vyl>*».l JiiiivJ /t U/\^:h*r'i>^ mU) what other oouatry 
¥HfM^. fM/fhU '/f iJ^i» <ot -«l«54fj>, uiiii how oarrov 
iIm^ i>'/<i/A'i(» ivhkU i^t^mraUi it froiui »ofiie ho#* 
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tik neigfaboor; you see, also, its dependence 

on eveiy thing about it, and its relative situ- 

ition on the earth. 

If we might be allowed another illustration, 

we would observe, that to expect to give a just 
idea of CSuistianity by any quality, as detached 
from the whole, would be to resemble a certain 
Athenian, who, having a palace to sell, took 
oot a single brick from the wall, and produced 
it at the auction as a specimen of the edifice. 

Nor, as we humbly conceive, is it a super- 
fluous care, so to contrive, as that, when it is 
right to expose any vice to reprobation, the rea- 
der who is exempt from it may not too much 
plome himself upon the exemption. A venerable 
deigjrman once assured the author that he had 
never done so much mischief as by the best 
sermon he had ever preached. It was against 
the sin of drunkenness. It happened to be an 
offence to which none of his auditors were ad- 
dicted. After it was over, some of them express- 
ed no small triumph at their own secure state, 
from a consciousness of being free from the vice 
which had been so well exposed, and, as if the 
exercise of no virtue but the one opposite to the 
sin in question had been necessary, they went 
home exulting in their own superior goodness. 

The writers to whom we have been referring, 
triumphantly distinguish themselves by the ap- 
pellation of practicaly in studied opposition to 
those who are professedly doctrinal. Let it| 
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however, be obserred, that maintaining a due 
respect for the conscientious of both classes, we 
only presume to allude, in our animadversion, 
to those of either side, who carry their specific 
characteristics into an extreme, in which each 
excludes its opposite. But far more deficient 
are the practical discussions of the one, if they 
want the solid weight and metal of the Gospel 
to make them sterling, than the doctrinal dis- 
sertations of the other ; which, however, ought 
never to want the intelligible superscription of 
practical remark to render them current* Yet 
is there not sometimes a misnomer in the former 
appellation ? Can that writing be called truly 
practical which does not attempt greatly to raise 
the tone of conduct ; which does not press 
practice home on the conscience as flowing 
from the highest principle, and directed to the 
noblest end ; which is not urged on that ground 
of argument that is the most cogent, nor in- 
ferred from that motive which is the most irre- 
sistible, nor impressed by that authority best 
calculated to secure obedience ? The nature of 
the action commonly participates in the nature 
of the motive. Practice is not likely to rise 
higher than the spring which set it a-going. 

At the same time, it is but fair to confess, 
that much of that species of composition which 
assumes a more spiritual character, is sometimes 
lamentably deficient in this grand requisite. It 
begins not seldom, by laying a good and solid 
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firandation ; but when we lift our eyes to look 
upon the stnictare which we expected to see 
raised upon it, we find it n^ligentlj run up, if 
not totally omitted. Practice seems to be con- 
sidered as a thing of course, not necessary to be 
insisted on, much less to have its path clearly 
chalked out. The use to be made of the doc- 
/trine which has been delivered, is turned over 
to the piety or ingenuity of the reader, without 
soy specific direction, or personal application. 
Too much is left for him to supply, which per- 
haps implicitly leaning on hb guide, he will not 
Bupfdy, or which, from want of knowledge, he 
cannot. 

Far be it from our intention, however, in thus 
venturing with real diffidence to compare the 
fruity extremes in both cases, to assimilate at 
all their nature or their tendency: — the ex- 
treme of adherence to doctrine frequently 
springing fit>m the deepest sense of the infinite 
importance of that doctrine, and accompanied 
with a pious willingness to spend, and be spent, 
in its propagation. The extreme of adherence 
to what is called mere morality, is too often the 
lamentable effect of ignorance of doctrine, and 
of an interest neither felt, not possessed, nor de- 
sired, in doctrinal blessings. 

With this guard distinctly kept in view, we 
venture, with all humility, to repeat, that there 
is an extreme on both sides : the one may be 
abstractedly considered as all propositions, the 
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Other as all conclusions. The one fails of 
effect by not depending on just premises; in 
the other, well-established premises produce 
inferior good, l)ecause the conclusions are not 
sufficiently brought to bear on the actual de- 
mands of life. The one, while he powerfully 
shows the reader that he is a sinner, limits 
both his proof and his instruction to one or 
two prominent doctrines; he names, indeed, 
with unwearied iteration, that only name by 
which we can be saved, faithfully dwells on the 
efficacy of the divine remedy, but without 
clearly pointing out its application to practical 
purposes. Hie other pref»ume» his readers to 
be so wise as to be able to supply their own 
deficiencies, or so good, as to stand in little 
need of su|:)ernatiiral assistance. Is it not 
mocking human helfylessne.ss, to tell men they 
must be holy, good, and just, without directing 
them to the principle from whence ** all holy 
thoughts, all g(KNl counsels, and all just works, 
do proceed" — to direct the stream of action, 
and keep out of sight the spring from which it 
must flow — to expect they will renounce sin 
if they do not renounce self — U} send them 
vagrar:t in search of some stray virtue, without 
showing them where to apply for direction to 
find it? 

'Vho combination of the opposite but indis" 
pensable requisites is most happily exemplified 
in all our best divines, living and dead ; and, 
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Messed be God, very numerous is the catalogue 
b both instances. They have, with a large 
Hid liberal construction, followed that most 
perfect exemplification of this union which is so 
generally exhibited in Scripture, more par- 
ticularly in that express model, the third chap- 
ter of the I^istle to the Colossians. There, 
every thing that is excellent in practice is made 
toproceed firom Him ^< in whom are hidden all 
die treasures of wisdom and knowledge.'' 
There, every act has its inspiring motive, evtery 
Woe its radical principle; falsehood is not 
<nly prohibited to the converts, but the pro- 
lubidon is accounted fin*, ^* because ye have put 
on the new man.'' The obedience of wives, 
die affection of husbands, the submbsion of 
children, all is to be done ^^ in the name of the 
I^ Jesus." — Servants are enjoined to fidelity 
>* ^ fearing God." ** Mercies, kindness, hum- 
l^eness of mind, meekness, long-suflfering," are 
I'^eommended, because the converts ^< are the 
^lect of God." Every inhibition of every 
'"^'oiig practice has its reference to Christ, 
«^ery act of goodness its legitimate principle. 
Contentions are forbidden, forgiveness is en- 
joined, on the same high ground — the ex- 
ample of ^ Him in whom dwelleth all the 
Wness of the Godhead bodily." This is prac- 
^^cal preaching — this is evangelical preaching. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

TUOUQHTS RESPECTFULLY SUGQESTED TO GOOD 

80RT OP PEOPLE. 

Ik perusing the foregoing chapter, it may be^ 
as It has been, with unexhausted repetition^ 
objected, that it is equally preposterous and 
unjust, to hold out a standard of religion and 
morals so high, as to defeat in the reader all 
hope of attaining to it It may be urged, that it 
would be more prudent, as well as more useful^ 
to propose a more moderate standard, and to 
suggest a more temperate measure, which 
would not, as in the present case, by dis- 
couraging, render attainment hopeless. For 
an answer, we must send them to the Re- 
deemer's own mouth, to the excision of the 
right hand, the plucking out the right eye. 
This, it will be justly insisted, is not a com- 
mand, but a metaphor. Granted. — We know 
we are not commanded to lop off our lirob% 
but our corruptions. But, would He who is 
not only true, but the Truth, adopt a strong 
metaphor to express a feeble obligation? Is 
any tone, then, may we not ask, too high, if 
not higher than that uniformly employed in the 
Bible ? What do we mean, when we say, that 
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we receive the Gospel as a rule of faith and 
practice, i^ having made the declaration, we 
instantly go, and, without scruple, lower the 
mie, and depress the practice ? 

High and low are indefinite terms: their 
JQstuse depends^ on the greatness or littleness 
of the objects to which they refer. When we 
consider, that the object in question is eternal 
life, should the standard which God has made 
the measure of our attaining to it be so de- 
pressed as to prevent that attainment? Do 
not the apostles and their Master, the saints 
ind the King of saints, every where suggest 
ft mle, not only of excellence, but perfection ? a 
nile to the adoption of which no hopelessness 
of attainment is to prevent our stretching for- 
ward? 

Scripture does, indeed, every where repre- 
sent us as incompetent without divine assist- 
ance. But does it Tiot every where point out 
where our strength lies ; where it is to be 
sought ; how it is to be obtained ? It not only 
shows where our wants may be supplied, but 
our failures pardoned. Does any one doctrine, 
any one precept, of the Gospel, deal in emol- 
lients, prescribe palliatives, suggest petty reliefs, 
point out inferior remedies, speak of any me- 
dicine, but such as is proportioned to the depth 
of the disease ? 

Yet it is not uncommon for those whose 
views have been low, and whose practice, con- 
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w^omcbc;. kas wm, been ki^iy to combine with 
t&tt^ cM&cner ct Aaratber the most exalted 
csmkSfitfaan «if faurc neotMBpeose ; to coaple a 
«mxtnimi^oe&r 'jom tivdi and ooodoct with those 
^Mht jfcwoaatea wludk tke Xew Testament holds 
^mi: ^ dbt: ooBaai eBaSted CltfisliBn. Many in 
;&!^ iter <«t SoeiAii jad amifiit would bsve con- 
siots^ ^ ntfohiir «p tke craos" ** U^n^ to him 
>«D&tf «5mic iut AtsBbiJ^ JKc JKc ats figontWe ex- 
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^SBMwc :&M: y i wi p ttait ^ kn^gmg diem into 
«i9»«L Jt^ %&w(mnriift fftnlwiiifm; yA who has 
««( Iseir^ :fiHst: p e g gca a ^ ia a diggfogj sick- 
tises:^ ^miBK mdk MauM: wdt-mpfBoAtOf the 
^vrnmi^ 4tt»£ btcdlHeiBTBed <f Tali itiiuM of him, 
^^)Vj^ >tiiiH" imry^ih»L iuffisna^ jaad aoofiafaDded 
^-cfc^^nns. >ttiser i^Lv^jx^ deeoL ^ ia deaths oft," 
jti!;^ iii^o^ ^letet «««9L tkvMTvd wwh a glimpse 
^" he£<af^«. ^ecciiumH. *^ I h^t^ tfe aaght. a good 
li^ljLk ^ ^vtt^ iunijih&tt is.y <iswt9tJ^ — and then 
^ >raA. mrm. ii«i: niLftic vi»iimiijc« cxnap&aoeDcj, to 
.ttm«>K ^ :;^!einsfOc^e^ :ajts: :»x^ia^mtta^ptttt&rapbewith 
Wbv^>. •;&is^ ittst ^^mrrwcitfii is m&utd op^ — 
^ hetv^r^ iktfs^ 1^ >mi£ :as> ier oae a croan of 
^H^r^v^ j^.. X^^J' ^mt ± ta& passed iaao aa 
4!^ACt^e^Sf^ Tilirssitw mOita. <MXtt «£ dbos soft of 
0^#rs<tftn^ ^^sneids^ «<i: rbt: ieuaii ^ jmccher ia the 
sttm^ ^ctJas^ <u >£ih»r^K^ wtd ^tst jur el 
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We must confess, that when we hear this assur- 
ance SO applied, we charitably incline to hope it is 
not so bad with them as the expression implies ; 
because, if heaven is thus assigned as a pay- 
ment of work done, one cannot help trembling 
at a reward apportioned to such worth. For 
these contractors for heaven, who bring their 
merit as their purchase -money, and intend to 
be saved at their own expense, do not always 
take care to be provided with a very exorbitant 
sum, though they expect so large a return in 
exchange for it; while those who, placing no 
dependence on their works, never dare to draw 
upon heaven for the payment, will often be 
found to have a much larger stock upon hand, 
ready to produce as an evidence,' though they 
renounce them as a claim. In both cases, is it 
not safer to transfer them and ourselves from 
merit to tnercy, as a more humble and less 
hazardous ground of dependence ? 

Far be from me the uncharitable pre- 
sumption, that these sanguine persons are 
lestitute of principle, or void of right intentions. 
Doubtless, in many instances^ they persevere 
n error for no reason, but because they believe 
t to be truth. There is even much that is right 
in them; but are they not too easily satisfied 
i¥ith a low measure of that right, without ex- 
amining accurately the quality of the practice, 
merely because it is not disreputable ? 

u 3 
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*re but a fruitless exercise of ingenuity and 
eloquence, if tliey exclude this fundamental 
ttutli. The nblest writer, if he does not feel 
ibis conviction in his own heart, will never 
sarry it to yours. But if you linve once got over 
diis hard nnd humbling introduction, the same 
divine guide who has given itiis initiatory open- 
iDg, wil I, to the putient and persevering inquirer, 
perfect the work he has so hi))>pily begun. 
"While he who turns over the page of his own 
virtues, and ransacks the cntnlogue of his goo<l 
Klions, will tind that, under llie preleiiee of 
rteeking consolation, he is evading intiCruclioii; 
!lie is only heaping up materials for building 
confidence in himself — " by that sin fell Uie 
angels " — and mny be in little less danger tlmn 
the flagitious offender. Our Lord has decided 
on this momentous question, by his preference 
of the self-nbusing penitent who had nothing to 
■sk but mercy, to him who lind nothing to 
request but praise ; of the lowly confessor of 
llis oflences to the ^wmpous recounter of his 
rirtues ; whose prayer, if self- panegyric de- 
erves that name, plainly declared that he 
already possessed so much, that there was 
Jiothing letl for him to ask. Our Saviour took 
this occasion to let us see, that he is bettor 
leased when we show hiui our wants, thnn our 
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hg princqplft. Value not most those qualities 
winch jure the most popular. Correct your 
vorldlj wisdom with ^ the wisdodi which is 
from above." Bear in joor recollection, that, 
to minds of a soft and yielding cast, the world 
is a more fi^rmidable enemy than those two 
odier rival tempers which the New Testament 
commonly associates with it, and which would 
not, generally, have made a third in such 
corrupt company, if its dangers had not borne 
some prc^rtion to theirs. It is the more ne- 
cessary to press this point, as the mischiefs of 
the world are felt without being suspected. The 
other two spiritual enemies seize on the more 
oorropt; but the better disposed are the un- 
conscious victims of the world, which frequently 
betrays it votary into the hands of its two con- 
fedemtes. People are inclined to be pleased 
vrith themselves when the world flatters them; 
they make the world their supreme arbiter; 
they are unwilling to appeal irom so lenient a 
judge; and, being satisfied with themselves, 
when its verdict is in their favour, the applause 
of others too often, by confirming their own, 
supersedes an inquiry into their real state. 

The unconfirmed Christian should attend to 
his conduct just in those points which, though 
dishonest, are not dishonourable; points in 
which, though religion will be against him, the 
approbation of the world will bear him out. He 
would not do a disreputable thing, but should 
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ft tempCfttioii Arise where bis repuUutUm U safe^ 
there bis triftl copamences, tbere be mast giiard 
himself with ftugmeoted vigilftoce* 

The DK>re ^iligbtened the conseieoce be* 
cones, the more we shall discover the imspeftb* 
able boUoess of God. But our perceptikm 
being cleared^ and our spiritual diseenunent 
rendered more acute, this must not lead us to 
£aiycy that we are worse than when we thought 
so well of ourselves. We are not worse, because 
the growing light of divine truth reveals fiuilts 
unobserved before to our view, or enlarges those 
we thought insignificant Light does not create 
impurities, it only discloses them. Moreover^ 
this efficient Spirit does not illuminate without 
correcting; it is not only given for reprool^ 
but amendment ; not only for amendment, but 
consolation. Our unhappiness does not consist 
in that contrition which grows out of our new 
acquaintance with our own hearts. Tlie true 
misery consisted in the blindness, presumption, 
and self-sufficiency, which our ignorance of our- 
selves generated. Our true felicity begins in 
our being brought, however severe be the means, 
to renounce our self-confidence, and cast our- 
selves entirely upon God. 

It will be a good test of the improving state 
of a person of the above description, when he 
can patiently, though not at first pleasantly, per- 
severe in the perusal of works which do not 
flatter his security ; nay, to persevere the more 
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earnesdyy because the perusal discovers bis own 
character to bimself. When once he is brought 
to endure these salutary probings, he will soon 
be brought to court the hand that probes. He 
will begin to disrelish the vapid civility with 
which the superficial examiner treats human 
nature* Nay, he may now safely meditate on 
the dignity of man, which, in his former state, 
so fiur misled him. He will find that, in another 
sense, the doctrine is true. Man was indeed 
originally a dignified creature, for he was made 
in the image of the perfect God. Even now, 
though his will is depraved, yet he has noble 
intellectual feculties which give some notion of 
what he was. His heart is alienated, but his 
understanding approves the rectitude which his 
will rejects. He has still recoverable powers ; 
he is still capable, when divine truth shall have 
made its full impression on his soul, of that re- 
novation which shall restore him to the dignity 
he has lost, reinstate him in the &vour he has 
forfeited, and raise him infinitely higher than the 
elevation from which he has fallen. 

To those who attempt to relieve his temporary 
distress by directing his eyes to his own virtues, 
and to the approbation those virtues are certain 
to obtain from Heaven, he will reply with the 
illustrious sufferer of old, " Miserable com- 
forters are ye all ! " Slight remedies will no 
longer satisfy him. The more deep his views 
become, the less he will be disposed to claim hia 
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sluu^ in the coi»|iliineni$ l«Ttshed on the natural 
human duunielc^r. 

Buu oh) what un$pe«k«hle consolation will 
the humble believi^r derive from the appellation 
by which the Diviiw S|>irit is designated — Tb« 
Ci>>iroHTi:H« There is somethii^ sublimely 
n^ercitul in a dispensatit>n» of which the term ii 
s«» delightinll Y ex)U>essive of the thing* We read 
in 8cri|>lure i>f ^riVtVi^» the Holy Spirit; but 
when >ft>^ ct^nsider him under this most soothing 
dviracter« is there not something of (peculiar and 
heinous ingratitude in ^»»VnVii^» ike^ Chm/biier^ 

To etuleavour to obtain a more lively belief 
in the existence,, and earnestly to implore the 
aii) of his quickening s)>irit« would be a great 
means t\f improving the character* That the 
diH^riue i^f spiritual influeuitJ is a practical doc- 
triut\ is clearlv dcilucible fn>m the commandi 
anxiug out of the ct^uviciiou, that the truth wai 
alivady ivivivctl — •* If ye fhr in tl)o apiritf 
t(\9ik in the spirit*" Observe that we press you 
only on your own principles x we ivconnnend 
you only to act \ipou the civetl yuu avow. If 
\\^ suggest to your atloption any thing further 
than tho Bible eujoius» we ai\) guilty of funati- 
cisu), auil you should l>e on your guainl againiit 
it, W'e vcutui^ not to say what name is due to 
tht\se who wouUl depivss your views greatly be- 
Imv cither* 

In perusing the Scriptm^es, might you not 
ctMumune with your own heart in something like 
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the following language : — << This book is not 
8 work of &ncy. I do not, therefore, read it 
for amusement, but instruction ; but am I seri- 
ously proposing to read it like one who has a 
deep interest in its contents ? Is it my sincere 
intention to convert the knowledge I am about 
to acquire into any practical application to my 
own case ? Is it my earnest wish to improve the 
state of my own heart by comparing it with 
what I allow to be the only perfect rule of faith 
and practice? Do I only read to get over my 
morning's task, the omission of which would 
make me uneasy, merely to fasten a series of 
facts on my memory ? Or do I really desire to 
make the great truths of the incarnation of the 
Son of God, of the gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
necessity of a living faith, a sound repentance^ 
an entire conviction that, of myself, I can do 
nothing ; not merely a speculative system to be 
recognised at church, but to be transfused into 
the life ? Do I adopt religion as a hereditary, 
national profession, necessary to my credit, or 
as a thing in which I have a momentous per- 
sonal interest ? Do I propose to apply what I 
read to the pulling down those high imagina- 
tions, and that false security, of which my Bible 
shows me the danger, and which its doctrines 
are calculated to subdue? Do I labour after 
' the attainment of those heavenly dispositions, 
the exhibition of which I have been admiring? 
Have these vivid declarations of the unsatisfac- 
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tliu very e4k'£«ii^ ito (dUe parfCikifMtm <€ fiim^^ 

been ap{)rovi»g ^ t^kstt f <e«|»l dbh^ imtior -vdi^ 
strips uff its |)ainl4Bd «A«k from (tbi^ «r<¥U^ 
yet act as if tlie mafiimg bcftUDe b«4 

lio such discovery? N'ayt perbap^ k wh^ 
oiie of luy subjects of isoiiversAtioR tQ 
uieiid a book, of wiiose little efficM^y ia mf 
case I am giving a prai^ical eKampb^ 

Do 1 not periodically pray» ** Makeoieftiofa^ 
numbered with thy saints in glory everlniiliflj^'^ 
and yet am 1 not as shy of the society of tbwe 
who arc dibiaiguished tor more than commiM 
baiiciiiy, U3 it it carried contamination with it? 
And clous not the very term convey to my mind 
u dibcredituble idea, compounded of fanaticism 
and hypocrisy ? 

After all, 1 nmy have luien wrong. If respec* 
tability were security, the young ruler in the 
Gospel had been in no danger, for his attain* 
ments were above the ordinary standaixl, and his 
credit was probably high. It is time to come 
to something like certainty ; to in(|uire, whether 
I do cordially believe what I shouUt be ashamed 
not to profess ; whether niy religion lives in my 
memory or my heart, on ujy lips or in my life, 
in my profession or my practice ? It Is time to 
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classic : strive with m much energy to acquire ft 
thorough insight into the corruptions of your 
heart, and the remedy proposed for their ctirep 
as you have exerted in studying the princtpki 
of your profession, or the mystertet of your 
calling. Ins|)ect your consciences as accuratelj 
as your expenses ; be as frugal of your time si 
of your fortune, and as careful of your soul si 
of your credit. Be neither terrified by termf» 
nor governed by them. 

In reading those heart-searching writerit 
whose principles are drawn from the source of 
all truth, and who are only to be trusted as they 
are analogous to it, he not offended with some 
strong expressions. They expressed forcibly 
what they felt powerfully. The revolting term 
of si nnet\ which has, perhaps, made you throw 
abide the book, as thinking it addressed only to 
the perpetrators of great crimes, as fitter lan- 
guage for the prisons and the hulks, than for 
the polished and the pleasing, is addressed to 
every one, however j)rofound his knowledge, 
however decent his life, however amioble his 
manners, who lives without habitual reference 
to God. lie more than honest, be courageous ; 
boldly apply it to yourself, lliough your cha^ 
racter is unstained with any disgraceful vice, 
though you regularly fulfil many relative duties, 
yet if you are destitute of the prime duty, the 
love of God in Christ Jesus, you stand in need 
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of SDch a forcible address as we have been sup- 
posing. The discovery will be no dislioiiour. 
The dishonour consists in not feeling your state, 
in not struggling against it; in not applying 
with humble fervour for assistance to the Foun- 
tmn ofgrace and mercy. 

Take comfort that you have great advantages 
over many others. You have few bad habits lo 
retract ; you have no scandalous vices to com- 
bat ; you have already with certain persons ac- 
quired a degree of influence by your good 
quahties ; with others, you have acquired it by 
your very defects, and, as you are not suspected 
of enthusiasm, your usefuluess will not be im- 
peded by having that suspicion to repel. You 
wilt continue to do, in many respects, the same 
things which you did belbre. The exterior of 
your hfe may be in many points nearly the same. 
But, even tlie same actions will be done in an- 
other spirit and to another end. Religion will 
not convert you into misanthropes, insensible to 
all the dear affections which make hfe pleasant. 
It does not wish to send'you with the hermits 
of old to the deserts of Thebais, it only wishes 
you to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
your own families, and among your own con- 
nections. Not one of the proper forms and 
harmless habits of polished society will be im- 
paired, they will be rather improved by this 
mutadon of the mind. Christian humility will be 

Call the best purposes of good breeding, 
, IX. X 
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while it will furnish a higher principle for its 
exercise. You may express this change in your 
character by what name you please^ so that the 
change be but effected. It is not what you are 
called, but what you are, which will make the 
specific distinction between the character you 
adopt, and that which you have quitted. You 
read the Bible now, but between reading it me* 
chanically and spirituallyi there is as much dK* 
ference, as between pouring a fluid on the 
ground and distilling it. The one ** cannot be 
gathered up " aflerwards ; from the othert we 
extract, drop by drop, a precious and powerful 
essence. 

Search, then, diligently, the word of eternal 
life, enriched and ennobled as it is with the 
chain and the accomplishment of its prophecies; 
with the splendour of its miracles ; with the at- 
testation of its martyrs ; the consistency of iti 
doctrines; the importance of its facts; the 
plenitude of its precepts; the treasury of iti 
promises ; the irradiations of the Spirit ; the 
abundance of its consolations ; the peace it be- 
stows ; the blessedness it announces ; the pro- 
portion of its parts ; the symmetry of the whole ; 
— altogether presenting such a fund of instruc- 
tion to the mind, of light to the path, of docu* 
ment to the conduct, of satisfaction to the heart, 
as demonstrably prove it to be the instrument 
of God for the salvation of man. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

' ON HABITS. 

Habits are those powers of the mind which 
arise from a collection or rather a successive 
course of ordinary actions. As they are formed 
by a concatenation of those actions, so they may 
be weakened by frequent and allowed interrupt 
tions ; and if many contiguous links are wilfully 
broken, the habits themselves are in danger of 
being totally demolished. 

If we may be allowed to change the metaphor, 
we would observe that good habits produce a 
sound healthy constitution of mind: they are 
tonics which gradually, but infallibly, invigorate 
the intellectual man. A silent course of habits 
is a part of our character or rather conduct, 
which in a great measure depends on industry 
and application ; on self-denial and watchful- 
ness ; on diligence in establishing right pursuits, 
and vigilance in checking such as are pernicious. 
Habit being an engine put into our hands for 
the noblest and most beneficial purposes ; and 
being one, which, having the free command of 
our own faculties, we have a power to use and 
direct — a power, indeed, derived from God as 
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all our other possessions are — yet having this 
power, it rests with ourselves whether we shall 
improve it by a vigorous exertion in a right bentj 
or whether we shall turn it against our Maker, 
and direct the course of our conduct to the 
ofiending, instead of pleasing, God. 

Habits are not so frequently formed by 
vehement incidental efibrts on a few great occar 
sions, as by a calm and steady perseverance in 
the ordinary course of duty. If this were uni- 
formly followed up, we should be spared that 
occasional violence to our feelings, that agitating 
resistance, which, by wasting the spirits, lead 
more feeble minds to dread the recurrence of 
the same necessity which induces a painful feel- 
ing, the consequence of negligence, even where 
there is real rectitude of heart ; while the re- 
gular adoption of right habits, indented by re- 
petition, establishes such a tranquillity of spirit, 
as contributes to promote happiness no less 
than virtue. The mind, like the body, gains 
robustness and activity by the habitual exercise 
of its powers. Occasional right actions may be 
caprice, may be vanity, may be impulse, but 
hardly deserve the name of virtue, till they 
proceed from a principle which habit has 
moulded into a frame ; then the right principle 
which first set them at work continues to keep 
them at it, and finally becomes so prevalent, 
that there is a kind of spontaneity in the act, 
which keeps up the energy, without constant 
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tnce to the spring which first set 
I mutioi). Good liabits are good dis- 
[ pwitions ripened by rqietition iuto virtue, and 
sanctilied by prayer ioto holiness. If we allow 
tbat vicious habits persisted in, lay us more 
aad more open to the dominion of our spiritual 
dversary, can we doubt that virtuous habits 
acquire proportional strength from the super- 
induced aid of the Spirit of God ? 

The more uniform is our conformity to the 
rnles of virtue and purity, the less we may 
Tequire to be reminded of the particular in- 
Buence of the motive. We need not, nor, 
bdeed, can we, recur every moment to the 
ict source of the action ; its flowing from an 
labitual sense of duty will generally explain 
~ie ground on which it is performed. If the 
^rt is kept awake and alive in a cheerfid 
obedience to God, the immediate motive of llie 
immediate act is not likely to he a bad one. 
Many actions, indeed, require to be deliberated 
on, and whatever requires deliberation before 
we do it, demands scrutiny why we do it. This 
iuch 311 inquest into our motive as, 
if there be any want of sincerity in it, will tend 
to its detection. 

Notwithstanding what has been urged above 
s to tlie exercise of constant assiduity in |]re- 
srence to mere occasional exertion, we would 
e undei^tood to offer this counsel rather to 
ibe proficient than to the novice. As the be- 
X S 
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ginnings are alwap difficult, especially to atdent 
spirits, such spirits would do well, particularly 
at their entrance on a more correct course, to 
select for themselTes some single task of pain* 
ful exertion, which, by bringing their mental 
vigour into full play, shall afford them so 
sensible an evidence of the conquest tb€y have 
obtained, as will more than repay the labour of 
the conflict. ' A friend of the author was so 
fully aware of the importance of thus taming an 
impatient temper, that she imposed upon her- 
self the habit of beginning even any ordinary 
undertaking with the most difficult part of it, 
instead of following the usual method of pro- 
ceeding from the lower to the higher* If a 
language was to be learnt, she began with a very 
difficult author ; if a scheme of economy was 
to be improved, she relinquished at once some 
prominent indulgence ; if a vanity was to be cut 
off, she fixed on some strong act of self-denial 
which should appear a little disreputable to 
others, while it somewhat mortified herself* 
These incipient trials once got over, she had a 
large reward in finding all lesser ones in the 
same class comparatively light. The main 
victory was gained in the onset, the subsequent 
skirmishes cost little. 

If it be said that the efibrt is too violent, the 
change too sudden, we apprehend the assertion 
is a mistake. When we have worked up our* 
selves, or, rather, are worked up by a superior 
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agency to a strong measare, it becomes a point 
of honour, as well as of duty, to persist; we are 
ashamed of sttqiping short, and especially of 
retreating, though we have no witness bttt Ood 
and our own hearts* Having once persevered, 
die victory is the reward. A slower change, 
thcNigh desirable, has less stimulus, less ani- 
mation, is less sensibly marked; we cannot 
recur, as in the other case, to the hour of con- 
quest, nor have we so clear a consciousness of 
having obtained it. 

But the conquests we have won we must 
inMfi tain^ The fruits of the initiatory victory 
may be lost, if vigilance does not guard that 
which valour subdued. If the relinquishment 
of evil habits is so difficult, it is not less neces- 
sary to be watchful, lest we should insensibly 
slide into the negligence of such as are good. 
What we neglect we gradually forget This 
guard against declension is the more requisite, 
as the human mind is so limited, that one 
object quickly expels another. A new idea 
takes possession as soon as its predecessor is 
driven out; and the very traces of former 
habits are e£bced, not suddenly, but progres- 
sively ; no two successive ideas being, perhaps, 
very dissimilar, while the last in the train will 
be of a character quite different, not from that 
which immediately preceded, but from that 
which first began to draw us off from the right^ 
habit ; the impression continues to grow fainter, 

X 4 
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till that which at first wa« weakened^ if at length 
obliterated. 

If we do not establish the habit of the great 
ftatestnan of Holland, to do only one thing at 
a time, we ithall do nothing well ; the whole of 
our understanding, however highly we nuj 
rate it, is not too much to give to any sulgect 
which is of sufficient importance to require io« 
vestigation at all ; certainly is not great enough 
to afford being split into as many parts, as we 
may choose to take subjects simultaneously in 
hand. If we allow the different topics which 
require deliberation to break in on each other; 
if a second is admitted to a conference, before 
we have dismissed the first, as neither will be 
distinctly considered, so neither is likely to 
olHain a ju^t decision. These desultory pur- 
suits ol>struct the establishuient of correct habiti* 
J)ut it requires the firm union of a sound 
principle with an impartial judgment to as- 
certain that the habit is really good, or the 
mischief will l>c great in proportion to the per- 
tinacity. For who can conceive a more miser- 
able state, than for a man to l>e goaded on by s 
long persevcronce in habits, which both his con- 
science and his understanding condemn? Even 
if upon conviction he renounces them, he has a 
long time to spend in retreating, with the mor- 
tification at last, to find himself only where be 
ought U) hiivfi bftr»n iii setting out. 
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difficulty of totally 
tabduing long-Indulged habits of any gi'oss 
ike, such as intemperance; we may remark, 
ttiftt it requires a long and painful process — 
ml this even after a man is convinced of its 
turpitude, after lie discovers evident marks of 
kiprovement — to conquer the habits of any 
bull, which, though not so scandalous in the 
^es of the world, may bo equally inconsistent 
Uith real piety. — Take the love of money, for 
Instance. How relucU-tntly, if at all, is covet- 
iKstiess extirpated from the heart, where it has 
loDg been rooted ! The imperfect convert has 
1 conviction on his mind, nay, he has a feeling 
ill his heart, that there is no such thing as being 
t Christian without liberality. This he adopts, 
Q common with other just sentiments, and 
peaks of it as a necessary evidence of sincerity. 
He has gotten the whole Christian theory by 
lieart, and such parts of it as do not trench upon 
bis Jong-indulged corruption, he more or less 
trings into action. But In this tender point, 
hough the profession Is cheap, the practice is 
iDStly. An occasion is brought home to him, 
if exercising the grace he has been commending. 
ie acknowledges its force, he does more, he 
Kels it. If taken at the moment, something 
onsiderable might be done ; but if any delay 
ptervene, that delay is fatal ; far from feeling, 
»e begins to calculate. Now there is a cooling 
iroperty in calculation, which freezes tiie warm 
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current that lentibility had set in motion. The 
old habit is too powerful for the young convertf 
yet he flatters himself that he has at once ex« 
ercised charity and discretion. He takes com- 
fort both from the liberal feeling which hod 
resolved to give the moneyi and the prudence 
which had saved it^ laying to his heart the 
flattering unction, that he has only spared it for 
some more pressing demand, which, when it 
occurs, will again set him on feeling, and cal- 
culating, and saving. 

Some well-meaning persons unintentionally 
conflrm this kind of error. They are so zealous 
on the subject of sudden conversion, that they 
are too ready to pronounce, from certain warm 
expressions, that this change has taken place in 
their ncqunintance, while evident symptoms of 
nn nnclmnged nature continue to disfigure the 
character. They do not always wait till an 
olteration in the habitn has given that best evi- 
dence of an interior alteration. They dwell so 
exclusively on miraculouH changes, that they 
leave little to do for the convert, but to consider 
himself as an inactive recipient of grace ; not as 
one who is to exhibit, by the change in his life, 
that mutation, which the divine Spirit has pro- 
duced on his heart. This too common error ap- 
pears to arise, not only from enthusiasm, but 
partly from want of insight into the human 
charactc^r, of which habits arc the groimd-work, 
ond in which right habits are not less the 
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grace tor being gradually produced, 
indeed, purity oumelvcs, any iiiore 
cunvert ourselves, it being etiiially 
of thu Holy Spirit tu inl'uso purily, us 
veil Bs the other graces, into ihc heart ; but it 
1th us to exercise this gruce, tu reduca 
ttiis purity to a habit, else tlic Scripture* would 
IKK have been so iibuitdaiit in injunctionti tu 
this duty. 

** Wo must hate sin," snys Gi.tliop Jeremy 
Taylor, ** in all its dimennioD!!, in nil its dls- 
Iftnns, and in every angle ol' its reception." 
St. l*aul felt this scrupulousness of CliriMian 
delkftcy (o such on extent, that, in uitimnting 
tfaa commission of certain enormities to iho 
of Ephesus, he charged thut tiiy sAmild 
JO much as named amntin tftm. Tliis 
SMster in the science of liuumn nalurv) 
knowledge perfcclcil by grncr., win nwaro 
that tho very mention of Honic lin.t might bo n 
temptation to commit then) ; he would not hnvti 
the muid iiilimale wiili tlio thought, nor the 
iniagination in cnnuict with the oxproMlou, nor 
the tongue ihmiliar with ihe Hunnd. lie who 
knew all the minuter entrances <<■ wt<ll ns ilia 
brooder aveimes to the corrupt heart ol' uinn, 
knew how much Nai'er it Uj 
combat, how ninth oasiorU 
He was uwarc, tlint purk^fl 
could alouv prudut 
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From the unhappy want of this early habit 
of restraint, manyi who are become sincerely 
pious, find it very difficult to extricate their 
minds from certain associations established by 
former habits. Corrupt books and evil com- 
munications have at once left a sense of ab- 
horrence on their hearts, with an indelible im- 
pression on their memory. They find it almost 
impossible to get rid of sallies of imagination, 
which, though they once admired as wit, they 
now consider as little less than blasphemy. The 
will rejects them ; but they cling to the recol- 
lection with fatal pertinacity. Vices, not only 
of the conduct, but of the imagination, long 
indulged, leave a train of almost inextinguish- 
able corruptions behind them. These are evils, 
of which even the reformed heart does not easily 
get clear. He who repents suddenly, will too 
often be purified slowly. A corrupt practice 
may be abolished, but a soiled imagination is 
not easily cleansed. 

We repeat, that these rooted habits, even afler 
the act has been long hated and discontinued, 
may persist in tormenting him who has long 
repented of the sin, so as to keep him to the 
last hi a painful and distressing doubt as to 
his real state; but if this doubt continue to 
make him more vigilant, and to keep alive his 
humility, the uneasiness it causes may be more 
salutary than a greater confidence of his own 
condition. Many have complained, after years 



' of sincere reformation, that they did not possess 
that peace and consolation which ri;ligioii pro- 
mises ; not suspecting, that their long adherence 
fi> wrong habits may naturally darken their 
Ttews and cloud their enjoyments, fjurety the 

1 whose mind has abandone«l itself for years 
to improper indulgences has little right to com- 
jplain, if bitterness accompany his repentance, if 
■dgection break in on his peace. Surely he has 
little right to murmur, if those consolations are 
lefused to him, which, in the inscmtable witdom 
©f Providence, are sometimes withheld from 
^ood men, who have never been guilty of hit 
srregnlarities in conduct, who have never in 
dulged hb disorders of heart and mind. Wlieii 
••e see holy men, to whom this cheerful coih- 
fldence is sometimes denied, or Irom whom, 
I the agonies of dissolving nature, it is with- 
drawn, shall they whose case we have been con- 
ridering, complain, if theirs are not all haleyoii 
days, if their closing hour is rather contrile 

Q triumphant ? But this, if it be not a ttMa 
'of joy, may be equally a stale of safety. 

The duty of keeping up this seiute of purity 
b of great extenL One of the many uses of 
r is, that, by the habtt of bre^hing out our 
nmost thoughts to God, the sense of lii» beiit^ 
die ooDsdousness of his presence, the idea that 
Ids pure eye is immediately upon us, iniparta « 
r purity to the sod, which it vainly 

t to maintain JQ gn eqiul degree in ilk in- 
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tercourse with mankind. The beatitude of the 
promised vision of God is more immediately 
annexed to this grace ; and it is elsewhere said, 
^^ that every one who hath this hope, purifiedi 
himself, as He is pure.'' The holy felicity of 
the creature is thus made to depend on its as- 
shnilation with the Creator. There is a beautifiil 
intimation of the purity of God in the order of 
construction in the prayer taught by our Saviour. 
We pray that his name may be haUawedy that is, 
that our hearts, and the hearts of all men, may 
honour his holy name ; may be deeply impressed 
with a sense of his purity and holiness, before 
we proceed to the subsequent petitions. We 
thus invest our minds with this preparatory 
sentiment, in order to sanctify what we are 
about to implore. In addition to the necessity 
of stated prayer for the promotion of purity, it 
may be observed, that if, by habitual devotion, 
we bend our thoughts into that course, they 
will in time almost voluntarily pursue it. The 
good effect of prayer will, on oqr return to 
society, be much increased by the practice of 
occasionally darting up to Heaven a short 
ejaculation, a laudatory sentence, or some brief 
spontaneous effusion. This will assist to stir up 
the flame which was kindled by the morning 
sacrifice, and preserve it from total extinction 
before that of the evening is offered up. We 
may learn from the profane practice of some, 
that an ejaculation takes as little time, and ob- 
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Inides less on notice, thun aii oatti or an cx- 
damation. It iinploreii, in as few words, tiie 
lame divine power for a blessiug, whom the 
otber obtests for destruction. 

One great benefit of science is allowed to lie 

derived from its habitjating the mint! to shalte 

off its dependence upon sense. Devout me- 

ditalioo, in like manner, accustoms Jt not to fly 

for support to sensible and material things, but 

LtD rest in such as are intellectual and spiritual. 

Hify a general neglect of serious tliinking, vtrtiio 

^ IS sometimes witliered and decayed in minds 

where it is not torn up by the roots ; lliere 

remains in them that vital sap wliich may Ntill, 

upon habitual cultivation, not only v^etate, but 

L produce fruit. 

H One great obstacle to habitual meditation 
KjDUSt not be passed over. Jt is the pernicious 
Hcnstom of submitting to the uncontrolled domi- 
H&ion of a roving imagination. This prolific 
H^Jacuhy produces such a constant budding nf 
Hjtnages, fancies, visions, conjectures, and con- 
Kceits, that she can subsist plentifully an her own 
f independent stock. She is perpetually wander- 
ing from the iwlnt to which she promised to 
confine herself when she set oul; is ever roam- 
ing from the spot to which her powerless pos- 
sessor had threatened to pin her down, Wc 
retire with a resolution to I'ellect: Kenson has 
no sooner marshalled her forces, than this un- 
|j disciplined rim-away escapes from duty, one 
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Straggler after another joins the enemy, or brings 
home some foreign impertinence. While we 
meant to indulge only a harmless reBectioU) we 
are brought under subjection to a whole series 
of reveries of different characters and opposite 
descriptions. Fresh trains obliterate our first 
speculations, till the spirit sinks into a sort of 
deliquium. We have nothing for it, but reso- 
lutely to resist the enfeebling despot. Let us 
stir up some counteracting force: let us fly to 
some active employment which shall break the 
charm, and dissolve the pleasant thraldom. No 
matter what, so it be innocent and opposite. 
We shall not cure ourselves by the sturdiest re- 
solution not to do this thing which is complained 
of, unless we compel ourselves to do something 
else. Courageous exertion is the only con- 
queror of irresolution : vigorous action the 
only supplanter of idle speculation. 

Habits are not arbitrary systems and pre- 
determined schemes. They are not always laid 
down deliberately as plans to be pursued, but 
steal upon us insensibly; insinuate themselves 
into o train of successive repetitions, till we find 
ourselves in bondoge to them, before we are 
aware they have gotten any fast hold over us. 
But if rooted bod habits are of such difficult ex- 
tirpation, that, as we have already observed, 
they not only destroy the peace of him who 
continues them, but embitter the very penitence 
of him who has forsaken them, there is a class 
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of beings in whom they are not yet inveterate. If 
I could speuk with the longues of men and of 
angels, never could they be employed to a more 
important purpose, than in representing to my 
youthful readers the blessedness of avoiding 
such habits now, as may take a whole life to 
uoleara. 

O, you to whom opening life is fresh, and gay, 
and tempting I you who have yet your path to 
choose, whose hearts are ingenuous, and whose 
manners amiable, in whom, if wrong propensi- 
ties discover themselves, yet evil habits are not 
substantially fonned — could you be made sen- 
sible, at a less costly pi'ice than your own ex- 
perience, that though, through the mercy of 
God, the long-erring heart may herealler be 
brought to abhor Its own sin, yet the once-ini- 
tiated mind can never be made to imknow its 
lowledge, nor to unthlnk its thouglits ; never 
be brought to separate those combinations 
it once too fondly cherished : — how 
much future regi-et, how much incurable sorrow, 
might you spare yourselves I If you would but 
reflect that though, in respect of the past, you 
may become inwardly penitent, you. cannot be- 
come, as you now are, outwardly Innocent, and 
that no repentance can restore your present 
Hdwppy ignorance of practised evil, — you would 
^Bhen keep clear of a bondage from which you 
^nerceive the older and the wiser do not, because 
^Miey cannot] commonly emancipate themselves. 

^K VOL. IX. V 
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But, supposing a young man is so happy as 
to escape the grosser corruptions, yet, if be 
have a turn to wit and ridicule, he should be 
singularly on hb guard against the false credit 
which ludicrous associations will obtain for him 
in certain societies. An indelicate but pointed 
jest, a combination of some light thought with 
some scriptural expression, a parody wbicb 
makes a serious thing ridiculous, or a sober one 
absurd, — these are instruments by no means 
harmless, not only to him who handles them, 
but also in the hands of subalterns and copyists, 
who, having, perhaps, no fiiculty but memory, 
and seldom using memory but for mischief 
retain with joy, and circulate from vanity, 
what was at first uttered with mere random 
thoughtlessness. Profane dunces are the busy 
echoes of the loose wit of others. With little 
talent for original mischief, but devoting that 
little to the worst purposes, they pick up a kind 
of literary livelihood on the stray sarcasms and 
fugitive bon mots of others, and are maintained 
on what the witty throw away. If even in the 
first instance there were nothing wrong in the 
thing itself, there is mischief in the connexion. 
Whatever serves to append a light thought to a 
serious one, is unsafe : both have, by frequent 
citation, been so accustomed to appear toge- 
ther, that when, in a better frame of mind, the 
good one is called up, the corrupt associate 
never fails to present itself unbidden, and, like 
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%araoh's blasted com, devours the wholesome 
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E more we attend to them, the more 
'■distinctly we shall perceive those which are right, 
and the more dexterity we shall acquire in esta- 
blishing them. In setting out in our moral 
course, we can make little progress, unless we 
suilfer ourselves to be governed by certain rules ; 
but when the rules are once worked into habits, 
^^fliey in a manner govern <«. We lose the sense 
^bf that restraining powSr which was at first uu- 
^Krieasnnt, tliough self-imposed. To illustrate 
^Bhis by an instance : — The accomplished orator 
^By not fettered by recurring to the laws of the 
^Mrammarian, nor the canons of the dialectician, 
^Ktfiough it was by being habitually trained in 
their respective schools, that he acquired both 
bis accuracy and argument. Yet, while he is 
speaking, it never occurs to him, that there are 
sucl) things In the worli) as grammar or logic. 
The rules are become habits, they have answer- 
^^fid their end, and are dismissed. 
^L If we consider the force of habit on amuse- 
^Bneots: — stated diversions enslave us more by 
^^le custom of making us feel the want of them, 
thui by any positive pleasure tliey afford. By 
being incessantly pursued, they diminish in their 
oower of delighting; yet such is the plastic 

tjf habit, and such the yielding substance 
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toriness of the world at all cooled my ardoor 
for its enjoyments ? Shall I read here this holy 
contempt for the littleness of its pursuits, this 
display of its fallacies and deceits, and yet return 
this very evening to the participation of diver- 
sions, the exposure of whose emptiness I have 
been approving ? Shall I extol the writer who 
strips off its painted mask from the world, and 
yet act as if the morning lecture bad brought 
no such discovery? Nay, perhaps, it may be 
one of my subjects of conversation to recom- 
mend a book, of whose little efficacy in my own 
case I am giving a practical example. 
• Do I not periodical^ prayy ^^ Make me to be 
numbered with thy saints in glory everlasting," 
and yet am I not as shy of the society of those 
who are distinguished for more than common 
sanctity, as if it carried contamination with it? 
And does not the very term convey to my mind 
a discreditable idea, compounded of fanaticism 
and hypocrisy ? 

After all, I may have been wrong. If respec- 
tability were security, the young ruler in the 
Gospel had been in no danger, for his attain- 
ments were above the ordinary standard, and his 
credit was probably high. It is time to come 
to something like certainty ; to inquire, whether 
I do cordially believe what I should be ashamed 
not to profess ; whether my religion lives in ray 
memory or my heart, on my lips or in my life^ 
in my profession or my practice ? It is time to 
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v^iether I hare much more distinct 
ericlences of divine truth than those who do not 
aekuowted^ the Gospel to lie a revelution from 
hearcn ; lo io<)uire, why, if my undersUinding 
be somewhat more enlightened, such illumin- 
ation is not more perceptible on my hedlt ? 
(•* Whv the fruits of the Spirit," so far from 
* abounding *' in me, scarcely appeur, if those 
fruits ar« indeed " love, peace, and joy in be- 
lieving ? " 
Let »oE the fear of labour, or tlie drewl of 
pnin, pre\-ent you from endeavouring to obtain 
a dear view of your state. Let not a puail- 
Unimous apprehension of reproach or ridicule 
prevent your following up your convictions. 
There is not any thing tliat is unreasonable, 
Miucb less any thing that is impossible, required ; 
Do degree of zeal, or measure of camestnoss, 
but what you see every day exerted in a wone 
muse. Take your measure from tlie world, not 
in v:Aat you shall pursue, but in the energy with 
which j-ou shall urge the pursuit. Only devole 
|o reli^oD as much time as the worldly devole 
to dissipation ; only set your atlectioio un 
lieaven as uitensely as theirs are set upon nuth, 
and alt will be well : or take your mensiire fit)m 
your former self; take at least as much pains to 
secure your eternal interests as you have for- 
merly taken to actjuire a language or an art. 
Read the word of inspiration with ilie same u- 
stduity with which you have studietl n favourlto 
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to call that man religious. But, above all, there 
must be a change wrought in the secret course 
of our thoughts ; without this interior improve- 
ment the abandonment of any wrong practice is 
no proof of an effectual alteration. This, in- 
deed, we cannot make a rule by which to judge 
others, but it is an infallible one by which to 
judge ourselves. Certain faults are the effect of 
certain temptations, rather than of that common 
depravity natural to all. But a general rectifi- 
cation of thought, a sensible revolution in the 
secret desires and imaginations of the heart, is 
perhaps the least equivocal of all the changes 
effected in us. This is not merely the cure of a 
particular disease, but the infusion of a sound 
principle of life and health, the general feeling 
of a renovated nature, the evidence of a new 
state of constitution. 

Candid Christians, however, who know ex- 
perimentally the power of habit, who are aware 
of the remainders of evil in the best men, will 
not rashly pronounce that he, who, while he is 
struggling with some long-cherished corruption, 
falls into an occasional aberration from the path 
he is endeavouring to follow, is therefore not 
religious. 

If our bad habits have arisen from dangerous 
associations, we must dissolve the intercourse, if 
we would obviate the danger. Good impres- 
sions may have been made on the heart, yet the 
indulged thought, and especially the allowed 
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of dut object which once melted down our 
better resolutions, may melt ihem again. IT we 
would conquer an invading enemj, we must not 
only fight him in tlte field, but cut oit' his prmi- 
sions. It may be difficult, but nothing should 
repel the effi>rt but wbat is impossible. Now in 
this there is do impossibdity, because the tiling 
not being placed out of our reach, there needs 
only the concurrence of the will. If we humour 
this wayward will, it is at our peril. What we 
persist in indulging, we shall every day find more 
difficult to restrain. Perhaps on our not resist- 
mg the very next temptation, will depend the 
fiiture colour of our life — the very possibility 
of future resistance. That which is now in our 
power, may, by repeated rejection, be judicially 
placed beyond it. Infirmity of purpose produces 
perpetual relapses. Temptation streugthens as 
resistance weakens. We create, by criminal in- 
dulgences, an imbecility in the will, and then 
plead the weakness, not which we found, but 
made. Hali' measures produce more pain and 
no success. They are compounded of desire 
and regret, of appetite and fear, of indulgence 
and remorse. While we are balancing, condi- 
tioning, temporising, negotiating with con- 
science, we might be singing Te Deum for the 
victory. 

What force we take from the will by every 
repetition, we give to the habit. A faint endea- 
vour ends in a sure defeat. Temptation be- 
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eotnlng more importumtof if Us incor«ioni ue 
not ftiHfflMdf if \tM uUiuAiH nre not repdl^ (be 
haint will gat firml |)0MawUm of the oiiod ; en* 
eourflg^^ment will invite repetition ; where it 1m« 
been once entertmru^, it will ftnd a ready way ; 
where it hii¥ been received witti &miliArityf ex^ 
puUion will noon become difllcultf end ftfier* 
wurdv impo««ible* The Holy HpttiU whoiie aid 
perhapf we have fnintly invoked^ end ftrmly re* 
Jectedf U withdrawn* But if we are sincere in 
tlie invocAtionf we «hiill be firm in the remMt^ 
Ance; if we Are fervent in the reioiutioDf we 
•httU be triumphant in tlie conflict 

Whflt we have in«i»ted on h$ the more im» 
portentt becau«»e all progressive goodnem^ con* 
muiu in habitif ; mid virtuous ImbiUif begun and 
carried on here with increasing improvement 
and iDultiplieil eiutrgiei^i are i^ui^cefitibU; of eier* 
nal proficiency. When we are asu^ured that tlie 
effect of Imbittj will not cease with life^ but be 
carried inu> eu*riiity, it gives such an enlarge- 
nient U) the i(iea«>, i^uch an expansion tu the 
soulf that it seeuiii» hh if usury hour were h>«t in 
which we are not lieginiiitig or improving some 
virtuous habit« 

An we were originally made in the image of 
()<k1| so shall we, by the renovation of our 
mindif, of which our improved habits in the l>est 
tej»t, l>e r^%U)riidf in an etilargenient of our moral 
|H>wer«9 to a nearer re^ituiblaucAi uf I Jim, Were 
it liul that tliere is a partici|Mition, in all rational 
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minds, of the same qualities in kind, though in- 
finitely different in degree, the perfections of 
God would not so repeatedly be held out in 
Scripture as objects of our imitation. It would 
have been absurd to have said, " As he that 
hath called you is holy, so be ye holy." — " Be 
ye holy, for I am holy," would not have been a 
reasonable command, unless holiness and purity 
had been one common moral quality of the 
nature, though unspeakably distant in the pro- 
portion between that perfect Being from whom 
whatever is good is derived, and the imperfect 
creature who derives it. Surely it is not too 
much to say, that though we can only attain that 
low measure, of which our weak and sinful na- 
ture is capable, yet still to aim at imitating those 
perfections, is a desire natural to the renewed 
heart : and it may be considered as a symptom 
that no such renovation has taken place, when 
no such desire is felt. 

How could we attempt to trace the perfec- 
tions of the divine nature, if he had not stamped 
on our mind some idea of those perfections? 
We may bring these notions practically home 
to our own bosoms, possessing, as we do, not 
only natural ideas of the divine rectitude, but 
having these notions highly rectified, and con- 
firmed by the Scripture representation of God ; 
if, instead of adopting abstract reason for a rule 
of judging, which is often too unsubstantial f 
our grasp, we set ourselves to consider wl 
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such a perfect Being is likely to approve, or 
oondemn, in human conduct, and then com- 
paring not only our deductions, but our practice, 
with the Grospel, adopt or reject what that ap- 
proves or condemns. 
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CHAP. XX. 

ON THE INCONSISTENCY OP CHRISTIANS WITH 

CHRISTIANITY. 

'We. have, in three former chapters *, ventured 
to address a class of Christians whose lives are 
decorous, and whose manners are amiable ; but 
who, from the want of having imbibed the vital 
spirit of Christianity, and having, therefore, 
formed their principles on imperfect models, 
seem to have fallen short of that excellence of 
which their characters are susceptible. 
" We presume now to address a very different 
class ; persons acknowledging, indeed, the great 
truths of Christianity, but living either in the 
neglect of the principles they profess, or in 
practical opposition to the theory they maintain ; 
yielding to the tyranny of passion or of plea- 
sure, governed by the appetite or the caprice of 
the moment, and going on in a careless inatten- 
tion to the duties inculcated by an Authority 
they recognise. The lives of the persons pre- 
viously considered are commonly better than 
their profession, the lives of those now under 

♦ " An Enquiry why some Good Sort of People are 
not better.** 
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contemplation arc worse. These seem to have 
more faults^ the other more prejudices* The 
others are satisfied to be stationary; these are 
not aware that they are retrograde. The former 
are in a far better state ; but there is hope that 
tlie latter may find out that they are in a bad 
one. The one rest in their performances^ with 
little doubt of their safety ; the other^ with a 
blind security, rest in the promises, without 
putting themselves in the way to profit by them. 
If the whole indivisible scheme of Christian- 
ity could be split into two portions, and either 
half were leil to the option of these classes; 
those formerly noticed would adopt the com* 
nmndmcnts from an assurance of being saved 
by their obeying them ; these under present 
cotiHideration would choose the creed, from a 
notion that itn mere adoption would go near 
to exonerate them from personal obedience. 
'J'lie otherH intend to earn heaven by their de- 
fective works : these, overlooking the necessity 
of holiness, flatter themselves, when they think 
at all, with the chea|) salvation ofa mental assent. 
We all desire to be finally saved. There is but 
one opinicm about the end ; we only differ about 
the means. Many fly to the merits of the Re- 
deemer to obtain hap|)iness for themselves here- 
after, who do not desire his Spirit to govern their 
lives now, though he; has so repeatedly declared, 
that he will not save us without renovating us. 
To sup|)oso that we shall |)ossess hereafter what 



dD not tfcidk of begnoD^ 

of woBf wlio pass 




Id be icdnced Id cne poinl^ T^Mdk 
the hcHt of flHB. The bgntof ocr afccticwH 
drrMJf* on Ae object of oar parsoife. When 
dbejrare i^ g blij tined bjr lis pyvrcriiil handy 
God has die pfcdonaHnc& h k die gnmd 
deajgn of his wovdy of hb i^porky of all h» &-* 
penniiana^ whcdber promidentiad or qxritnaly lo 
leslave ns to hinaeil^ to lecofcr die heart wiach 
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Projectile pradoioe k fttfrnnrd a mark of 
fa^the world, and hewho poaacaaedthe 
which k from dborepCihserfcay that ^ the 
pradoritman faresc^th." Hoe the Bible and the 
worid a p p ear at first sight to be io strict accord* 
; bat th^ £&r maCiem%, both aft to the 
and the objiect of their fiivccast. Ho«r 
do we rccfcoo that man who denies 
present esfosss&t and wares present 
that he maj more effectually secnre 
Id lAaaelf fiitnie ianmt ! We obserre that 
his fiscreet sdMenial wifl be amj^ j rewarded 
bjr the increasing means of afiter-indoigence* 
Bat if tUs Tcrjr man woe to extend bis riews 
9t31 finther, and hiok fatr the renmnefation of 
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hit abstinencei not to a future day^ but to a 
future life, he would not, with his worldly 
fnends, advance his character for wisdom. 
While he looks to a distant point of time he is 
commended, but he forfeits the commendation 
if he overlooks all time, and defers the fruidon 
of his hope, till time shall be no more. 

It is indeed this partial looking forward, thb 
fixing the eye on some point of aggrandisement, 
or wealth, or some other distinction, which ob- 
structs our view of the final prospect ; or it is 
the excess of immediate gratification, the de« 
lights of sense, the blandishments of the world, 
which prevent us even from thinking of it. 
While the sensualist incloses himself in a narrow 
circle, beyond which his eye does not penetrate, 
the Christian, like the mariner, steers his course 
not by his sight but his compass. In any immi- 
nent distress, indeed, men almost naturally fly 
to their Maker. It is rather an impulse than a 
principle. Yet it is in prosperity that we most 
need his assistance. Success, which is perhaps 
more eminently the hour of peril, is more rarely 
the hour of prayer. There is an intoxication 
attending on prosperous fortune, especially 
while it is new, which diverts the spirits from 
conununication with the Father of spirits. The 
•lackcning of devotion under success seems to 
imply tt conviction that, j)rosj)erity being a gift 
of Ood, our [)rayers have been heard ; we have 
obtained his blessing, and, Imvhig the end of 
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oar prayers granted, we inseosibly lessen our 
eodeavours to please Him whom our success 
induces us to believe that we have alreudy 
pleased. Thus, having made things even, men 
seem to set out on a new career^ they plaii new 
indulgences, additional |}rojects of splendour, or 
(^gratification; they assiduously multiply those 
pleasant iostaiices of obedience whicli the poet 
has flatteringly told us we give when we " enjoy." 
But the object of enjoyment is not seldom the 
instrument of destruction. Anacreon was choked 
by a grape-stone. 

But, if prayer to the Fountain of all good t's 
occasionally ofieretl up by the negligent Chris- 
tian, it is not likely to be heard, because it is 
not his own pmyer. We do not mean, becau^te 
it is the composition of another; that, ns it <]ocs 
not lessen its value, does not obstruct its accept- 
Lance- If the feelings go along willi the petitions, 
1 they will be heard ; if the affections are bound 
I op with the words, they wUl be accepted. It is 
Fuot because they are forms, but because tlitt 
f little interest taken in them renders them more 
Ffcrtns. It is not because they are iin-iniiiposid, 
r.hut because they are used with coii-i 
I tepetitions, not effusions.^ 
I out that condition of ii ' 
I voluntary approLU i ; 
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my lips) hath talked uf Thee : " when, En Rliiwer 
to the commiind, " 8eek ye my fnce," warm and 
instant from the heart hfl fervently replied) 
" Thy face, Lord, will I leek." 

If it be objested, that we can no mora pray 
up to scriptural cxprowiioni, than we can lire 
up to Hcriptural injunctions, does not the on^ 
equally with the other, indicate the high aspiring 
nature of religion ? Does it not remind us, that 
our aims muit be always more lofty than the 
possibility of our attainments { that If the one be 
hitherto low and enrthly, the other must be high 
and heavenly; bounded by no limits, restrained 
by no measures, but improving with our moral 
Improvement, strengthening with our spiritual 
strength ? 

You do not deny thut " llio Gospel is the 
power of God unto Hiilvnlion," liecnuse it rs 
osNcrtcd liy an authority you renpcct. Diit lo 
whom M it such a power ? You n-ply from your 
memory, " To all them that licliove." Hut of 
whiit uHc is a belief thut is oliviounly uninfluen- 
tial ? Yuu nru unconscioMsly falling Into the 
very error of the fiiniilic wlmiii you so justly 
condemn. Like liini, you vnlue yoi 
your full aMtcnt to the truth of 
You go beyond him, for you ] 
rciuon DM well an fiuth on your 
llmt nn irralioiml fnith which |iil 
lievu, thai a priiiciplu in produ- 
nnd yet to rust coiitciitud whih* 
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governed by that principle ? You bring your 
lessoD and your will into the ordinary transac- 
tious of life; the one impels, and the other 
guides, in ahnost all concerns except that one 
gruid oonoeni, where the impulse and the 
gnidanoe are incomparably the most important. 
YoQ allow, indeed, in a general way, diat the 
thoogfats and pursuits of religion are the most 
worthy of attention, and then act as if you hdd 
no such opinion, made no such avowal. 

It is a wonderfiri instance of the union of 
justioe and uKsrcy in God, that in the very act 
of making sin the marked object of his dis- 
pleasure, he makes the penitent oflfender the 
diosen otject of his compassion. But revelation 
will afibid no shdter to those who screen them- 
selves under its promises, while they live in 
opposition to its laws ; to those who desire to 
retain their vices, without relinquishing their 
hopes ; who take r^uge in the very mercy they 
are abusing; who think they exalt the e£Bcacy 
of grace, by believing it will cancel, not only all 
the sins they have committed, but all they 
intend to commit. The truth is, if they really 
believe God, it is cmly when he promises. But 
shall he not also be believed when he threatens, 
or shall we desire him to abrogate half his 
wcMtl, that while we are violating one part, the 
other may confirm our security ? Is not this 
subterfuge as much an abdication of common 
sense, as a contempt of divine justice ? 

VOU IX. E 
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IJnhal lowed poMsionf too frtquentljr enltit 
both wit and argument into their fervicey the one 
laughv at their excewKM^ the other reaioni them 
away. Wit \u no longer employed in her 
rightful ofllcet to decorate virtuot but to ridicule 
her. lleaifon is no longer called in to contrdi 
appetite^ but to plead for it. Indulgence eonp 
firmn its dominion. Ae the empire of eenee if 
fortifledy that of reason declinee. Even Ood if 
auduciouMJy, thought perhap«t gaily arraignedf 
for liaving made corrupt inclinations naturalf 
atkl then punishing their indulgence; as if be 
liad not given reason to restrun, as if he hod 
not iMtftowod religion to control tliem« 

It is not an uncommon practice to assent to 
the truth of Scripture^ and even to approve and 
rccotnniend it| without rrallij believing it ; for 
the; tCNt of belief is to nifiko it the rule of judg- 
ing oiirNelves, and endeavouring to act as if we 
expected to be judged by it. The Clu*istian 
doctrincN will always produce Christian aflec- 
tions and dispositions in tlie mind^ in the pro* 
portion in which they are understood^ in the 
degree in which they ore cordially embraced. 
The teni|)er and conduct of the Christian is a 
ihithful reflection of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and the ini|)rovement of his life is the 
only evidence of his having received itn truths 
into his heart. 

Of all the ingredients of which our intel- 
lectual and spiritual character is comiKiundedf 
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is the most doobtfiiU the most unfixed, and 
the most easily shaken, which is in reality the 
basiB of all oar other principles, as well as the 
famdation of all oar future hopes — we mean 
inth. It is die want of this living root whidi 
ac cp unts for all the deformities in the mind, all 
the anomalies in the character of man. Dis- 
gniae it as we will ««- and we confine not the 
charge to die profligate, or even to the ne« 
l^igient **-it is practical unbelief which so sadly 
dgprtsBes oar moral standard. 

Yet the n^igent in practice are not seldom 
eonfidcnt in the profo^on of their fidth. As 
diey are not often troubled with any doubt of 
dmiselves, of course they institute no very 
deqp inquiry whether they do sincerely believe 
the promises of Christianity. But^ however 
GcividcHis they may deem the scrutiny, it was 
once thought to be a matter worthy of a serious 
inqairy among Christians, whether their hopes 
were well founded. Better men than many 
who DOW reckon themselves good, entertained 
doobts of their own state, and could not rest till 
they came to something like decision on this 
BKNneotous question. Is, then, that sober 
inquiry, which was in them the truest mark g( 
prudence, now to be treated as a needless scru« 
pulosi^, if not as an evidence of an unsound 
mind? Are the doctrines of the Crospel on 
which they bestowed so much thought and 
labour unworthy of yours? Is that which 

z 9 
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WMt^ Up ihpfm mp mrum» • emic^m m i^ S^mmi 
« €4mthimiUm nf iUdt b«#l &^ttttk» «od ^^ 
mmi fcrif^tti muieHnmrt^f he^^nm m m$y m 

mt mmh r^tkc^kmf pr»y^f Mid §dM^Mdf 

y$m? Are iiiittff,^ m $iH^^ ^kni wttik da^y 
mffk$iA tmi ihdr i^ifaiimt wUk fmr «ifi4 tr^m^ 
hVtnfilf ytm nre meure ^ m$ mmyf iviSki^ 
tAtmmi un^fVidi^ Mli^«lkw>? Ar# emr^ 
hutmm minr^ mtd ^ fe^UA^i^mi ^ ^ 
Qimpd turn m nmWrntly ueemmnodiit^ to «ifld) 
0i\wf? Am lAn tutd mt&iy gr^mn m cmp' 
Ifrmm^y U it heemtm m mMftA to jIMkft 
etfitn^rm to t^ rmm^UA to ii^ mtd ff^^dmmf 
miUfmi ihfii Um(( «wl mrUm^ fmnrnt^ wfokh w«« 
mu'^ iUmif^ti ti^p ituiUfpmt^hUt to iu H€€4mipVffA$' 
ttumif J^ iimi i^i$fmrmiu(t^ pritmph wU^h 
iiitt tmM tu'ui^ pmiUm in itw W4prid nccmtnt^ 

** «9iuttMm^'hUHMf*' \)^4'^fme Up ymt m $m»y ^ 
i^t\if^\\f^imm^ m n^4'j^M$*. Up ymtf tp^mh^ ^ 
fm'S\\UiU^A\ Up ymtr ^4trm\ii!Hin%^ ^ (i^rUiitt i4 
mmumtmU f^ ^^ t^ufp^^iUf ifw? Uiinpnr tpf ^%fi0> 
mUmiMmf m Ut \p$i w^'^jMir^^il wUit4pui iim irfmipk 
(pffmrmtii'f tf Up ///u ih^ $rfui if* made »m^ 
with iUti uiU^ iffutrMtm ipf the ^ay^ mui » 
^frttf^tnl ftft^^m'i (ff iiw ttt$ifim \ if ytfti fUut ihfU 
fmiU ('hitff ivimh ih^ f(Pi$tui ittimni^'f if yr/u 
tf\pUiitif wiiiufUi fi^kin^ iitai (^it§urmt^f \py tim 
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hare promise of which they were supported ; if 
ill this be reaUy your happy case, it must have 
been adiieved by some power which has not 
been befi^re revealed, by some miracle which 
neither the CMd nor the New Testament has 
dtber reocH^ed or predicted. 

Yoa would do well, then, besides looking 
bock to the oracles of truth, to inquire of your 
authorised instructors, if there has been any 
change effected in the requirements of Chris- 
tjanity, any deductions made in its demands, any 
ftcJlities introduced into its scheme, any reve- 
lation by which the old impediments have been 
remored, and a shorter cut to heaven cleared 
out? Consult some real Christians of your 
acquaintance; inquire if they^^ despising and 
Ibrsaking the good old way, found repentance, 
pardon, holiness, victory over the world, and 
acceptance with God, so slight, so rapid, yet so 
certain a thing? Ask, if they became Chris- 
tians by chance or by inheritance, if they were 
^ renewed in the spirit of their minds" by the 
XDxxe. form of baptism? Inquire if their en- 
trance into a religious life cost them no sacrifice, 
if their attainments were accidental, if they 
ny nintiiinAH the ground once gained without 
effint, if they improved it without prayer, if 
they were established in it without divine as- 
astanoe? 

The truth is, the persons in question either 
do not think the defect of £uth a fundamental 
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erroff or ih<^ uuppom i\wy beWm^ wbm ^ 

u^ilntied in ili^lr mUtt^k^t for peppte do not 
m«k Ui oxtrbftte tbmnd^U eiv from n dmitH ift 
whi(sb tbi»y do noi f^^i ^tongted* It l§f bow' 
<^4»r| prot'ticid unbelief wbidi ijtimebM tbt vitnl 
flmno of virtue* 

UnU^lii^ k »ot| ftii you Are too reidy to »tip 
|)o»<d, miEfn^ly on@ Among tb« mmy evili of tb« 
hmrU tmi it ini ih§ root And prinoipl# of (bim 
All* l*imt foitti ill thA foundAtioR of rirtuA ii 
impliAd to tiAVA bAAn AlAArly nndtritood by tbA 
ApoMtl^f wbAn bA /ipAAkii of ^^ tbA ^sdimes of 
&itb/' 

Wm botly do wa rAHAnt it^ If m^ yorAd(y i« 
iiuM|)A«tAdl How indi|fnAntly do our bAArto 
riM^, iC our felluw-crAAiurA» do not bAiiovA owf 
word on «t»ii»i«i«ii« tliA »io«t triviAl I YAt we 
do woi ir»iiil)lA At i\\Q idAA of not baiiAving tl)« 
word oH)mn\\m\MiMt^ t yet do binj proini(»A« Axdte 
no ^n\mi d*i«lre¥ in our l>eflrti«< aWat diA blAiw- 
Ingy tliAy rAveal. And could tbln poNnibty b« 
tlie cAiw^, if wii confidently craditAd tbA truti* of 
tliA pronuiMj«? 

If man only »u«|)ece there i^ ^niA new vofiA 
which nitty leftd to \m\G or fortune, or Any 
de^irttble ttc^|ui(<ltionf liow M^dulou« Are tbey in 
their in(|uirieiij after it, how Anxioun to Ancertttin 
itiii protmhility, how '/MnUmn to turn tliA in* 
tornmtion io their profit I Hut wIiaii thi$ grand 
c^tufern U in quAMtion, /»o fiir fVoni fnvAMttgAtingi 



db^ tJbc h fcr iffMKml, dbgy ■ iii bih i , act gjy 

it ii Mfe. It fnradljr emu tl«n j 

lii^ «B^ ttUon tmhmmntd wUk a doobc 

lb te frrw fdkKt% kw Ike €fitfk«kM wIdc^ 

fit; im dbe iMjr flMjr be Tem&vtA, dbty da flot 

iiqime wlMdMr tlicy CU0I, 1110^ 

«te; aod widi tlHtftetrlKi w0iiMpoii]ttiMiBoiii^ 

lii^ evade dbe ivbyeti lo foire tile ti^^ We 

seed lodk M» fitttiiMr fi]r tile wriiitioD of oor n^ 

dUBartoctf tlom tlttit we do noC etroertlj denre 

dbe pranied Mdty becMise of oar pract^ 

If mo intdl%«it Cbineiie had been made ae- 
qwiMited wjdi tbe big^ pmHega and raUime 
bopei of m Cbrktiaii — what advantages lie 
poMMMm» bertf and wliat prospecta be bas in 
rtwenioiMf not eontingent, but certain, prorided 
he turned bb stdrfuOages to the seeming of bis 
pni i p ec t i ; wbat promises bad been made bim 
from $m aotliority be allowed, and by a wemdty 
he troicted; — what a glorioos people would be 
expect to find in a toaetj of sucb bigbly-pri- 
rilq^ b(»ng« ! Would be not lock ior cordial 
obedience to kis laws in whose will thej daily 
express a complete acquiescence? — for un- 
bcmnded love and charity among creatures who 
periodically confessed that their own sins could 
not be forgiven, if the3{ forgave not the sins of 
0(bers ? — for a gratitude, among creatures wba 
reoognised one common redemption, 

z 4 
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Mliould bear wome little proportion to his love by 
wlioiii Nucb un iiNtoniNhing redemption had been 
wrought? Would he not conclude that no- 
thing could be wanting to their happinesv but 
an i>ntranr.i) on that inimortidity for which they 
niuHt be MO well prepared — nothing wanting to 
their perfection, but the vi«ible presence of llini 
whom they acknowledge to be its source and 
centre ? and that in the mean time they were 
living the life of Naints, preparatory to their con^- 
mencing that of angeU ? 

But when, on a personal intercourse, he ob- 
Ncrved that the lives of »o many beings, the 
essence of whose religion is love, was a scene of 
strife and emulation — that this community of 
ChriNtians which he thought, like the city of Je- 
ruKulein, v/nn at unity with itself, had rather be 
at unity with uny t hing than with each other — 
Nplit into ptirticN and torn UMunder by conflicting 
MiUuvMiM I — when hti muw that the profcMMioiiM 
of a religion, foundcnl in humility and Meli-deniul, 
could be proud without reproach, and vo- 
luptuous without diNcredit; wlien he Maw, in ho 
numy other reN|)ectN, the inconceivable diNtaiice 
between our liveM and our pattern, our hopes 
and our aimw, would he not believe the whole 
had been a miMrepreNentation ? Would he not 
rejoice, like a true patriot, to find that there woh 
leKH difference between the inhabitantN of Pekin 
and London than between the profcNMor ofClhriti- 
tianity and the Gospel from which he took hiti 
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rule ? Would not this be his natural inference, 
either that Christianity is not true, or that its 
avowee! disciples do not believe it ? Wlien ho 
compared their actual indulgences with tlieir 
exalted expectances, would he not believe that 
their religion was founded on a proclamation for 
present enjoyment) and not on a promise of 
future blessedness ? In any event, would lie con- 
ceive that eternal glory was to be obtained 
without an eiforti I had almost said witliout a 
wish? 
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CHAR XXL 

KXPOMTUhATlOJH WITH TUB IlfCaVMtTBlfT 

The moft valuable trothf, though known, are 
useless, if not af>plied. Though men were ac- 
quainted with the magnetic power of the load- 
stone before the Christian era, it remained an 
object of idle admiration, till within a very few 
centuries. The practical use of tlie needle being 
at length found out, its application to its true 
end guve mankind access U) unknown regions, 
and o|>ened U) them a new world. If such were 
the up|)lication of religious knowledge to its 
pro|)erend, it would, indeed, o[K^n to us a world, 
in which, not only one, but every ailventurer 
might be rewarded, not with discovery merely, 
but with \}(yHHitHHum, 

1\> this unseen world God has shown us the 
wuy by his word, has smoothed that way by his 
grace, has promised us the direction of his 
N()irit ; has given us frae access by his Sf>n, re- 
vealing him to us at once, as our [>ropitiation 
and our pattern. Khull we not, then, thankfully 
embrace this propitiation, and keep this pattern 
before our eyes ? And though our nearest a{>- 
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proMrhes will be infimCely distant, let at come 
•inear to it as we can, and let as frequently try, 
by the only tme toacfastone, whether we have 
more receded or approached* If we find our 
deflection has been greater since the last ex- 
amination, let the di s cov e ry pnt us upon praying 
more fervently, watchii^ more vigilantly, and 
labooring more earnestly. If we have gained 
any ground, 1^ us try to secure our advantages 
by pushmg our progress. What a low standard, 
and yet it was a high one in his estimation, did 
he propoae, who said to his friend, <^ If thou art 
not Socrates, yet live as one who would be 
^ad to be Socrates I ** To what an elevated 
fntcfa were his views raised, who, disdaining an 
inferior model, said, ^ Be ye like minded with 
Christ!*' 

Every degree of goodness is only a ray from 
the central perfections of God. There is no 
shadow of right in any of hb creatures, but is 
indicative of his immeasurable goodness. The 
human virtues had originally a stronger resem* 
Uance to, and more intimate correspondence 
with, the Being from which they emanated, but 
by man's apostasy, the analogy was not only 
impaired but nearly lost. Yet a sufficient know* 
ledge of what is good, an ample power of judg* 
in^ remains to us, to comince us, that religion 
is a very reasonable principle, that it is addressed 
to our understandings as well as to our aflfec* 
tions« God, by the revelation of himself and his 
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putposes, does not destroy, but strengthens, our 
natural notions of rectitude, our rational ideas of 
justice, our native feelings of truth and equity. 
The Scripture account of the moral perfections 
of God, and of the manner in which he will 
judge the world, is consonant to those notions 
which he has implanted in us; Christianity 
exalts, clears, and purifies the light of reason, 
ennobles and elevates the dictates of natural con- 
science, but does not contradict them — does 
not subvert our ideas of justice, nor overturn 
our innate sense of right and wrong. Our 
nature, though full of perverseness in the will, 
is not so preposterous in her judgment, as to 
believe that a revelation from God would ever 
teach a law in direct opposition to natural justice; 
that the illumination of the Gospel was meant 
to extinguish " the candle of the Lord " set up 
in every human bosom. God would be in- 
consistent with himself, if he gave us the light 
of reason, dim indeed, but still a light, and 
then gave us a revelation, not to clear that 
dimness, not to enlighten that comparative dark- 
ness, but to oppose, eclipse, extinguish it. 

To this capacity of judging, to this power of 
determining, and to your profession of faith, we 
venture to appeal. We are not arguing with 
you as with persons who deny the truth of 
Christianity, but addressing you as avowed be- 
lievers, who neglect the application of that truth 
which the infidel denies. We do not propose 
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any diEKllowed scheme ; we do nol ofTer any re- 
jected doclrine, any disputed opinions ; we do 
Bot invite your submission to any authority 
which yuu du not acknowledge. We suggest 
nothing but wliat your uiulersl an dings assent to, 
nothing but what you profess to believe. Yet 
these truths you virtually disavow, this autliority 
actually renounce, this creed you practically 
anbvert, if they do not furnish the ground of 
^our conduct. You acknowledge all the ve- 
yilies of the Bible, but your lives are unaltered. 
Voar hearts are impressible by all' tlic lender 
liuman nffections ; awake to all " the charities 
Srf father, son, and brother ; " — Wliy are they 
Bntouched, just where they ought to be most 
Sensible, languid, where they should be vigor- 

nis, dead, where they should show most vital 

mergy ? 

There is in this conduct a double incongruity, 
JlThe persons in question not only forbear to 
tthiblt in their own lives tliose admirable effects 
Irhich Christianity is so calculated to produce, 
^t they do not like to see them produced to 
»ny great extent in others. "I'hey are not back- 
iRartl In branding those who exhibit, in their 
fair proportions, the practical effects of the doc- 
trines they themselves profess to admiiv. with 
Ihe sua))icioii of hypocrisy, or the r^rvuch of 
extravagance. In the c 
aothing is mure i 
religion it is quite i 
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criminal to make no rdigious profession ; yet, to 
act consistently with that professioo^ to make 
the practice square with the principle, m short, 
to live as we believe, exposes a person to be 
suspected of a deficiency of sense, or of sincerity ; 
subjects him to a doubt, either of the integrity 
of his heart, or the sanity of his mind* 

Christianity lays down plain rules for the con. 
duct of those who profess it. The Bible is in 
the hands of this class of professors ; but when 
a portion of it has been carelessly perused, it is 
considered as having done its office. It is laid 
down, and the reader, instead of applying to 
bis conduct the law he has been studying, im- 
mediately applies to the law of custom, of fashion- 
able acquaintance, of caprice, of appetite, for 
that rule which, in conversation he would ac- 
knowledge, was only to be found in the book 
he had been reading. In matters of faith, 
an indefinite assent is yielded ; he only de- 
sires to be excused from the consequences they 
involve. 

He would, indeed, like to cavil at some 
points, but an unexamined approbation costs 
less trouble: so he believes in the gross, oc- 
casionally, however, indulging a little levity to 
show his wit, and a few doubts, to show his dis- 
crimination. 

We do not act thus on other occasions. The 
arts we learn we turn to the purpose for which 
we learned them. The science we acquire, we 
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9pflfy» ' The study of geometry is made applir- 
cable to practical purposes. The knowledge oi 
mechanics is oot studied f<^ its own sake, but 
bt the benefit of those to whom the application 
briags so many ccmvenieoces. The fidrest 
hand-writing would be of little Tahie, if the use 
did not follow the acquisition* Yet, if religicm 
is not only of nuwe allowed importance, but of 
more universal application, than all human 
knowledge put together, why is it not, like that, 
thought to bear on the purpose for which it was 
sent, the rectification of the heart and life ? If 
we adcnowledge the Bible to be the only uner*- 
ring road^bodk to that land to which we are 
traveling} why, after consulting it in the closet^ 
do we fin'get it on the journey, not only n^lect>* 
ing the direction it affi)rds, but pursuing con- 
trary paths of our own devising. 

It is a spectacle to excite the tenderest com- 
miseration, when we observe the excellent gifts 
of God to some of his most favoured creatures 
— when we see the brightest natural Acuities 
improved by high cultivation, together with that 
degree of acquaintance with religion, which not 
only expels infidelity, but leads to a certain 
vague adoption of th^ Christian creed — when 
we see men, not only rich in mental endowment^ 
but possessed of hearts glowing with generosity 
and kindness — when we see such beings as much 
absorbed in the pursuits of time and sense, as 
dead U> the highest ends of their being, limit* 
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bere on a krd with eternal sufEering ; it mis* 
tikes in fitftening itself on the lower part of our 
iMtor^ and forgetting that oar souls are our- 



But smeljr God did not give hb creatures 
sodi improreabie powers, such strong notices 
of hinisd^ witboot some &rther end and design 
dian can be perfiscted in this brief state of being ! 
He nerer woald have given us a nature capa- 
ble of knowing and loving him here, if it were 
not part of his scheme that our knowledge and 
love of him should be perfected in eternity. We 
are not the creatures of casualty. We did not 
come into this world by chance, or by mistake ; 
for any uncertain end, or any undetermined 
purpose^ bot for a purpose of which we should 
never lose sight, for an end to which we should 
have a constant reference ; that we might bring 
g^ory to God now, and be received by his grace 
to glory everlasting. 

For though all the contributions of all the 
creatures in existence can add nothing to his 
inherent glory, yet he has condescended to de- 
clare that he will be glorified by us. Instead of 
which, what mis-shapen ideas do not many form 
of God ! How do they deface the plan of Pro- 
vidence ! Were that commodious creed true, 
that mercy is his exclusive attribute, how safely 
might we sin on ; the profligate would be as 
secure of pardon and acceptance as the penitent, 
the pn^uie as the pious, the voluptuous as the 

VOL. IX. A A 
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telMeny ing, the iceptic as the belierer^the krrerf 
of pleasure an the loveri of OocL 

Iniitea<l of endeavoaring ^ to be confemied to 
the image of Ood,^ according to hi« exprtff 
command, do not too many tha« form a God 
after their own image, by thinking bim tticb a 
one as themselves ? Do they not almost slide 
into the practice of the Bpicureaiis, wbo^ haiifig 
made a scheme of ease, indolence, and indol* 
gence, for their conduct, prudently imrented 
gods accommocUted to their own taste and ha- 
bits ? In them there was consistency. It was 
making their faith of a piece with their practice, 
when they ma<]e their deities as careless, as 
sensual, and as pleasure-loving as therosdves. 
Hut fturely under a pure dispensation, to form a 
falM! ami unworthy cfitimntc of the character of 
the Supreme (Jovonor of tlui universe, is scarcely 
less criminal than to deny his existence. Where 
is the; (linercncc between divesting him of hb 
being, and of his perfections? 

Our Saviour and his Apostle, in their classi* 
fication of sins, frequently bring together such at 
appear to us to have a wide disparity. ** Kmo* 
lation'' is classed with "strife," "variances" 
with "idolatry," "revelling" with "murder," 
'i'hose "who mind earthly things" are coupled 
with those "whose end is destniction." In 
enumerating the offences which shall make hii 
secon<i c<miiiig so tremendously awful, Chriit 
ranks the l>eing "overcharged with the cures of 
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this life **«— oupes which ire «re apt to call pnK 
dcnce and indostrj — with stiis, of which Chris- 
tian indnstry and pmdenoe woald think with 



If the lyo to gy we make is that we are gOYern* 
ed bj example^ if we plead the necessity of 
acting as others* especially as oar acquaintance 
act, we intrench onrselves in excuses which 
haTe no analogy with our conduct on other 
occasions. We are nerer so disinterested as to 
think of being sick, or poor, or miserable for 
companj. We never generously plead the 
necessity of involving ourselves in debt, because 
onr friends are so involved — of being mined, 
because those whom we love are ruined. Shall 
empathy, civility, imitation, and a social spirit, 
then, be pleaded only on occasion of mischiefi 
that are irrevocable, reserved for errors that are 
irretrievable, for practices, the consequences of 
which will be irremediable ! 

It is a low d^ree in the scale of goodness 
with which they are contented, who congratulate 
themselves that they are not worse than others, 
and a death-blow to the noble ambition of piety 
when they are contented not to be better. If, 
indeed, they think they are perfectly happy now, 
they need look no fiirtber. But before they 
answer this important question, Are you happy ? 
let them interrogate their own heart. If they 
ask it birly, it will ans>K^r honestly, / am noi 
kapp^ Happiness is incompatible with the 

A A 2 
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state of their mindsi with the nature of their 
pursuits. The very fondness for variety pro- 
ceeds from an internal sense of indigence. 
They are satiated without being satisfied. The 
ever-renewed and ever^frustrated attempts of tlie 
tabled daughters of Danaus, whose labour* a 
Pagan poet tells us, lutaM infinite^ and their 
puniMhment eternal^ is the dbappointing life and 
lot of these mistaken votaries of worldly enjoy- 
ment The prophet annexes to somewhat of 
the same discouraging pursuit, an awfully ex^ 
planatory reason, when he represents the error 
of those who ^^ hew out broken cisterns which 
hold no water/* to have originated in their ^^ for* 
saking the fountain of living waters/' 

But even the most careless livers have not lost 
the natural sense of the moral quality of actions. 
They can reason upon them ; they understand 
the rules they violate ; they retain the percep- 
tion of excellence ; they preserve the feeling of 
kindness; they had rather be the objects of 
regard than dislike, if it could be acquired at a 
cheaper rate than that of forming their conduct 
by the principles they approve. They wish they 
were better^ while they make no effort towards 
being other than they are. Their very wish for 
amendment is so cold, so careless, and so slight, 
that it wants all the characters of repentance, 
all the energies of resolution, all the sincerity 
of reformation. While we sometimes hear from 
these persons, in addition to this wish, a general 
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declaration that they hope they shall mendy we 
seldom see any step taken in ccMiseqiience of this 
pmfession: oa the ccmttBTj^ they are quieted 
fiir the time; th^ take a sort of heartless com- 
fcrt in diis better taste ; they flatter themselTes 
it is a proof diey We yirtne^ though they ne» 
^ect ft. Bat they do not act thus in what truly 
int cfe ste them. If there is a scheme of amuse- 
ment in Yiewy the time is accurately settled, the 
party nicely adpsted, their punctuality is exact, 
diere is neither delay nor excuse. It is only 
cm matters of everlasting interest that they beg 
leare to pos^xme what they would not be thought 
to rgect. Amnng all the countless generations 
of fiail and fidlen humanity, incomparably the 
most nmnerons community is the sect of Post- 
'pomeru I^ as some old divine quaintly observes, 
^ bell is paved with good intentions," may we 
not say, that the postponers, of whidi multitudes 
are fimnd in aU ages and in all churches, are 
the class that has ccmtributed the greatest num- 
ber of squares to the tesselated payement? Is 
it not an inconsistency, conmum to every mem- 
ber di this sect, to wish that the porticm of his 
life which is gone by had been spent in virtue^ 
while this wish is too feeble to stimulate his 
Ibtore days to those pursuits in which he laments 
the past were not spent? 

Yon do not act thus inconsistendy by any 
necessity of nature; depraved as the vrill is, in 
common with our other faculties, it does not 

A A 3 
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necessarily rob you of the power of determining; 
it does not take from you the ability of im* 
ploring the strength you want. To chooae the 
good, and to refuse the evil, is yet left to your 
option. Why do the Scriptures make -such 
repeated and solemn appeals to the will, if its 
agency were so utterly involuntary ? On this 
will there is no irresistible compulsioQ. On the 
supposition that this were not the case, all 
human laws would he unreasonable, all courts 
of judicature not only unjust but preposterous, 
all legal executions absurd as well as iohumaiki 
for would it not be barbarous to p^idi crimes 
which the perpetrator was not left at liberty to 
aroid ? In this case Ravaillac would hate been 
guiltless, and Bellingham excusable^ 

Nor is it your reason which dissuades you 
frotYi religioiu If you would consult its sound 
and sober dictates, it would point to religion 
as naturally as the eye points to the object it 
would investigate, as the needle to its attracting 
point. It is not your reason, but your corrup- 
tions, which turn away your heart from religion, 
because it tells you that something is to be done 
in oppositbn to their sway, something to be 
opposed contrary to their nature, something to 
be renounced congenial with their gratification. 

It is a fatal mistake to expect to get rid of 
an evil by trying to become insensible to it. 
To divert the attention, in order to stupify the 
conscience, is ahnost imitating the male&ctor 
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aboat to be cOLecuted, who swallows cordialsf 
whicb» if they allay his terrors^ do so oiily by 
deadening his sensibilky. Take^ then^ a di^ 
tinct Tiew of your state, and of yoor prospects. 
Delibemtion is valuaUe^ w^re it only oa this 
groiufedy that» while yoa are deliberatii^ there 
is an int^mission of passion, there is an interval 
of iqi^petite: as diese intermity better fe^ings 
hanre tine to rally, better thoi^its to come for- 
ward, better principles to struggle finr operation. 
I^ with hearts naturally inclined to evil, (as 
what heart is not?) and in a world abounding 
with temptation, you have strayed widely from 
the strait path, you are not compiled to pursue 
it. We need continue in sin no loiter than we 
lore it. Close not, then, your heart against that 
grace which is offered to all ; it will perfect the 
work it has once begun, if we do not wilfully 
qppose its operations. Let us not, therefore^ lay 
tUi the blame on our natural conceptions, as if 
we were compelled to sink under them. They 
will, indeed, continue to impede our progress, 
but, unless aided by our inclination, they will not 
finally obstruct it. But wilfully to sin on, and 
yet expect pardon through the merits of our 
Redeemer, looks like an impious plot to blind 
the eyes of Omniscience, and to tie the hands 
of Omnipotence. We shall always have this 
in&lliUe criterion by which to judg^ of our 
state ; we may be assured that our sins are not 
foigiven, if they are not mortified. We need 

A A 4 
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not pry into our destination in the inscrutable 
decrees of the Almighty, but in our own rectified 
affections, our own subdued will. Let us never 
remit our diligence by any persuasion of our 
security, nor slacken our obedience by any fond 
conceit that our names are written in heaven. 

But, alas I the soul is full of the body, the 
Intellect is steeped in sense. The spiritual life is 
immersed in the animal. Reason and appetite, 
Instead of keeping their distinct natures, are in 
many instances so mixed and incorporated, that 
it is not always easy to decompose and reduce 
them to their separate principles. It is want of 
cordial sincerity which prevents truth from being 
sought ; and where she is not sought, she will 
not be found. Internal purity of heart, and 
sanctity of spirit, afford a fairer exhibition of 
religion, than the most subtle dogmas, and tlie 
most zealous debates. 

If we seek peace in God, we shall never fail 
of finding it ; if we look for it in the world, it is 
to look for a clear stream from a polluted 
source. We have a spirit within us that will 
occasionally, though unbidden, remind us of 
our high original, " from what height fallen." 
How widely have we wandered in search of the 
good we have lost I We have sought for it in 
the tumults of ambition, in the pleasures of vo- 
luptuousness, in the misleadings of flattery, in 
our own high imaginations, in the self-gratula- 
tions of pride, in the secret indulgence of that 
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Trnni^, which probably it has been one part of 
our pride not to cure but to conceal. Let us 
begin to seek for it, where alone it is to be 
fiNind, where alone God has promised it — in 
the ** way ^ which he has opened, in the 
^ truth " which he has revealed, and in the 
** life " which he has quickened. 

Do not, then, any longer make religion an in- 
ddoatal item in your scheme of life. Do not 
turn over the consideration of it to chance; 
make it a part of your daily plan ; take it up as 
a set business ; give it an allotted portion in the 
distribution of your daily concerns, while you 
admit it as the pervading principle of them all. 
You carry on no other transaction casually; 
you do not conduct your profession or manage 
your estate by fits and starts. You do not ex- 
pect your secular business will go on well with- 
out minding it You set about it intendy ; you 
transact it with a fixed design ; you consider it 
as a definite object You would not be satisfied 
with it if it brought you no return, still less would 
you be satisfied not to know whether it brought 
any return or not Yet you are contented as to 
this great business of life, though you perceive no 
evidence of its progress. You see no absurdity 
in a religious profession which leaves you as in- 
digent as it found you. Does it not look as if 
your sincerity, in the one case, did not keep pace 
with your earnestness in the other ; as if your 
jreligion was a shadow, and your secular con- 
cems were the <mly reality? 
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B^n, then, to be distinct in yoar purposes, 
explicit in your designs, sincere in yoor pur- 
suits. You profess to read the Scriptures occa- 
sionally; if the perusal has hitherto produced 
no sensible effect, this is only an additional mo- 
tive for making the incidental practioe habkual. 
Do not intermit it, under pretence that it hds 
produced no benefit. It is a great thing to keep 
Within the use of God's appointed means. If 
you had not some pleasure in even a casucd 
perusal, you would avoid it altogether* The 
blessing wbidi has been so long deIa3Ped, perhaps 
has not been cordially requested ; when earnestly 
desired, it will not be finally withheld. Light 
precedes warmth in the daily course of nature. 
Begin, then, to consider, that knowledge not 
turned to profit will be a grand article at the final 
reckoning. How many thousands have not even 
made the progress which you have made; have 
not attained that literal acquaintance with the 
Bible which you have attained ! They are ut- 
terly, perhaps irreclaimably, ignorant. You 
have laid in, at least in your understanding, a 
certain though perhaps slender stock of ma- 
terials, on which the Divine light only waits to 
shine till you petition for it ; that light which, if 
you will open your eyes to receive it, will shine 
more and more unto the perfect day. God has 
assured vou in his word, that he ** ^waits to be 
gracious." The compassionate father in the 
parable moved more eagerly to embrace his scm^ 
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than the returning prodigal to meet the parent. 
He scarcely waited for bis protestations ; the 
pardon prevented the confession; he conde* 
scended to rejoice even in his acceptance of for- 
giveness. 

It is not a new scheme which is proposed to 
yon ; it is not an imaginary project, an untried 
device* There is nothing unreasonable in the 
hope held out ; no elevation in piety but what 
with the offered aid is attainable ; nothing but 
what multitudes have attained; not merely 
prophets and saints and holy men, but persons 
whose cases were as unpromising as yours; 
men labouring under the same corruptions ; dis- 
turbed by the same passions, assailed by the 
same trials, drawn aside by the same temptations, 
exposed to the same dangerous world ; long led 
astray by its customs, long enslaved by its 
maxims. The same grace which rescued them 
is offered to you. The same Spirit which strug- 
gled with their hearts is, perhaps, while you are 
reading these feeble lines, striving with yours. 
Resist not the impulse. Complete the assimila- 
tion. Let not the resemblance be more imper- 
fect in its fairer features than in its more de- 
formed. Imitate their noble resolution. Recollect 
the glorious promise made, " to him that over- 
cometh." The same power which delivered 
them waits to deliver you. The ten thousand 
times ten thousand who now stand before the 
throne, were not innocent, but penitent — not 
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guiltless men, but redeemed tinnerf. The fame 
God waits to be gracious. The same Savioar 
intercedes. The same Spirit invites. The same 
heaven is open. I^ead that gracious nature^ 
implore that Divine intercessor, invoke that 
blessed Spirit Say not it is too late. Early and 
late are relative, not positive terms. While the 
door is yet open there is no hour of msaked ex> 
elusion. So may an inheritance among the 
saints in light still be yours. 
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CHAP. XXIL 

BCFLCCnOHS OF AN INCONSISTENT CHRISTIAN 
AFTER A SERIOUS PERUSAL OF THE BIBLE. 

I FROFEss to beliere that Christianity is true. 
Its protnises are high ; but what ha^e been its 
profits ? It b time to inquire into its truth and 
its adrantages. It nerer, indeed, pledged itself 
to confisr honours or emoluments; but it en- 
gaged to bestow benefits of another kind. If 
the Christian is deceived in these, he has nothing 
to console him. Now what am I the better for 
Christianity ? It speaks of changing the heart 
from darkness to light. What illumination has 
my mind experienced from it ? — But here a 
doubt begins to arise. Am I indeed a Christian ? 
What claims hare I to the character ? 

Is there any material difference, whether I 
depend on heaven as a thing of course, to those 
who have been baptized, though they possess no 
corresponding temper and conduct ; or whether 
I never reflect that there is a heaven, or whe* 
ther I absolutely disbelieve that there b any 
such place? Is the distinction so decisive be- 
tween speculative unbelief^ practical infidelity, 
and total negligence, as that either of them can 
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afford an auHiiratica of eternal bappineM in pre- 
ference to the otiier ? Yet while the thought of 
heaven never enters my mindi ifhoukl I not 
hotly rei^ent it tm an injury, if any one disputed 
my title to it ? Hbould I not treat him who ad* 
vised me to a more serious life, as an enemyt 
and him who suspected I required it, as a ea» 
luniinator? Is it not, however, worth the 
inquiry, whether my confidence of olHaining it 
is well founded ; and whetlier my danger arises 
from my ignoratu^e or my unfitness ? 

If the Scriptures be authentic -*- i( as I have 
always professed to believe, they indicate a state 
of eternal happiness, togettier witti tlie means of 
attaining to it — then surely not to direct my 
thougbtft to that state, not to apply my attention 
U) those means, is to neglect the state and the 
things, ibr which I was sent into the world. 
Providence, doubtless, intended that every spe- 
cies of being should reach the perfectii)n for 
which it was created* Hhall his only rational 
crcmtnre l)e the only one which liills short of the 
end ibr which he was maile ? the only one who 
refuses to reach the top of his nature, who re- 
fuses to comply wiih his original destituition ? 

Ill were quite certain that I was not created 
for such a great luni noble end as Christianity 
has revealed, I should then be justified in acting 
as a being would naturally act, who bus no 
higher guide than sense, no nobler incentive 
than appetite, no larger scope than time, no 
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ampler range than this world. And though I 
might then regret that my powers and faculties, 
my capacities and desires, were formed for so 
low a purpose, and their exercise limited to so 
brief a space ; yet it woald not, in that case, be 
acting consistently to turn my fugitive posses- 
sions, and my contracted span, to the best 
account of present enjoyment. 

But if I have indeed, as I profess to have, any 
fiuth however low, any hope however feeble, 
any prospect however faint, is it rational to act 
in such open opposition to my profession ? Is 
it right or reasonable to believe and to n^lect, 
to avow and to disregard, to profess and to 
oppose, the same thing? Do I raise my cha- 
racter for that understanding on which I value 
myself, if, while I make confession of a faith 
which has been adopted by the wisest men in 
different ages, my temper is not, like theirs, con- 
formed to it ; my will is not, like theirs, subdued 
to it ; my life is not, like theirs, governed by it. 

I think this world more certain than the next, 
because I have the evidence of my senses to its 
reality, and because its enjoyments are present, 
visible, tangible. But the same Being who gave 
my senses gives also reason and faith ; and do 
not these afford to the sincere inquirer other evi- 
dence of no less power ? Even in many natural 
things, we receive the evidence of reason as 
confidently as the testimony of sense. Our 
reason informs us, that the things we see could 
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not have been produced without a cause which 
we do not see : we might as well say they have 
no being, as that they had no cause — and yet 
the cause lies as completely out of our reach as 
the things of another world. The unseen things^ 
then, may be as satis&ctorily proved by other 
arguments, as the things we know are proved 
by our senses. But the highest evidence of 
things not seen is faith. Even this principle we 
admit in worldly things, but reject in spiritual 
We should know very little of this earth, if we 
knew only what we have seen. Now we believe 
that a multitude of things exist which we never 
saw, and which few, comparatively, have seen. 
This is the evidence of faith in the testimony of 
the relater. 

I see persons in the ordinary affairs of life act 
upon the mere report of authentic information ; 
conduct concerns analogous to those whose suc- 
cess is made known to them by impartial evi- 
dence, and act confidently on the relation of 
credible witnesses ; and they would be thought 
perverse and unreasonable, were not their con- 
duct influenced by such competent testimony* 
Is it, then, only in the momentous concern of 
religion where these appropriate evidences are 
allowed to be incontestable, where a revelation 
from heaven, where the attestation of undeniable 
witnesses, has established the truth in the minds 
of inquiring men beyond a doubt? — is it only 
where the testimony is the most unquestionable. 
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and tbe object the most transeendaitly importaDt^ 
tliat D^ect is pardonable, that delay is prudent, 
that indiflference is safe? 

It is time to arriye at some decbion on a ques- 
tion which, if it be any thing, is every thing ; 
which if it be indeed founded in infallible truth, 
imrolTcs OHisequences so vast, eflects so lasting 
diat all tbe other concerns of the whole world 
shrink into nothing, when weighed s^ainst my 
individual concern in this single business. 

That thinldi^ mind which enables me to 
frame these reflections, that sentient spirit whick 
si^gests these apprehensions, those irrepressible 
feelings which drive out my thoughts, and force 
my speculations beyond the present scene, prove 
that I have something within me which was 
made for immortality. If, then, I am once con- 
vinced of these truths, can I any longer hesitate 
to devote my best thoughts to my highest good, 
my chiefest care to my nearest concern, my most 
intense solicitude to my everlasting interests ? 

Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief F 
Convert my dead feith into an operative prin- 
dple ! Let my slu^ish will be quickened, let 
my reluctant desires give some signs of life ; let 
it be an evidence of the real existence of my 
feith, that it b not inert. 

We talk of the glory of heaven as coolly, 
and hear of it with as much indifference, as if 
it were the unalienable birth-right of every 
nominal Christian, and that our security left no 
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room for our solicitude. But I now find, on 
examining it more closely, that the Bible speaks 
of a thing which Christians of my class neglect 
to take into the account ; ^JUne$$ for that glory, 
a spirit prepared for that state, which God has 
prepared for them that love biip. It npt only 
promises them heaven, but quickens, their desir^a 
after it, qualifies them for the ^njoyip^it of it 
Now, can 1 conscientiously declare that^ \ pQS- 
sess, that I have ever endeavoured to possess, 
those dcsiiiefit} without which heaven is unattain- 
able; thpse dispositions, without which, if it 
could b^ attained, it would not be a place of 
happiness ? Is it, then, probable, arguing upon 
merely rational grounds, that God, will receive 
me to his presence there, if I continue to live 
without him in the world? Will he accept me 
when I come to die, alienated from him in heart 
and thought as I have lived ? 

After all, uncertainty is no comfortable state. 
It is safer to seek a satisfactory solution to my 
doubts by serious inquiry, to seek tranquillity 
to my heart by earnest prayer. It is better to 
implore the promised aid, to strengthen my 
vacillating mind, even though I renounce a little 
present ease, a little temporary pleasure. If, 
indeed, avoiding to think of the evil would re- 
move it, if averting my eyes from the danger 
would annihilate it, all would be well. But if, 
on the contrary, fearing it now, may avert it for 
ever, common sense, reasonable self-love, mere 
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human prudence, compel me to make the com- 
potation of the relative value of time and eter- 
Bhj. I may, indeed, as I have frequently done, 
postpone my purpose to some future time« But 
then I am not so skilled in the doctrine of 
chances, as to be quite certain that time may 
ever arrirew He that intends to reform to-nM>r- 
lowy does not repent to-day. When delay is 
r» is it not foolish to delay ? Where it 
ly be destmctioo, b it not something worse 
than feUy? I will arise, and go to my Fathert 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 

•* The only doctrinnl truth," »tty» Bishop San- 
derson, '< which Solomon insisted on, when lie 
took the whole world for his large but barren 
text, was, that all is vanity.'' This was not the 
verdict of a hermit railing from his cell at 
pleasures untasted, or at grandeur unenjoyed. 
Among the sons of men, not one had sought 
with more unremitted diligence, or had wider 
avenues to the search, for whatever good either 
skill or power could extract out of the world, 
than Solomon. No one could judge of the 
sweets which can be drawn from this grand 
alembic, with higher natural abilities, or with 
deeper experimental wisdom. He did not des- 
cant on the vanity of the world so eloquently 
till he hod considered it accurately, and ex- 
amined it practically. He wos not contented, 
like a learned theorist, to collect his notions 
from philosophy, or history, or hearsay ; he well 
knew wliot he said, " ond whereof he affirmed.'' 
All upon which he so pathetically preached, he 
had seen with his eyes, heard with his eors, and, 
in his widely-roving search, had experienced in 
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bis own disappointed mind, and felt in bb own 
aching heart. He goes on to prove, by an in- 
duction of particulars, the grand truth pro- 
pounded in his thesis, the vanity of the 'world. 
He shows, in a regular series of experiments, 
how he had ransacked its treasures, exhausted 
its enjoyments, and, even to satiety, revelled in 
its honours, riches, and delights. He had been 
an intellectual as well as sensual voluptuary, 
and had emptied the resources of knowledge as 
well as of pleasure. — Then reverting in the 
dose of his discourse to the point from which he 
had set out, he again pronounces, that all is 
vanity. 

" The conclusion of the whole matter " which' 
he draws from this melancholy argument, as 
finely exhibited as pensively conceived, is a 
solemn injunction to others to remember, what 
it is to be feared the Preacher himself had some- 
times forgotten, that the whole duty of man is 
to fear God, and keep his commandments ; 
winding up his fine peroration with a motive in 
which every child of Adam is equally, is awfully 
concerned, ** because God shall bring every 
work into judgment." 

May not every real Christian, while his heart 
is touched with the affecting truth of the text, 
be admonished by this solemn valedictory de- 
claration ? May he not learn the lesson incul- 
cated at less expense than it was acquired by 
this great practical master of the science of 
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wisdom ? If another sayereign was told diere 
was no rojal way to geometiy, die King of 
Israel has opened a royal way to a more divkie 
philosophy. By the benefit to be derived from 
contemplating this illustrious instance of ^ how 
litde are the great,'' the Christian may set out 
where Solomon ended. He may be convinced 
of the vanity of the world at a price far cheaper 
than Solomon paid for it, by a way fiur safer 
than his own experience. He may convert the 
experiment made by the royal Preacher to his 
own personal account. He may find in the 
doctrines of the Gospel a confirmadon of its 
truth, in its precepts a counteraction to its perils, 
in its promises a consolation for its disappoint- 
ments. 

In diis world, such as Solomon has vividly 
painted it, the Christian is to live — is to live, 
through divine assistance, untainted by its 
maxims, uncontaminated by its practices. Man 
being obviously designed by his Creator for 
social life, and society being evidently his proper 
place and condition, it seems to be his duty, 
not so much to consider what degree of possible 
perfection he might have attained in that state 
of seclusion to which he was never destined, as 
how he may usefully fill his allotted sphere in 
the world for which he was made ; how he may 
conscientiously discharge the duties to which he 
is plainly called by providential oixlinatioii. To 
think how he may acquit himself wdl Qi Ml 
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Kted State snd fxioditioo, » cleailT more prafit- 
1 to vmste fais time uid spirits in de> 
^Ifae best ^KColBtive scbeme of life, tn (be 
I of wiAA tbeiv is little probttbili^ of 
r beit^ ifipocDted. 
We were not sent into this world with orders 
tD tnafce oim^fes niscTHble, but with abilities, 
■ad dirtctians, aad helps, to search oat the 
best possibilities of bappiiKss which remain to 
faen^s, fallen from that state of nond and 
Bieotat redJlode in which man was creUed; to 
tnake die best a( the rains of that perfect wmld 
whose beautr he had marred, and whose O- 
pndiT of conferring felicity he had fetallr im- 
paired. Human life, theretbre, abounding as it 
does in blessings and mercies, is not the blissliil 
vision which youthful fancy images, or poetry 
fc^ns, or romance exhibits. It is i 
sderable measure compounded of painful and of 
dull realities, and not a splendid tissue of grand 
events or brilliant exploits; it is to some an 
almost unvaried state of penury, to many a series 
of cares and troubles, to all, a state of probation. 
But the primeval punishment, the sentence of 
labour, like the other 
in judgment rememl 
into a blessing. And, 
manual industry t^ 
exertions of the 
that diligent oci 
verted from iu tuil 
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virtuti and the lecrut of happinesi. Mon cannot 
Ih) liafely trusted with a life of leUure. 

Am the character about to ba briefly considered 

ii prcMumed to be a real ChrUtiant it would be 
»uperfluouN, for two reaiioniy to iniii»t that hin 
vocation in the world must be lawful. It is not 
to be supposed that a religious man will ever 
engage hi an employment that is illicit; and it is 
almost ecfually beyond supposition* that persons 
who are actually so engaged^ will cast their eyes 
on a book whose tendency is serious. 

Uut the most unexceptionable profession is not 
exempt from dangers. It requires strict watch- 
fulness, not only to conduct the most useful un- 
dertaking in a right spirit^ and with a constant 
eye to Ilim, to whom every intelligent being is 
iiccountiible; it re(|iiires not only constant vigi- 
lance against the allurements of avarice, and the 
baits of ambition, l)ut it recjuires caution against 
the uuNUNpected iniNchiefs of embarkhig so 
widely, or plunging ho deeply in any temporal 
concern, uh almoHt neeehsarily to deteriorate the 
character. I le emlmrks too widely, and plunges 
too deeply, however honoiu'able be the under- 
taking, if it abiiorb the whole man — if it so 
crowd his mind with interfering schemes and 
complicated projects, as to leave no time and no 
thought, and gradually no inclination, for that 
reference which should be the ultimate end of 
all human dcbigns. 

It can never be too often repeated, however 
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writers tire with saying, and readers with hear- 
ing it, that it is scarcely more necessary to 
address serious suggestions to men sunk in gross 
pursuits, than to that large, and important, and 
valuable class, whose danger lies in the very 
credit and dignity, and usefulness of iheir en- 
gagements. A thousand dissertations have been 
written, and yet the theme is not exhausted, on 
that hackneyed but neglected truth, that we are 
undone by lav^ul things, by excess in things 
right in themselves, and which only become 
wrong by being inordinately pursued — pursued 
to the neglect of things more essential ; when 
what b even laudable is exclusively sought, to 
the forgetfulnessofwhat is indispensable. Things 
may not only be comparatively, but positively, 
good, and yet not be " things which accompany 
salvation." They may not only be intended to 
be instrumental, but actually be so, both in ad- 
vancing the prosperity, and in restraining the 
disorders of this world, and so for be highly 
valuable, and yet the act may be substituted 
for that principle which should be its inspiring 
motive. The fault, however, is not in the thinj^ 
but in the mind, when useful actions are not 
done with a reference to the highest end. Of 
this reference a Christian will aim never to lose 
sight. He will, before he engage in the con- 
cerns of the day, prep.-tre his iBJ|^^|^Cvent 
devotion ; not only imploring ^^ 
common course of .ictiun, ;iiid i.)n. 
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carrences of the day, but itrength to meet those 
unknown occasions and unsuspected erents, 
which, in human life, and especially in a life of 
business, so frequently occur. Without this 
panoply, he will not venture to engage with the 
world ; but the armour which he put on in soli^ 
tude, he will not lay aside in the field of battle : 
it was for that warfare he had buckled it on. 

As the lawyer has his compendium of cases 
and precedents, the legislator his statutes, the 
soldier his book of tactics, and every other pro- 
fessor his vade mecum to consult in difficulties^ 
the Christian, to whichever of tlie professions he 
may belong, will take his morning lecture fi*om 
a more infallible directory, comprehending not 
only cases and precedents, but abounding also 
with those seminal principles which contain the 
esHcnce of all actual duty, from which all prac- 
tical excellence is dcducible. This spirit of laws 
differs from all other legal institutes, some of 
which, from that imperfection inseparable from 
the best human things, have been found unin- 
telligible, some impracticable, and some have 
become obsolete. The divine law is subject to 
no Nuch disadvantages. It is perfect in its na- 
ture, intelligible in its construction, and eternal 
in its obligation. 

This sacred institute he will consult, not oc- 
casionnlly, but dnily. Unreminded of general 
duty, unfurnished with some leading hint for 
the particular demand, he will not venture to 
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msh into the bustle, trial, and temptation of the 
daj. Of this aid be will possess himself with 
more ease, and less loss of time, as he will not 
hare to ransack a multiplicity of folios for a de- 
tached case, or an indiridual intricacy; for, 
though he may not find in the Bible specific in- 
stances, yet he will discover in every page some 
governing truth, some rule of universal applica- 
tion, the spirit of which may be brought to bear 
on almost every circumstance ; some principle 
suited to every purpose, and competent to the 
solution of every moral difficulty. Scripture 
does not, indeed, pretend to include technical 
or professional peculiarities, but it exhibits the 
temper and the conduct which may be made 
applicable to the special concerns of every man, 
whatever be his occupation. He will find in it 
the right direction to the right pursuit, the 
strait road to the proper end; the duty of a 
pure intention ; and the prohibition of false 
measures to attain even a laudable object. No 
hurry or engagement will ever make him lose 
sight of that sacred aphorism so pointedly ad- 
dressed to men of business, ^^ He that maketh 
haste to be rich, shall hardly be innocent." The 
cautionary texts he admired in his closet, he will 
not treasure up as classical mottoes to amuse his 
fancy or embellish his discourse, but will adopt 
as rules of conduct, and bring them into every 
worldly transaction, whether commercial, foren- 
sic, medical, military, or whatever else be his pro- 
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fessed object. He will not adjust his scale of duty 
by the false standard of the world, nor by any 
measure of his own devising ; he has but one 
standard of judging, but one measure of con- 
duct — the infallible word of God. This rule 
he will take as he finds it, he will use as he is 
commanded; he will not bend it to his own 
convenience, he will not accommodate it to his 
own views, his own passions, his own emolu- 
ment, his own reputation. 

Here it may be asked. Why is not Scripture 
more explicit in direction, more minute in de- 
tail? We find our self-love perpetually fur- 
nishing subterfuges for evading duties and mul- 
tiplying exceptions to rules. Ood, who knows 
all hearts, and foresaw their captiousness, might, 
it may be said, have guarded against it by more 
enlarged instructions. The Holy Spirit, how- 
ever, did not see fit to descend to such minutiae, 
but, having given the principle, left man to the 
exercise of his reason, in the application of the 
general law to his particular case ; for if he is 
left to the use of his judgment, it is not that he 
may pervert truth, but apply it. His under- 
standing and rectitude are perpetually called 
into joint exercise, for that which is immediately 
the duty of one man, another may not be called 
to perform. 

Not to distress the mind, therefore, with un- 
necessary scruples, nor to perplex it by a mul- 
tiplicity of circumstances, some things are left 
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indefinite. An incumbered body of institutes 
would have been too vast and complicated for 
general use; that time would be taken up in 
selecting them, which is better employed in act- 
ing upon them. Even were every particular of 
every duty, in all its bearings, circumstantially 
ramified, it would not so much direct the con- 
duct, as furnish new pretences for neglecting it. 
Then, as now, it would be seen rather that the 
will is perverse, than the understanding unsatis- 
fied. More amplification would not have les- 
sened objections. Those who complain now 
that the rule is not explicit, would complain 
then that it was tedious. A fuller exposition 
would neitlier have cleared doubts nor prevented 
.disputes. It would then have been chargeil with 
redundancy, as it is now with defectiveness. 

If the world carries contamination to the heart, 
it carries also to the right-minded a preservative ; 
as the viper's blood is said to be an antidote for 
its bite. The living world is to such persons 
an improving exemplification of the moral les- 
sons of history. If we apply to our own im- 
provement tlie recorded excellencies or errors 
of which we read; if we are struck with the 
successes or defeats of ambitron ; the pursuits 
or disappointments of vanity ; the sordid accu- 
mulations of avarice, or the wasting ravages of 
prodigality ; if we are moved widi instances of 
vice and virtue in men of whom we know no- 
tliing but what the hbtorian is pleased to tell us. 
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and of whom he perhaps knew not much more i 
if we read with interest of the violence of par- 
ties, of which both the leaders and the followers 
have been long laid in the dust ; if we are af- 
fected, as every intelligent mind cannot bat be 
affected, with these pictures of things, bow much 
benefit may a well-directed mind derive from 
seeing them realised ; from seeing the old 
scenes acted over again by living perfcH'mers ; 
from living himself among the dramatis per^ 
some as one of the actors ; from taking a per- 
sonal interest in a repetition of things which 
be condemned or applauded when only coldly 
presented to his understanding, and at which his 
principles revolted or rejoiced, even in the dead 
letter of narrative. He now sees the same sen- . 
timents embodied, the same passions brought 
into action, similar opinions operating upon 
actual conduct. 

If he is deeply touched when history presents 
to his view the errors of high and heroic minds, 
when it exhibits the aberrations of superior ge- 
nius, how much more lively will be his regret, 
when he sees, among his own acquaintance, the 
ardour of a noble and ingenuous mind exclu- 
sively consumed on objects, which might indeed 
be accounted great if this world were all, but 
which never gives any practical intimation that 
there is another. But how much more pun- 
gent will be his sorrow, when he observes lofty 
and sagacious spirits neglecting to make the 
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most even of this brief state of being ; -^^ when 
he sees men who might have made the world a 
better thing than they found it, had they em- 
ployed their superior powers of intellect in 
studying how they might please God, by pro- 
moting the best interests of his creatures : when 
he sees such understandings clouded by intem- 
perance, such minds absorbed in studying the 
qualities of a race4iorse, or calculating the 
chances of a gaming-table I 

In another, and a more estimable class of 
characters, he is struck with mingled admiration 
and concern, in observing what good and resem- 
bling imitations of religion are made by honour, 
sense, and spirit; how respectably moral ho- 
nesty, kindness, and generosity may, to superfi- 
cial observers, personate Christianity, may even 
execute the act of piety with an utter destitution 
of the principle. He sees in certain minds some 
masterly strokes of natural beauty, which at 
once dignify and embellish them, so as, on some 
occasions, to tempt him to forget that they are 
not religious. But these brilliant qualities are 
not infused into the entire character ; the excel- 
lence is limited to a few shining points, and the 
hollows are proportioned to the heights. Rich 
in some splendid virtues, there is no uniformity 
in the principle ; there is perhaps some allowed 
sin in the practice : while in the character of 
the real Christian, though there may be much 
infirmity, there is a desire of consistency — there 
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ill no deliberate irnniigression — there is even 
no iinrepented error. 

TheHe living leMMons the pious observer will 
turn to account, 'llie impression thus mode on 
his heart, from actual observation, will sink 
deeper, and l)e more durable than the instruction 
to be obtained by a mere intellectual view of 
mankind, from information collected from wri- 
ters, who arc obliged to pick up facts, not from 
having witnessed them, but as they find them in 
preceding writers ; men who know little of the 
causes of which they describe the eflects, or the 
motives of the actions they record. History 
paitits meti, acute obscrvatioti atiatomises them. 

If he regret that his necessary duties in the 
world trench on the time he woidd gladly dc- 
votij to religious piirHuilH, \vX him toke comfort 
that thcHC rcgrt'tH, if ninccre, are nn earnest of 
liiH Hrtfcty. 'I'hc wry corrupt ions to which he is 
witnnMH, will <!XpcrinHjntally convince him of the 
truth of a <lo(!riur, which in no where more 
ctmipletrly Icmrncd thar» in the buMtIc of life. 
The perception of this (!vil in others, makes 
him watch ngninst sirniliir tendencies within ; 
ten<lencieH which only the grace daily invoked 
by him preventn from brcMiking out into action. 
'Iliis deep conviction of man's corruj)tion, in- 
stea<l of impairing his benevolence, will improve 
it. It will tench him not to expect too nnich 
from so iinp(!rfect a bfMug, as well as to bear 
with the errors which his belief of the doctrine 
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had led him to expect. This, together with hit 
interoourse with the world, will cure him of that 
mistake so oommoa to persons who hare o 
lired in it, that of expecting no &iilts in those 
wfaidi a food imagination, cm a first acquaint- 
ance, had led them to beUere perfisct, and who, 
on the inevitable discovery, become too strongs- 
}j disgusted with errors and imperfections, on 
which they ought to have reckoned. He will 
never use his full conviction of the truth of 
which we have been speaking to the purposes 
of unworthy distrust, or base suspidoo* Chi 
the contrary, though he will exercise bis dis* 
cemment in the knowledge of men, and his dis* 
cretion as to the confidence to be placed in 
Ifaem, he will not be ever on the look*out to 
detect, much le^ to expose, tb{^errors« IlKHJ^i 
he ^ loves not the world,^ in the Scripture mium 
of the term, he loves the individuals of whom it 
is composed with the affection of sympatliy^ i ie 
will put a hurge wad liberal oonstructiofi oti ttieir 
actions ; but he will not ttreuh that latitiidi^ Uf 
the vindication of any thing that is corra{H in 
principle, or criminal in coodacL Nor will Im 
be always on the defensive in his uiUiroDurm 
with th^ : he will not act with tlie narrow sc'l- 
fishness of the sordid trader, wlio is jeaU/us of 
every man with whom he has business U} trans* 
act, on no higher ground than lest be sboi 
lose money by him; while he tolerates in 
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character every vice which will not interfere 
with his pecuniary transactions. 

It is his aim to reconcile that charity whicb 
believeth all things, with that discrimination of 
character which shows as, not ohty so many 
who are bad, but so much imp^rkdAohf we may 
say, ato itiuch evil, in the ccmpsrh'd^dty good 
To love and serve those irt Wfaoni we at the 
same time pei^ceive no little raotlal defect, is 
turhiWg our spiritnd discernment to a practical 
account. This principle, while it serves to pre- 
A^rVe us froth an undue admiration of others, 
will te^h us to suspect these, or othet defects, 
in ttur^lves. 

The Christian in the world, anxious to im- 
prove his scanty leisure, will rescue from mere 
diversion those hours which cannot prudently 
be subtracted from business. To a man thus 
circumstanced, the Sunday is felt to be indeed a 
blessing ; to him it is emphatically " a delight" 
Instead of appropriating it as a day of premedi- 
tated conviviality, he converts it into a stated 
season of enjoyment of another kind. He hardly 
needs the injunction to " remember** to keep it 
holy, though he is not unmindful, that, of the 
ten commandments, it is the only one prefaced 
with thai admonition. He considers the ob- 
servance as almost more hrs privilege than his 
duty. The expectation of its return cheers him 
under the perplexities of the week. He antici- 
pates it as a rest here, and as a foretaste of 
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tfc ' WMiy rf > stJO hauler iamd. Izh 
■Kilt of God; iJkmi oddes k to hk 
k k an BBtkolisB of spinttBl merer: it k the 
sUtad seasoo far recnntmg hk mental Tigoiir; 
far mspetdag hk acc pi mis with hk Maker; far 
takinig a morr exact sarrej of tfae^late of hk 
heart; far cxamiaiiij^ into hk fa^ts; far ena* 
meratiiig hk mercies ; far laTn^ in, fanr pvaTcr, 
ftesh stores of faidi and h<diness; for repairing 
what both maT have lost in the toraKMl of the 
week. Hk heated passions have leisure to coed ; 
hk honied mind to r^ain its tranquil tone ; hk 
whole internal stale to be r^olated ; hk mis- 
takes to be reriewed ; hk temper to be new set ; 
hk [nety to be braced op to the pitch from which 

c c 2 
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it may have been sunk in the atmosphere he had 
been breathing. The pious man of business 
relishes his family society and fire-side enjoy- 
ments with a keenness not always felt by others. 
If ^^ the harp, and the tabret, and the viol/' are 
not always heard in his feasts, he does what 
those who listen to them do not always remem- 
ber to do, for " he considers the works of the 
Lord, and regards the operations of his hands.'' 
It is not enough for the devoted Christian that 
his life is dedicated to him who gave it; his 
spirit is, as it were, exhaled in his service. * 

* It if to be regretted, that the memben of a learned 
and honourable profession, and which has produced so 
many exemplary characters, should appoint their consult- 
ations on Sundays. It is urged in excuse, that they can* 
not clash with any public courts or sittings on that day. 
The leading men, by this custom, force some of those whose 
practice is less established into a breach of their duty, 
against which their consciences perhaps revolt. Might 
not one of these two sacrifices obviate the necessity which 
is pleaded in its vindication ? Might they not either reject 
such a superfluity of business as induces it — or, if that be 
too much to expect, might they not subtract the time 
from their social and convivial hours ? 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

DIFFICULTIES AND ADTANTAGES OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN IN THE WORLD. 

Xhebe are two things of which a wise man 
win be scmpnlously careful, his conscience and 
his credit. Happily they are almost inse- 
parable concomitants ; they are commonly kept 
or lost together ; the same things which wound 
the one, usually giving a blow to the other : 
yet, it must be confessed, that conscience and a 
mere worldly credit are not, in all instances, 
allowed to subsist together. God and our 
hearts — we speak of hearts which are looked 
into and examined — always condemn us for 
the same things, things, perhaps, for which we 
do not sufler in the opinion of the world : the 
world, in return, not seldom condemns us for 
actions, for which we have the approbation of 
God and our consciences. Is it right to put the 
Tcrdict of such opposite judges on an equality, 
nay, to abide by that which will be less than 
nothing when his sentence, whose favour is 
eternal life, shall be finally pronounced ? 

Between a wounded conscience and a wounded 
credit, there is the same difference as between 

c c 3 
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a crime ntul a calamity. Of two inevitable 
eviln, religion itiNtructif us to submit to that 
which is inferior and involuntary. As much as 
reputation oxceeils every worldly goodi so much^ 
and far more, is conscience to be consulted 
before credit — if credit that can be called, 
which is derived from the acclamations of a 
mob, whether composed of ** the great vulgar 
or the small*'' 

Yet are we not perpetually seeing, that, to 
secure this worthless fame, peace and conscience 
are socriAced ? For to what but a miserably 
false estimate of the relative value of these two 
blessings ; what but the preference of character 
to duty '— in support, too, of a rotten part of it 
— * is it, that the wretched system of duelling 
not only ninintainH its ground, but is increasing 
with a Irightful rapidity ? If we have, perliaps, 
nijver liitard of a truly religious man engaged 
in a duol % it is not that, with ail his cautbn, 
he is not liable to provocations and insults, as 
well as other nton ; nor that he has no quick 
senne of injuries, no spirit to repel attacks, and 
no courage to defend himself. lie who bears 

• Lnri\ Hitrlmrt of ('hcrbury, the f\rni t)( our ilei»Ucal 
writitrn, iiriil thtt \mi hero of our ttridciit chjvitlry, with 
thut runtitwtic v,om\nnni\tm of dt^votiort unci ^ttUmitfy whidt 
rlmrtu'KtriM.Hl thi) itmivMoti of kttighttiood, teJU m, in Uie 
MfMMoirit of UU own IM'v, thai hr; Ntrictly mainttdrtc^l thi; 
rttlltfioiii* oh*<irviiru'c of thtt Huhhtilh, ctxcrpt when vaWid 
out to ftght II chictl Torn pohit of honour, whJth he seemed 
to huve ihoughl u fmruiuounl duty, 
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insults is made of like passions with him who 
revenges them ; his pride longs to bi*eak out if 
it dared ; for even a good man, as the Prelate 
quoted in the last chapter observes, ^^ has more 
to do with this one viper, than with all his other 
corruptions/' 

But, among other causes, his safety lies in 
this, ths^t he has always endeavoured to keep 
clear of those initiatory offences which lead to 
this catastrophe; it is because he has been 
habitually governed by principles of a directly 
contrary tendency, and has not tlie lesson of 
forbearance to learn, when he is called upon to 
practise it : because he has not indulged him- 
self in those habits, and, as little as may be, in 
those societies which lay a man open to the 
consequences of which ungovemed appetites 
are the source; because he has always con- 
jsidered pride and passion as the possible seeds 
of murder; an impure glance as the first ap- 
proach to that crime which is the ordinary 
source of duelling — the combined violation of 
these two commandments being as closely con- 
nected ip practice as is their position in the 
Decalogue, It is observable, that while the 
shifts and stratagems to which a man is com- 
monly driven by illicit connections so often lead 
to duelling, yet that the charge of that crime 
itself, or of any other equally atrocious, far more 
rarely provokes a challenge, than the charge of 

c c 4' 
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the lie, to which the crime has compelled him 
to resort. Can there be a more striking in- 
stance of the false estimate of character and 
virtue, than that the offence is not made to con- 
sist in the falsehood itself, but in the accusation 
of it ? 

The man of mere worldly principles keeps 
himself in the broad way, which, should events 
occur, and temptations arise to irritate him, 
may at any time lead to such a termination. 
His habits of life, his choice of associates, his 
systematic resolution to revenge every insult, 
makes his common path a path of danger. His 
pride is always ready primed; he carries the 
inflammable matter in his habit, and the first 
spark may cause an explosion ; while the man 
of principle, in addition to all the other guards 
before enumerated, wants, indeed, but this single 
consideration to deter him from the spirit of 
duelling : that it is the act, of all others, which 
stands in tlie most determined opposition to the 
law of God, and the spirit of the Gospel ; that 
it is a studied, deliberate, premeditated subver- 
sion of one of the most imperious duties of 
Christianity, by making it infamous to forgive 
injuries. 

And even if a man be more correct in his 
habits, still if the maxims of the world, and not 
those of Christianity, govern him, he loses sight 
of the great princii)les which would restrain 
excesses in temper, as well as in conduct. He 
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first loses sight of tlieac^ pnhipi b^- ncgS g ga ce 
in private deTodon, prawhly fa^ a cavckas 
attendance on pobEc worslupL Thns limciug 
himself from these ob scnau ces^ be loses sight 
of the obligati<Mis of id^ioo ; and ioang this 
strongest ** muzade of restjaint," it is the less 
wonder that a small prorocation tempts him to 
o£Per bloody sacrifices to that fantastic but and 
idol, worldly honour. . It is the less wonder that 
a neglected, even where there b not a perverted, 
principle, should end in the murder of his fiiend, 
and the destruction of his own soul ; for of a 
merely convivial fi-iendship, a duel is no very 
uncommon termination. 

But to return. — In the ordinary pursuits of 
life, the good man differs but litde from others, 
in the keenness with which he embarks in enter- 
prise, or in the diligence with which he prose- 
cutes it ; but he carries it on in another spirit. 
He is not less solicitous in the pursuit, but there 
is less perturbation in his solicitude ; he makes 
no undue sacrifices to attain his object. He 
seeks the Divine blessing, not that he may slacken 
his own exertions, but that he may be directed 
in them, supported under them. Sanguine, per- 
haps, by nature, he yet takes into the account 
the probabilities of disappointment: this, when 
it occurs, he bears as one, who, though careful 
of the motive and mode of his conduct, had put 
the affair into the hands of the Master of eventi. 
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His failure does not discourage him from fresh 
exertions, when occasions equally right present 
themselves- He is grateful for success^ but not 
intoxicated by it. Under defeat he is resigned, 
but not desponding. He measures (he intrinsic 
value of an object by asking his own mind, 
though he thinks so highly of its importance 
now, what he shall probably think of it when 
his ardour is cooled, and especially, what he 
shall think of it when all things shall be brought 
into judgment. This question settled, either 
moderates or augments the interest he takes 
in it. 

Knowing that whatever he proposes in the 
way of public good is liable to be suspected of 
imprudence or mistaken zeal, he turns this 
exposure to suspicion to his own advantage. 
It lends him to examine his project more accu- 
rately ; to spy out its weak side, if it have any ; 
and to anticipate, by the operation of a well- 
exercised judgment, the objections which his 
opponents are likely to make. Foreseeing the 
points which may create opposition, he guards 
against it, either by altering his plan, if defec- 
tive, or preparing to defend it, if sound. One 
of his great difficulties, and yet it is his only 
security, will be his custom of referring xiU mat- 
ters in debate " to the law and to the testi- 
mony." This will lead him constantly to oppose 
principle to expediency. Of this incommo- 
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dious integrity^ he vpkugt abide the censure and 
tbe cQQsequencea. He will have no share in the 
crooked arts and intrigues by which some men 
rise so &st, and become so popular. He will 
detest oraft almost as much as fraud, and the piti- 
fill shifts of a narrow policy as much as he will 
love the light and open path of truth and 
h<mesty. i^ He does not slacken in his undeviat- 
ing strictness, though he is aware, that this is 
the quality which peculiarly exposes him to 
misrepresentation. Exertion, struggle, conflict, 
these are the trials for which he prepares him- 
self. Thankfiil for tranquillity when it can be 
honestly obtained, enjoying repose when he has 
fairly earned it ; he yet knows that this is not 
the world in which they are to be looked for 
with any certainty, or enjoyed with any conti- 
nuance; and this conviction of its instability 
and fluctuation is one of the m^ny arguments 
with which he seeks to arm himself against tbe 
fear of death. 

The unequal distribution of the good things 
of this life, the inferior success of men of more 
virtue, higher talent, and a better outset, than 
others of his acquaintance, whose beginning was 
low, and whose deserts equivocal, remind him 
that prosperity is no sure test of merit, and that 
the fevour of heaven is not to be estimated by 
success. God, he recollects, has made no special 
promise of prosperity to his children. When 
given, it k to be esteemed no certain mark of 
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his approbation ; when withdrawn, It is often in 
mercy ; when withheld, it is because God has 
higher designs for his less prosperous servants. 
As to himself, the events of every day teach 
him, that he had expected more from human life 
than it had to bestow, and that his disappoint- 
ments arise not less from his own sanguine tem- 
per, than from the deceits of that world which 
it had over-rated. 

The world, especially we may here remark, 
the commercial world, particularly in these awful 
times, is calculated to teach forbearance, far 
more than sequestered life, because men often 
suffer so severely in their fortune and credit by 
the errors or misfortunes of others. If the good 
man suffer by his own fault, he will find a fresh 
motive for humility ; if by the fault of another, 
for patience ; if more directly fi'om the hand of 
God, for submission. Whatever be the fluctu* 
ations of his fortune, his faith will gain stability, 
for he will discern an invisible hand directing 
all events for his ultimate good. If he is placed 
in a state of peculiar agitation, God intends to 
lead him by it to seek his rest where only it can 
be found. If in a state of singular difficulty, it 
is to show him his own weakness, and his imme- 
diate dependence on Him who gives strength to 
the weak. This principle admitted, will furnish 
new motives to watchfulness and prayer, with- 
out any diminution of activity or spirit. 

His observations on the gradual process, by 
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whidi iklovecf sDQBcj mcgicyoiBaes Ae iMaais 
orodmB, tnck Un tto guad iiis aim ^u»t 
its rnm—liMiiiii He sees tiaft dfee firside- 
sig» of n» «« <a«K»}y «»de»te. F«r 
takeia jit one Tiew all die lengdi dxr^ Jiifeer^ 
wards. They look not b^^xnd a oortun «Hit« 
oenoe. C^ dik tfa^ fix as die samiaii of dieir 
desiies. But wbat appeared higb at: a dsstuioe^ 
sinks wliea appraadied; is nodixi^ when al« 
tained; — ^ Aips lise on Alps;"^ — a Ainher 
dktamre fRvsents a fiirdier bdgfat; diis, diey 
are sure, will bound dior desires : dits attained^ 
diey^ are resolved to retire and dedicatie their 
lives and their riches to the cod Amt whichu they 
persuade themsdves, they have been toilii^« 
But with the acquisition, the desire incre^Ases ;; 
wants grow oat of riches. The niodemte man 
is become insatiable. The principle tlirives with 
the attainment of its object. Though hi>|>e i« 
exdianged for possession, yet Uie restless prin- 
ciple continues to work, and will work oih uu- 
less^Uliigher principle, by which he is every d«^ 
less likely and less desirous to be gi>\x>metU 
should arise to check it. 

Society being composed of intelligent huiuiMi 
bemgs, the wise man knows Umt stMuetliing iw«y 
be generally learned from it relnlive U> ih^ 
human character; tl)at some l>enefll nwiy 
reaped, even if little positive ginnl Ap|HNir 
and more does sometimes nppcHr ihun } 
willing to put to profit. Uwotw t«*y I 
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tracted from the very fit«lt« of men ; from the 
vehemence of thetr passions) the miMakes of the(v 
judgment, the blindness of their prejitdfce. 

The Holy Scriptui*es frequently make the 
anxious diiigcnce of men) in the pursuit of 
worldly advantages) a lesson which a better man 
would do well to improve upon in his higher 
pursuits. He may And in their industry a 
stnndard, though not a model : the wisdom he 
teams from this genemtion^ he will conveit to 
the purposes of the children of light. The 
world's wise man is ever on the watch for act* 
vancing his projects. If lie contract an acquaint* 
ance of importance) his first thought iS) (k>w he 
may make the most of him ; the Chrivtian is 
equally careful to turn the acquisition of a pious 
friend tx> his own account, but with a higher view. 

Tlio mind, on the watch for improvement, 
will imj)rove by the very errors of others. Vir- 
tue, our Divine Master has taught us, may take 
some profitable lessons from vice. The activity 
of the fraudful steward may stimulate the negli- 
gent Christian. From the perseveronce of the 
malignant in their jiatient prosecution of re- 
venge, he may learn fortitude under discourage- 
ments, and resolution under difficulties. Injuries 
may teach him the value of justice; may set 
him upon investigating its principle, and guard- 
ing against its violation. The wiliness of the 
designing may keep his understanding on the 
alert, and confirm the prudence it has excited. 
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Temptations from without strengthen his powers 
of resistance : his own faults show him his own 
weakness, as it is foreign aggression which forms 
heroes, and domestic opposition which makes 
statesmen. 

His thirst for human applause will be abated, 
irfren he observes in diose around him the un- 
expected attainment of popularity so soon fol- 
lowed by its unmerited loss. When he beholds 
die rapid transfer of power, it will, more than 
whole tomes of philosophy, show him that 
" favour is deceitful." He will moderate his 
desires of great riches, when he sees by what 
sacrifices they are sometimes obtained, and to 
what temptations the possession leads. He will 
be less likely to repine that others are reaching 
the summit of ambition, whether they achieve it 
by tdents which he does not possess, or attain it 
by steps which he would not choose to climb, or 
maintain it by concessions which he would not 
care to make. The pangs of party with which he 
sees some of his friends convulsed, and the turbu* 
lent anxiety with which they watch the prognostics 
of its rise and fall, keep him sober without making 
him indifferent. He preserves his temper with 
his attachments, and his integrity with his pre- 
ferences, because he is habitually watching how 
he may serve the state, and not how, by increas- 
ing her perplexities, he may advance himself. 

The use he thus makes of the world will not 
carry him to the length of entangling himself in 
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its snares. Though he maintains a necessary 
intercourse with men of opposite character, he 
will not push that intercourse further than 
occasion requires. He will transact business 
with them with frankness and civility, but he 
will not follow them to any objectionable lengths. 
He is aware, that though a wise man will never 
choose an infected atmosphere, yet " He who 
fixes our lot in life " will protect him in it in the 
way of duty, and will furnish an antidote to 
the contagion. A courageous piety doubles its 
caution when exposed to an impure air, but a 
prudent piety will never voluntarily plunge into 
it. It will never forget, that, if the corruptions 
of the world are so dangerous, they are render- 
ed so by those of our own hearts, since we 
carry about us a constitution disposed to infec- 
tion. The true Christian will muke a conscience 
of letting it appear, that he differs in very im- 
portant points from many of those with whom 
business or society brings him into contact ; lest, 
by the facility and kindness of his general be- 
haviour, they should be led into an error as to 
his principles. For worldly men, having been 
accustomed to connect narrowness, reserve, and 
gloom, with serious piety, they might infer from 
l)is [)leasant deportment and frunk address, that 
his principles were as lax as his manners are 
disengaged. 

He will, therefore, be careful, not unneces- 
sarily to alienate them by any thing forbidding 
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in his exterior ; he will cheerfully fall in with 
any plan of theirs consistent with his own prin- 
ciples; and more especially, should k be any 
plan of benevolence and general utility, and one 

. more promising than his own, he will never feel 
back¥rard to promote it, through the mean fear 
of transferring the popularity of the measure to 
another. Yet he acts, nevertheless, as knowing 
there is no humility in a man's taking a false 
measure of his own understanding, and there- 
fore does not give up his independence of mind, 
when the superiority of the scheme of the other 
does not carry conviction to his judgment. He 

. will first clear his motive, and next his prudence 
in the measure, and then be as prompt in action 
as those who rush into it without deliberation 
or principle. 

He keeps his ultimate end in view, even in 
the most ordinary concerns, and on occasions 
which to others may not seem likely to promote 

. it. He knows that good breeding will give cur- 
rency to good sense; that good sense adds credit 
to virtue, and even helps to strip religion of its 
tendency to displease. By his exactness in per- 
forming the common duties of life more accu- 
rately than other men, he may lead them to 
look firom the action up to the principle which 
produced it ; and when they see the 
arising from such carefulness of c 
may be induced to examine into i 
and from inquiring to adopting i 
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remote step. He may thus lead them into an 
insensible imitation, without the vain idea of 
presenting himself as a model; for he ¥dshes 
them to admire^ not him, but the 'souree from 
which he draws both wh^t he believes atid what 
he is. 

While he suggests hints for their benefit, he 
is willing they sh6uld think the suggestion thdr 
own ; that they owe it to reflection, and tiot tb 
instrucltiot). Like the great Athtoian jAiloso- 
pher, he does not so much aim to teach wisdom 
to others, as to put them in the w^ay of finding 
'It out' for themselves. His piety does^ not lessen 
his urbanity, even towards those who ^l^ oi)- 
viously deficient in some points, whfich he deems 
of high importance. If they are useful members 
of the great body of society, he is the first to 
commend their activity, to acknowledge their 
amiable qualities, to do justice to their speeches 
or writings, while they are disconnected with 
dangerous or doubtful objects. On general sub- 
jects he never labours to discredit their opinions, 
unless they obviously stand in the way of some- 
thing of more worth. But all these cheerfully 
allowed merits will never make him lose sight 
of any grand deficiency in the principle, of any 
thing erroneous in the tendency. 

Of his own religion he neither makes a parade 
nor a secret ; he is of opinion, that to avow his 
sentiments prevents mistakes, saves trouble, ob- 
viates conjectures, and maintains independence. 
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JEJe acknoirkf^^ dfeem widi wtodestWy aod cfe- 
f^ggids tMeod wkh fimmess.. Oi ocber occft>iK7ns> 
instead of shutting himself up in a dose aod 
sullen reserre, because odbers do doc agree with 
him inthe .great cause which lies nearest his 
heart, he is glad that the general difRision of 
knowledge has so makiplied the points at which 
well-educated men can hare access to the minds 
of each other; points at which improvements 
in taste and science may be reciprocally com* 
municated, the tone of conversation raised, and 
society rendered considerably useful, and some- 
tiipes in a hi^ degree profitable. 

Qut notwithstanding the clearness of his own 
spiHt, and the intimations of an enlightened 
conscience, he yet carries about with him such 
a modest sense of his own liableness to what is 
wrong, as keeps up in his mind the idea that the 
error may possibly be on his side. This feel- 
ing, though it never makes him adopt, through 
wieakpess, the opinion of another, makes him 
always humble in the defence of his own. He 
opposes what is obviously bad with an earnest 
but sober zeal, a fervid but unboisterous warmth, 
a vigorous but calm perseverance. 

He will not hunt for popularity ; he knows 
that this is one of the common (iHugern iV(i|i» 
which even good men are not exempt; fori ftC 
all, the mere good men of the worhl dP 
monopolise all credit. Highly prh)(iipllHi 
pious men form a powerful mh\ \ 
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minority, which, by concord, firmness, and 
prudence, often makes no inconsiderable figure. 
When viewed collectively, 

** Bright as a sun the sacred city shines/' 

Each individual, however, according as he con- 
tributes, or may fancy he contributes, to the 
brightness, is in danger of priding himself on 
the general effect. And many a weak or de- 
signing man, placing himself under the broad 
shelter of what he delights to call the religious 
world, limits his zeal to the credit of being 
accounted a member, instead of extending it to 
the arduous duties it imposes; and, while he 
superciliously decries many a worthy person, 
who, without the pretension, performs the func- 
tions, he is as full of the world as the world is 
of itself. Popularity thus sought after and ob- 
tained, whether within or without the pale even 
of a religious community, is of a dangerous 
tendency, and a truly Christian mind will alike 
tremble to bestow or receive the praise. 

But if the Christian character we have been 
faintly attempting to sketch possess a command- 
ing station, either in fortune, rank, or talent, 
especially if he combine them; his character, 
without any assumption of his own, without any 
affectation of superiority, will, by its own weight, 
its own attraction, above all, by its consistency, 
be a sort of rallying point, round which the well 
disposed, the timid, and the young, will resort 



to ofatami SL. mncdaOf aod tD nurd^ rhar gnof 
op i g» > Far,, if it ift not die pr^sazlinfi principk^ 
tiiere is j^ madL macs pKS7 In the woiiii tbaa 
the piouft tfafflntidvcfi see 'srillinj^ tzi allow. If 
so strange a piuaae mi^ be aSisswed^ ve ihouM 
almost so^ect tfam, iil a oortaui dai^ tfifins is 
more good bypoczi^ dioL bad; mure who con^ 
ceal tfaeir piet^r than who make a (fispiaj of iL. 
Manj, who are aecredy and snir^ciy rdj{poiits> 
want courage to avow th^ ^jgntimtmtsy wxuxt 
n wiolnti oa to act op to thoiv dthiar becaose thie 
popular tide nms annthgr way, or because diej 
dread the hnpntatioa of sngolarity, and are 
afiraid of raising a portentous cry against theooH 



The good man respects die workFs optoioa^ 
widioiit "*^trfng xt the F<*<Mtfng modre of his cofH 
duel. He nerer prorokes bostilitjr by any arro- 
gant JntimatTOQ that he does not care what 
people think of him; a conduct not more oflei]H 
si¥e to odiers, than indkrative of a self-sufficAent 
qpirit. He is careful to aTold a particular ad^ 
He win not be pointed at fiwr any triflii^ pe- 
culiarity. He fences in, not only his o<ix)inary» 
but his best actions, with prudence^ well know- 
ing how much the manner may expose the mat-* 
ter to misrepresentation. He does thlr 
merely for his own credit, but becAUIH 
certain degree, with his reputatiw «u^ 
the good of others, and the honoil' 
He endeavours, as far as he CM 

OD I 
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to remove pr«t)u(Uci*«, whldi an trnpt^drnti pUsty 
rather f^UmnH iti flugm^ntfngi Aud thil« tHif^tli 
thii ft^mHitm \)^we€n tti^ two elii<!M^ of ^tiiM 
rA€t4»rM ; whiH'ciiiii^ thttt which i« ihtHtiiiicttlty good 
«hou1(l be iitwiiy^ outwardly nmkhW. tUf ibefe^ 
fore, tt^ill not mek& Mn Aepariv^re from the ordir 
iithlch p(6nisrn\ unAge han eiitaMUhed obiferviMie 
In my of tfio hAftnknn uml Accredited mod^i of 
life. III? will oot voluntarily mffmetM th<»e won* 
dirr which hilt d^mrinfe from the te»ir tmioo^nt 
fii»hion« of the world muni isHcite* Tbo w^ondcr 
#itt b^ nuf^t\et)ily gfeMf whff in* i^tongef cmm^ 
hu should nuhjtict himii^tf to n di9Ciplin« AHf^- 
eAi from ih^lrnf and they will a«k^ where iir tlie 
Uf^ <tf aiming to be better than thotfe whom they 
call gorxl y 

Uy thi^ (Jirrftrful ahicrify with which he per- 
tifttm ami rcc^lven nil twiH of kindne^^^ he grre» 
tlMJ IwTJit (itinwtr to />ord 8haftrjibnry'/i charoe* 
t^^^r (if (*hri*fi«rijty, ** that it in *o uAtn up with 
the Cftf^5 of Our (utur(^ liajifrfneiifi, «* Uf thnm 
dway all the preneut ; '' a iinecr which i.<i atKHit 
019 tr((^T iifi iha (Hher ^arcawni* of thiji eh^ju^t 
hut HupvrDcint rtamnwr; for if religimi doe^i^call 
for MmHi knetifH'4*M </f pleasure iiU{\ of prirfSi^ yet 
every jiart of \in practice lncrea«eii onr real Sntp- 
piue«»ji, by the fluguientatimi of our own tirtoe, 
a« rfiMch a* it /ulvance* thjit of other«; by h* 
profnotlon of kindne*», beneftcence, gorxl wJll, 
and good order. 

I le f lot (m\y ri^ymn hii time and h\n example 
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iMPwevior^ :&(: .a«sxs^ fsqtsndmrrs: jo: mair jt 

i^^kns ffttsan&i^, xm^ Hit ^ssanmtt xi: msimjrnrw. 
farwwih die MorSiL will x nrsiexist iu: asrjinnf 



oarvca^iCBOfc^ Fit; imrw^ injgi j. v^-^T^iitflaec 
cooBMvr i£^ iSat xjxi>s uxbdimit ^uzrce li mat^ 
peDdcEKse. Ht: «tjl lire. ^[nfrrrgL^r^ iirri^ ixi iSit 

tfadit wkjA Tjidixi^ kjt> sio^ <j:s pobSc o:c))eqp9er 
b DOC less trae of « priraxe pardCk duA ^irHja is 
exhaustied by prodagJiCT* must be re|\^ned by 
rapadnr. Tliis incomnvodiows rectiiwle wtll 
expose him 10 the didike of less <\>nnect mcit ^ 
for, after all that has l>eca urgeil against thti* 
adoption of religious doctrines^ it is not so much 
the strictness of opinion^ as of pracliti&> whh* 
renders a man obnoxious^ He may btft ol 
religion he pleases, .provided he will W« 
those who have none. If he be W 

» D i 
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accommodating, they will not care if he worship 
Brama and Veeshnoo ; though they would not 
perhaps forgive his professing the Hindu faith, 
if it involved the necessity of their dining with 
him upon rice ; nor would he be pardoned for 
embracing the doctrines of the Arabian Prophet, 
while the Koran continues to prohibit the use of 
wine. 

Though pleasure is not the leading object of 
his pursuit, he yet finds more than those, who 
spend their lives in pursuit of nothing else. He 
finds the range of innocent and elegant enjoy- 
ment sufficiently ample and attractive, without 
being driven for a resource to the disqualifying 
grossness of sensuality, or the relaxing allure- 
ments of dissipation. The fine arts, in all their 
lovely and engaging forms of beauty, the ever- 
new delights of literature, whether wooed in its 
lighter graces, or sought in its more substantial 
attractions, the exchange 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 

shed sweet, and varied, and exhaustless charms 
on his leisure hours, and send him back with 
renewed freshness, added vigour, and increased 
animation, to his necessary employments. 

Though the strictly pious man is more ex- 
posed to temptation in the world than in retire- 
ment, yet he fnids in it reasons which stimulate 
him to more circumspection. He is aware that 
he lies more open to observation, and of course 
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to eeDsore. As he is more observed by others, 
be more carefully observes himself. He watches 
hk own feults with the same vigilance with 
which worldly men watch the &ults of others, 
md for the same reason, that he may turn them 
Id his own profit : the more he is surrounded 
with temptations, the more he is driven to feel 
his want of Divine protection. If his talents or 
exertioDS are flattered, he flies more earnestly 
Id Ais direction, *^ from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift.'' We appeal to the pious 
reader, whether he does not frequently feel 
more circamspect and less confident in society 
from which he fears deterioration, than in that on 
which be depends for improvement ; — whether 
he does not feel a sort of perilous security in 
company, in which an expansion of heart lessens 
his selMistrust ; and whether he has never, by 
leaning on the fi*iend, looked less to Him 
^ without whom nothing is strong, nothing is 
bcJy-'' 

If in debate he is sometimes accused of show* 
ing too much warmth in defence of religion, 
while its opponent, by his superior calmness, 
establishes his own character for moderation 
and good temper, it is because it costs the latter 
little to manifest a coolness which is the natural 
eflfect of indifference. The man who plays for 
nothing needs not be moved, whatever turn the 
game may take ; while he, whose dearest inter- 
ests are at stake, will not easily hide the emo- 
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Mn m4i<li W <MMMt b«a feiL Wliim King 
SJ iw tw i i 4^ctr^MJL 41$ 41 %«^ <df dIbciioiH thi^ th^ 

%m A »A «iMdk«r <jdiliii^ «dbiiMife^ i^ iIk^ d<g<^ant 
Sb^ Kiii i K^jiHii w ^ ^ t'd'^i^ U>^ b^i^)^ v^ <l^d% 
SW >< ww i M <«|JK^ :$iedK^ Imt odmp«litor n^uc^ 
%ii Wr «#itiii <dk^4Mi^ ;sx«iie ; whik llift nMi mo» 
ilip^v >itW W) 41 xtidl iMiM^iB^ in iKfg oty^dd ^ be 

tikwtc«ft>^ biww ImmkUv Uiun^ wUk libr im aninjter- 
m|)*^ ^wi^hKi. «mI (k^;>ts}MrKMi^ toyjc^^ fori 

kiHM 1^ ikil Ih^ !^4U c)u^|!^ U>o (iH)dly to it; 

w4*\ suMXh^thu^t v^' ti^^ ttrtt«i^s:s \>t' Uis gvtwp* 

Is v\Hir Chmti^i\^ iIhm^ |xn iWu you will pci** 
lwjv< nsk : Avvk hiwxNvHl With lUn^p j^iul sincci'« 
5a?Us^lvj^s»cHmHU Ih^ will ^uj^vkx^r iu lUt$ ucgutivo. 
llv will lun otily wntW luoix^ ^iliugs lluui ovca 
lib accusers «i«criU^ to UiuK IhiI Uc will own 
wliAt iIh\v ilo UiH {ilxv^ys chai^ him with — 
*ius* Ho will iickuowU\l|i(v thai thcix? is no im- 
twi^l tlilKMxmcv In^twccu hiiustcir und hisi ce«- 
sin>M\ luit thut» tluviigl) Diviuc grnci^ the oiie 
pravs ttnd j^iru^lcvS aguiu^t tlu>5ic corruptions, 
tho \vry i^xisteuce of which the other does not 

SUSJK^Ct* 
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The peace of the confirmed Christian lies not 
at the mercy of events. As on die agitated 
ocean, storms and tempestis never divert the 
fititfafal needle ftom* its invariable object, so the 
distractions of the world shake not his confi>» 
dence in Him who governs it. He remembers 
that these winds and waves are still bearing him 
onward to his haven, while, on the stormy pas- 
sage, they enable him to exhibit a trying but a 
constant evidence that God may be honoured in 
all, even in the most unpromising, situations. 
Even in the worst condition, a real Christian is 
sure of the presence of his Maker, not only of 
his essential presence, which he has in common 
with all, but the presence of his grace ; not only 
the sense of his being, but the support of his 
promise. God never appoints his servants to a 
difficult station, but he gives them the assurance 
of assistance in it, and of support under it. The 
solemn injunction, " Be strong, and work," 
thrice repeated by the prophet, to reprove the 
dilatory builders of the second temple, was ef- 
fectually enforced by the animating promise 
which followed it, / will be with you. When 
the disciples were sent forth by their Divine 
Master to the grandest, but most perilous, task, 
to which ambassadors were ever appointed, they 
must have sunk under the conflicts which await- 
ed, the dangers which threatened, and the 
deaths which met them ; but the single promise. 
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/ mU be with you^ was to them strength, and 
light, and life. The Christian militant, though 
called to a milder warfare, has the same reiter- 
ated assurance, / will be with you always^ even 
to the end of the world* 



,^ 
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CHAP. XXV. 

CANDIDUS. 

Candidus is a genuine son of the Reformation; 
but, being a layman, he does not think it neces- 
sary to define his faith so constantly as some 
others do, by an incessant reference to the 
Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies, though this 
reference would accurately express his senti- 
ments ; but he observes, that it is become a 
kind of party standard equally erected by each 
side in intended opposition to the other, so that 
the equivocal ensign would not determine to 
which he belongs. He gives, however, the 
most indisputable proof of his zeal for these 
formularies, by the invariable conformity of his 
life and language to their principles. 

From the warmth of his feelings, and the 
strength of his attachment to the church which 
fostered him, Candidus was once in no little 
danger of becoming a vehement party man ; he 
was, however, cured by a certain reluctance he 
found in his heart to undertake to hate half the 
world, which he found must be a necessary con- 
sequence. Observation soon taught him, that 
Christians would be far more likely to escape 
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Ar «t»ci$ rtf nnbdieTers if they could be 
hrmurbi w> jurree nmong ih^nselves ; but he saw, 
-m'iih T«u!wa» ihia iv^ligion, instead of being cod- 
lUfktrc^ ji$. n cf^minon cause, was split into he 
xiAn^H ii^ dua ihe leeneral interest was neglected, 
urtj T^ sftj^ in >icii»e instances, nearly betrayed. 
Aiid miuk* ii>e Ikje sfob^ecis of the same sove- 
T*>U2jn jo^ tfyiTT\s3^ on civil war for petty ob- 
J^Mi». ^Mkj wicMKsadef^Ude spots of ground, that 
jcne«^«ils mluch iiboukl have been concentrated ^ 
&r the i^iiMMfml defence^ is spent in mutual 
Air«Hsh<ts and misciiievous though uniniport- 
«M kooiKties; and that veneration of course 
forieited) with which even the acknowledged 
enoiay would have been compelled to behold an 
united Church. 

Candidus is, however, firm in his attachments, 
though not exacting in his requisitions ; catholic, 
but not latitudinarian ; tolerant, not from indif- 
ference, but principle. He contemplates, with 
aduiiration, the venerable fabric under whose 
shoUer ho is protected. He adheres to it, not 
vKO much fi\)m habit as affection. His adherence 
is tho effect of conviction, otherwise his tenacity 
mi^hl Ih^ pivjudice. It is founded in education, 
^^vugthened by reflection, and confirmed by 
i?\perieuovK Hut thv>ugh he contemplates our 
ecclii-^U^HUv^td iwMitutious with filial reverence 
hi\\svv\U \\y^ t\Uxn\«s tov the effect of education, 
h^\^\H\ r\\S\< \\N\\M'u\\\v» in others, who do not view 
rtS wuh U\^ %\N\\H» He is sorry for those who 
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refill 'to ent^ into ber portal; he is more 
^cHrry for Uiose who depBVt out of it ; bat &r 
more conoemed is he for those who remain 
within her pale, widi a temper hostile to her in- 
terests ; with prmciples foreign to her genius ; 
wiUi a conduct unsanctified by her spirit. 

Like a trtie lover, he delights not to expatiate 
on any imperfection she may have ; but he will 
not, like an absurd lover, insist on any imper- 
fection as an excellence. Persuaded that a mole 
or a pimple is no material diminution of beauty, 
he will no more magnify them into a deformity 
than he will deny their existence. His mind is 
so Occupied with essential points, and so satis- 
fied with th^ substantial worth, that he relin- 
quishes whatever is of no vital importance to 
those fAicroscopic eyes, which, being able to 
take in only the diminutive, value themselves on 
the detection of specks, as a discovery of their 
own, though keener eyes had discerned them 
long before, but slighted them as insignificant. 
Satisfied that it is the best of all the churches 
which exist, he never troubles himself to inquire 
if it the best that is possible. In the Church of 
England he is contented with excellence, and is 
satisfied to wait for perfection till he is admitted 
a member of the Church triumphant 

Candid us made early the discovery of a se- 
cret which Charles the Fifth did not discover, 
till, by his ignorance of it, he had thinned the 
human race — the incurable diversity of human 
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opinions. This irremediable difierence he turn- 
ed to its only practical purpose, not the vain 
endeavour to convince others, but the less hope- 
less aim of improving his own forbearance. He 
even doubted whether this disagreement, though 
a misfortune in the aggregate, was not even 
more calculated to promote individual piety, 
than an uniformity which would not have called 
this feeling into exercise. 

The more he examines Scripture (and he is 
habitually examining it), the more he is per- 
suaded that the principles of his church are 
identical with the word of God ; while he is en- 
abled, by the same examination, to drink more 
deeply into that spirit of love which warms his 
heart with kindness towards every conscientious 
Christian who on some points thinks differently. 
His attachment is definite, but his charity knows 
no limits. 

He observes that the loudest clamour for the 
Establishment is not always raised by the most 
pious, nor the most affectionate of her disciples ; 
he therefore does not rejoice when he sees her 
honoured name hoisted as a political signal by 
those who are careless of her spiritual pros- 
perity ; and he sometimes finds no inconsider- 
able difference between those who toast her, and 
those who study to promote her best interests ; 
tliough the former obtain the reputation, which 
the others are only solicitous to deserve. He 
evinces his own affection by his zeal in defend- 
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ing her cause when attacked, bj his prudence 
in never causelessly provoking the attack. Anxi- 
ous that the walls of the sacred temple should 
be impregnable^ he is still more anxious that 
the fires of her altars should bum with unde- 
caying brightness ; and that, while her guardians 
are properly watching over the security of the 
one, the flame of the other be not extinguished. 
He gives the most unequivocal proof that he 
attends &itlifully to her doctrines, by never 
separating them fi'om her precepts, while he en- 
deavours to incorporate both into his practice ; 
adorning them by his example, recommending- 
them in his writings, and iUustrating them in 
his conversation. 

If he produce little sensation among the in- 
temperate who exhibit their fidelity to the church 
by always representing her as on the very verge 
of destruction ; yet he would, were the danger 
present, go greater lengths in her defence than 
some of her more declamatory champions ; nay 
he does more now to avert her ruin, than they 
who seem to make her safety depend on their 
clamour. If he is not perpetually predicting^ 
open war, he is watchful against the hollow se- 
curity of a false peace. The most difficult, but 
not tlie least important part of his care, is not 
more to vindicate her against avowed enemies^ 
than against friends at once vociferous and 
supine. 

TOL. IX. £ £ 
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Gindidffis thoi^ agood loYfT, h abad fialer, 
and it is this detect of hatred, which, with a 
certam clasa, brings his l<yve into sospicion. 
He has obtserved some who erince their attach- 
HHCRl bjr their virulence i^inst what they dis- 
mpptKff^ rather than bj cnltivatii^ in sappoit 
4of what is T^fht, that spirit which is ^ first pure, 
dien peacet^^"* and whfich, if it be not peace- 
able« is not pure. These are more remarkable 
Ibr their dread of external e^its, than their soti- 
dtude fer the promotioB of internal piety. 
Their religion consists rather in repulsion than 
attractitMi. On the other hand, it must be oiv 
aenred^ that Candidas has ncme of that pliancy, 
which« in this relaxed age, obtains, m a tiifferent 
qaarter^ the praise of Kb«ra)ity from those who, 
thinkinif <^mi? relijarwMi about as good as another, 
art^ <>t* c%Hir»e tolerant of anv, because indifferent 
t« alL 

11^^ hi%s iesimed tVom the errors of two oppo- 
*it^ parties ih^t ^natictsm teaches men to de- 
$pW r^i^iH^rv* Slid bi^try to hate it. He knows 
thill his tfniHlonv U esteemed laxity by the pre- 
jmiictnU And his firmness intolerance by the ir- 
rrli^toir*. There is* however, no ambiguity in 
his uHHVraricvn : ;ind he never, for the sake of 
jH-YuUritv with either {>arty, leaves it doubtful 
oKk wh^t jaffvHUHl he takes his stand. Nor does 
h< t^vM^r renounce a ri^^ht principle, because one 
partv i»l>u<es it, ox a:t>oc her denies its existence; 
And while he deprecates the assumption of Piomes 
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bf Uqaostors, k does not alter his opioioq of 
the Mags they originally sigoified ; for instance, 
he does not think patriotism is a romance, nor 
disinterestedness a chimera, nor fejrvent piety a 
delusioBf nor charity unorthodox^ nor a saint 
necessarily a hj^pocrite. 

He ol;)serves amoqg his acquaintance, that 
there are some who sedulously endeavour to fix 
the brand of fanaticism on certain doctrines, 
which both the Bible and the Church not only 
recognise, but consider as fundamental, as the 
key-stone of the sacred arch on the strength of 
which our whole superstructure rests. These 
doctrines^ while they eject them from their own 
creed, they confound, in the creed of others, 
with certain dangerous opinions, with which 
they are by no means necessarily connected, 
though ihey uniformly charge those who adopt 
the que class with invariably maintaining the 
other. It is in vain that the persons so charged 
disavow the opinions ; it is to no purpose that 
they only desire to be allowed to know what 
they holds and y/hat they reject 

Candidus, however, undaunted by clamour, 
and unmoved by insinuatioi^ tenaciously main- 
tains the doctrine of human apostasy, of salva- 
tion by grace through faith, and of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in renovating the heart In 
her avowal of man's corruption, he insists that 
the church of England is most emphaticul. 
-* Read," said he one day, in earnest convers- 
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ation with one whom he could scarcely consider 
but as a virtual 8ocinian within the pale of the 
Establish men ty '' read the pointed and explicit 
confession with which her service opens." He 
holds the same language with some others to 
whom the Church is a higher authority than 
the Bible, in regard to a subject next in con« 
nection with that of human weakness^ namelyi 
the agency of the Divine Spirit : he remarks 
that both these doctrines are recognised in 
every prayer and in every office ; that they are 
especially acknowledged in the Collects^ those 
brief but beautiful effusions of devotion, which, 
for strength of expression, condensation of the 
sense, and neatness of composition, not only 
surpass every thing in the age in which they 
were composed, but remain unrivalled in the 
similar addresses of our own time, whose best 
praise it is, that, in this period of fine writing, 
our petitionary forms are accounted more or 
less excellent, as they approach nearer, or recede 
farther from, those models. Read their self- 
abasing acknowledgments — " Thou, Ood, who 
seest that we put not our trust in any thing that 
we do *' — *' () Clod, forasmuch as without 
Thee we are not able to please Thee " — " Be- 
cause the frailty of man without Thee cannot 
but fall " — " Grant that we, who cannot do 
any thing that is good without Thee, may, by 
Thee, be enabled to live according to Thy will" 
— ** Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
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inspiration of Thy holy Spirit " — " Because 
through the weakness of our mortal nature, we 
can do no good thing without Thee, grant us 
the help of Thy grace." 

But there would be no end of enumeration. 
The same doctrines run through, and are incor- 
porated with, the whole Liturgy. To get rid of 
them, mere omissions would be altogether insuf- 
ficient, we must tear up the whole web, we must 
weave another, we must weave it, too, with new 
materiab ; for the old threads would retain the 
colour of the old doctrines, and communicate 
the original character to the new piece ; it is not 
only the old form that must be new cast, but 
new principles that must be infused, a new train 
of sentiments that must be adopted, in short, a 
new religion that must be substituted. 

Candidus observes, that it is a proof how dif- 
ferent the views of some of our contemporaries 
are on this subject from those of the primitive 
church, that while, with some of the former. 
Divine influence is a theme of derision, rather 
than of reverence ; in the other, whatever was 
pure and holy, was ascribed to its operation. 
At the same time, being a diligent reader of ec- 
clesiastical history, as well as an accurate ob- 
server of what passes before his eyes, he is aware 
what abuses have been and are still practised, 
and what deceits carried on, under pretence of 
being the vxn-k of the Spirit. The importance of 
the doctrine accounts for the imitations and 
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<ii^i^fH^ti« t<s fthM\ li U txpoit^di Rmt hi 

<^w i\\ \\^^^\%M\ ti% Ut t»xt^t>U©Ht*«. The t)l<l 
wvil NV>j* 1VM«mtj*«i tilnmrn) with lMnt«nci<^«« To 

I^U t^^wrt^ (V^>w^ ihtwt i^'thtfi Utter, — •• 'Vhm 

iW«^ i^mU (^ fi^liw t<^<?h«>ii« Ainuiiff ytiti." An* 
i^t\^t ^^wfi\\p xtftiHi^ \\\% h«H)iH»i'ii AgnlfiMt the ftiln- 
<^\^p(% whioh hi* him*i»ir hud «w?« pi*tHUic(>(l by 
tht^!^ imp<«>^i^ pivh'udt^r)^^ hvh)Atiiit'tli)f( them to 
** u\v \\\p *piHt^ whi>tht»r lht»y Im^ t^F t Jtul." t htm 
V^wkMwi^ ^K\\Wi(^S w'^^* M\ fthle tltvlHn *! to try 
Ih^ ^pifit^ m«^wl\^t>?*i» m>l l\v ptittlitpt ^'>em tipon 
itM|Mr*in4^itiirM) y^'xsrk^ hwi h^ ti\v tht»m by a itiorfi 
(ht^lhhlt^' \w\p -** hy tht> thn^U^tnt* thoy trwrlii 
thrtt ix* hv i^^ inv^Ht«hl«) tHM\ltMnilty wilh SrHp- 
t^nr^ n«^ thinks \\\<^ n\i\\\\p lub «iul th© munn 
UfHVv^<iy Milwi^i h^w^ \\\ m \\\\\ ttm*t^, «« wlirn 

l>Mhli«lM^ U rtWiuv thrtt It U MrwMttry not 
only to ho mmrrtto in th\^ u^t^ ol*hU own frniii»» 
hnt tt> h^ on hi^ pn»oil wii^rttni^t ht^tnn »*^i''l*'<' 'V 
tht^ IntuTnvm^vol'iht^ \t^\\)\n nnployt^d l>v tMlj^i'"* 
llo thf^^^lxMv \okt^« i^nt^ to rtMHMMnlti tim rhrt- 
nuMor loul tT»n\|>ov oftht^ nmn hy whom «ny «!«• 
hi^non^ lr»n^ 1^ \;MO\h «s wril «s of htm to whom 
tht^ tonn \% n|\|>lioih wilhout ihU o«ution h^ 
tonM not \Witlr* on thojni^lnrMM oHho Mppl^rt- 
tlon. Kvcn th^^ tonn«lot* k\({\\%^ V\\)W\\^m Kfd 
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could say, A man cannot live happily mthout 
living msely, * Now, though every njan, what- 
ever be his principles, must assent to this truth 
as a general proposition, yet the phrase, ^^ living 
wisely," conveyed a very diflerent idea in the 
school of an atheistical philosopher, to what it 
would have conveyed in the follower of Zeno. 
and more especially in the disciple of Christ. 
Enthusiasm is one of these ambiguous terms. 

Candidus is prudent on a principle which is 
sometimes denied. He considers that prudence 
is, in an ardent character, more likely to be an 
effect of grace than even zeal ; because in the 
exercise of zeal he is indulging his natural tem- 
per, whereas in the other case he is subduing it ; 
and he has found that to resist a propensity is 
generally more the effect of principle than to 
gratify it. Hence, he infers that if resistance 
be a work of grace, the sluggish and the cold- 
hearted may judge of their own conquest over 
nature by a superinduced zeal, while he pre-r 
sumes he is conquering his own vehemence by a 
superinduced prudence; thus the same truth 
is illustrated by directly opposite instances. 

Against enthusiasm, therefore, it is unneces- 
sary to caution the discreet and enlightened 
Candidus. He avoids it as naturally as a wise 
man avoids folly, as a sober man shuns extrava- 
gance. But then it is the thing itself, and not 
what bigots call so ; it is the real entity, and 
npt die spectre, against which he is on \m 
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guard; for, not being superstitious} he is not 
terrified by phantoms and goblins. He laments 
when he encounters a real enthusiast, because 
he knows that even if honest, he is pernicious. 
But though he thinks him highly blamable, he 
does not think him worse ^' than murderers of 
fathers, and murderers of mothers." He thinks 
enthusiasm mischievous, but he does not think 
It worse than impiety, worse than intemperance, 
worse than infidelity, worse than intolerance, 
worse than any other flagitious vice ; especially 
he does not think it worse than all the other 
vices put together. Yet this he might be almost 
tempted to believe was the case, when he sees 
other vices comparatively left to enjoy them- 
selves, and this doughty enormity, imaginary as 
well as real, singly attacked with the combined 
force of all the weapons which ought to be in 
turn applied to the whole family of sin. As he 
is very skilful in symptoms, he takes care to as- 
certain evident marks of the mania, paljxible 
diagnostics of the rabid bite, before he pro- 
nounces on the disease, or proceeds to secure 
himself from the contagion. 

By his well-exercised judgment, he can ge- 
nerally discover the different causes of the 
actual distemper. He can distinguish whether 
the patient is sick of a deluded imagination, or 
from having been in contact with the infected ; 
whether he is mismanaged by artful, or injured 
by ignorant prescribers ; whether the malady 
lies in the weakness of his natural powers, the 
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agitatioo of his animal spirits, or die vanity of 
his mind — whether it be an inflammation on 
the brain, or a tumour in the heart — some or 
all of these appearances commonly indicating the 
frnatical fever. In either case, he heartily sub- 
scribes to the reality and danger of the distemper, 
but evesa then he does cot positively pronounce 
that the weak are wicked, or the disordered 
cxNiDterfeits. 

But i^ as is not seldom the case, he finds 
the appellation conferred only because the ob- 
jects of it are deeply sensible of the unspeakable 
importance of religion, and the infinite value of 
eternal things — because they are no more 
afi-aid of feeling than of understanding the great 
truths of Christianity — because they think their 
souls are not a property to be complimented 
away through fear ; if he find, that with all their 
warmth they are rational, with all their zeal 
they are humble, with all their energy they 
are consistent, with all their spirituality they 
are sober ; if they obey the precepts of the 
Gospel as feithfuUy as they believe its doc- 
trines — if their religion do not lie more in pro- 
fession than in performance — if they give a strik- 
ing evidence of their love of God, by their 
tenderness to their fellow-creatures - — if they 
are as liberal to their bodily wants, as those 
are, who forget to take their souls into the ac- 
count — if their piety appear as much in their 
practice as in their discourse, and their prudence 
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poinc at, is that the rerOer has not been looking 
omt far trmb : be lias not taken his draught, we 
wiil Bot Mmj from the highest model, but from 
dbe fair aremge of serious Christians ; but he 
has taken it from the lowest specimen of what 
he has seen, and even more commonly from the 
&tarted report of others. He was looking out 
far absurdity, and where it is studiously sought, 
it will not be diflBcnlt to find ; and, if not found, 
it will be easily imagined. This caricature he 
produces as the representative of the whole 
body ; takii^ care, however, to preserve in his 
portrait just resemblance enough to show a fea- 
ture or two of the real face, that the disgusting 
and esj^gerated physi<^;nomy may not prevent 
its being recc^ised. If no glimpse of likeness 
could be traced, it would not answer the end ; it 
woold answer it still less, if the prevailing cha- 
lacter of the piece were not deformity. 

Candidas is persuaded that, of every com- 
bnation of wickedness with folly which Satan 
Ihs devised, hypocrisy is the greatest, as being 
tke most generally unproGtable. The hypocrite 
is wmre cf being the abhorrence of both sides of 
tbe question. Where his duplicity is not sus- 
pected, the worki hates him for the appearance 
of piety ; God, who knows the heart, hates him 
far the abuse and the afifectation of it. But, 
dioiigh Candidas deprecates hypocrisy, he is 
omtioos of suspecting it on light grounds, still 
taore of cbargiog it home without piooC As he 
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saying one of two things, either that a fervent 
piety is bad, or that the church is not good ? 

With Candidus, this is so far from being the 
case, he is so little ^^ given to change," that he 
rejoices in belonging to a church of whose for- 
mularies we h^ve already seen how much he had 
to say in commendation. In these standards he 
rejoices to see Truth, as it were, pinned down, 
hedged in, and, as far is possible, in this mutable 
world, preserved and perpetuated. Her sig- 
nificant and spiritual ordinances, and the large 
infusion of Scripture in her Offices and Liturgy, 
secure her from the fluctuations of human opi- 
nion ; so that, if ever the principles of any of 
her ministers should degenerate, her service 
would be protected from the vicissitude. No 
sentiments but those of her prescribed ritual can 
ever find their way into the desk, and the desk 
will always be a safe and permanent standard 
for the pulpit itself as well as a test by which 
others may ascertain its purity. 

He values her government for the same reason 
for which he values her Liturgy, because it 
gives a definite bound to the inclosure, never for- 
getting that the fruit inclosed is of deeper import- 
ance than the fence which incloses. He always 
remembers, however, that at no very remote 
period, when the hedge was broken down, dis- 
order and misrule overspread the fair vineyard. 

Among other doctrines, he is an accurate 
studier of the doctrine of proportions, in 
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wkatever regards the ecdesiastieal uistkution. 
Though he oordiaUy approves her forms and 
disctpiine, though he believes ihey are not only 
esseotial to her dignity, but necessary to her 
existence, yet he discrinainates between what is 
subordinate and what is supreme. If the one is 
the body, the other is the soul. It is to her 
strenuously maintMining the doctrines of the 
New Testament, that he looks for her preserv- 
ation. This is her Palladium. Nor does it 
more resemble the fabled statute of Ilium, 
because, like that, it fell fmm heaven to eaith, 
than in its having diK>pped down 'mJnU the 
Prifice *mas builditig the citadeL 

If he adopt the Liturgy for his model, it is 
"because he perceives how completely she has 
adopted the Bible for hers, in never giving 
undue prominence to one doclrine to the dis- 
paragement of the rest ; like 7/^/', he appre- 
ciates and settles them according to their due 
degrees of importance. 

Among his many reasons for venerating the 
Church of England, the principal is, that she is 
an integral and distinguished portion of the 
Church of Christ. In the specific, he never 
loses sight of the generic character; as a Church- 
man, he is first a Christian, and a Protestant. 
The ramification, so far from separating him 
from the root, unites him more closely to it. 
If he bear much fruit, it is because he is inserted 
into the true vine ; and the same candour which 
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fae exercises towards theirs, disposes him to 
believe that they entertain for his church sen- 
timents of no inferior liberality. In many mem- 
bers of those which differ from his own, more in 
forms of government, than in any of the es- 
sentials of doctrine, he sees powerful ability and 
sound learning to admire, and much substantial 
piety to venerate. Even with regaiti to that 
churdi from the corruptions and spiritual ty- 
ranny of which our own has been providentially 
rescued, he acknowledges much excellence in 
those missals from which our own ritual was 
partly extracted ; he sees in many of her writers 
a genius, a sublimity, and an unction, that have 
rarely been surpassed. In short, he exercises 
charity and kindness to all sects and all parties, 
except one, a sect which has lately been well 
animadverted on. It is not, indeed, a dis- 
tinct sect; it is not a separate community, for 
then his prudence might escape all contact 
with it; but it is one whose sloth, producing 
the same insinuating effect which the subtlety 
of the Jesuits formerly produced, without giving 
us, like the school of Loyola, any hope of its ex- 
tinction, has found means to thrust not a few 
of its followers into every religious denomination 
and society in the world — the sect of the Noti" 
doers. 

In these worst of sectaries, no vaunting pro- 
fession of faith, no flaming display of orthodoxy, 
no clamour for favourite, no hostility against re- 
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probated doctrines, no outcry for or against the 
church or the state, will ever raise tliem in his 
estimation. He accounts them the barren fi^ 
tree of every community in whose soil they 
spring up. They may, uideed, claim to belong 
to it, but it is as tiie worm belongs to the root, 
the canker to the bud, the excrescence to the 
healthful body. 

In the constitution of the Established Church, 
Candidus approves the degrees of rank and 
dignity, and the gradations of income. But, if 
he never entertains a desire that the highest 
were lower, he cannot help breathing a cordial 
wish that the lowest were higher. Convinced, 
however, that every thing human is in its very 
nature im|)erfect, he consoles himself with tlie 
hope, a hope which is confirmed by actual 
instances, that some of the most highly endowed 
will be examples of Christian liberality, and 
some of the most lowly, of patient submission ; 
so that their several portions may, while they 
enable them to furnish a pattern to others, 
minister to their own eternal good. 

Hut evils which he cannot remove, he will 
never aggravate. I le holds it criminal even to 
agitate (juestions which only fester and inflame 
the wounds they are meant to cure : he knows 
that fruitless discussion may irritate, but seldom 
heals ; that (juerulous animadversions on irre- 
mediable grievances only serve, by stirring up 
discontent, to excite insubordination. 
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He respects erery order and degree among 
tbem ibr die Lord's sake : and, if a case should 
oocur in vliicfa he cannot honour the man, he 
wiD honour his office. If called on for his 
cipinioo as to any defisct, his censures are dis- 
creet; if not called upon, he is silent. But if 
his oensores, when just, are temperate, his com- 
meodatioiis, when merited, are cordiaL Above 
all, he holds the pracdoe to be equally dis- 
honest, disangoiaoas and vulgar, to make oom- 
mnnities and bodies answerable for the faults 
and errors of individuals ; while he never com- 
mends or vindicates any thing decidedly wrong, 
either in individuals or in communities. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

TUK K8TABUNIIUD CHUISTIAN. 

Wk have it on tlie authority of a fine writer, 
that not to hum ^tvhai ticnifrt*d hifore x»e were 
hofm^ is to bt atways a chihL Yet while the 
intellect may be improved to the highest pitch 
by thiH antiHHHlent knowledgei the will and the 
pasiiions mayi notwithstanding our study of tlie 
most elabornto discusMions on their nature atul 
ollects, remain in the same state of childish im- 
luTility. 1 listory aiui pliiloNophyy though tlitty 
inform the undorNtiuuiing, and UNNiHl the judg- 
ment, eannot rectify the obli(]uities of the heart* 
'I'he c'Xperienet' of all past agcM Iuim pro- 
chierd sneh an neeunuHated nuiNN of diHuppoint^ 
ment, such a h)ng inibrol<en series of mor* 
lifieation, sueli a reiterated conviction of the 
emptincNN of this world, and of the iuHufficicncy 
of its power to conftu* liiippineNNy that erne would 
be ready to inuigine, that to every frchh gc- 
neratiouy nay, to every |)eriod of the life of 
every individiud in every generation, wisdom 
would not have all lu^r admonitioiiM to l>egin 
over again. One would not think that the 
same truths recjuirc, not only to be afrc»b 
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pressed upon us, but to be again unfolded ; to 
be repeated as if all previous experiment had 
never been tried, as if all foregoing admonition 
bad either never been given, or had been com- 
pletely obliterated ; as if the world were about 
to b^n on a fresh stock of materials, to set out 
on an untried set of principles, as if it were 
about to enter on an original course of action of 
which preceding ages had left no precedent; 
on a line of conduct of which our forefathers had 
bequeathed no instances of failure, had ex- 
perienced no defeat of expectation. 

We read perpetually of multitudes, who lived 
in the long indulgence of unbounded appetite, 
who, in the gratification of every desire, had 
drained the world to its last dregs ; but does the 
narrative of ages record a single instance, that 
the end proposed and followed up in the fervent 
pursuit, I mean happiness, was ever attained? 
We contemplate these recorded examples, we 
lament the disgusts, and pity the mortifications 
of the disappointed ; but who applies the know- 
ledge to any practical use, to any personal 
purpose ? We are informed; but we are not in- 
structed. We resolve, in full confidence of our 
own wisdom, and complete contempt for that of 
our predecessors, to make the experiment for 
ourselves. We, too, pursue the same end, and 
probably by the same path ; secure that we shall 
escape the mistakes into which others have fallen, 
assured that we shall avoid the evils which they 
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^irttfinr CUT irtrjnranf ibnica»^ €r neaiove from « 
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;iiiT 'inii'x*f siinniiciei to [its., it is bat in onier to 
thfcf r'lrtiitf r-vUice oc ch^jtie <dbiHni*jf. Such is mierc 
woriiiij triiaitL^hip* A^ tfi«* iztidlf&ctruil eye sei- 
ifccn nrns olocxr eh** wholir tniin of cottseqinences, 
whiirfa. Ls the onlv tnie w^v of taking oar meifc- 
«irt of tfaiiurs ^^ "jiinie principle which a.tra<4»rf>< 
as to tht* friiend who is hamoarin^ as, niiikes as 
murmur at the dLspensatioos of Him who Ls 
corrtctin^r as* dispensaxiijns which, thou^ poiof- 
ful at the nioment, may, by a train of circnm- 
of which we know ncicfaer the desigii nor 
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the process, be insuriDg to us future benefits* 
But having no clear perception of remote good, 
we have no Tery ardent desires after it. Our 
sbort-sigfatedness concurs with our selfishness 
in making this fidse estimate. 

Dmne goodness, which we perhaps have 
hitberto withstood, at length, when He who 
gires the grace gives the desire, touches the 
heart so long closed against it. The still smaU 
Toioe which was drowned in the noise and tu- 
mult of the worid is at length heard, and, through 
longer forbearance, and farther communications 
of that grace, is at length obeyed. Religion 
operating on the convictions of the heart, and 
oar hamility improving with the experience of 
oar own mistakes, gradually remove the veil 
through which we had hitherto beheld the world. 

As the heavenly light grows stronger, the 
fidse lights, drawn from the exhalations of sen- 
suality and self-indulgence, which at once glim- 
mer ahd mislead, are quenched. The day-star 
begins to dawn. In this clearer atmosphere, 
dbjects assume their proper shape ; every thing 
appears in its true colours. The mind is insen- 
tSbiy disenchanted, the views take another turn. 
As the eye attains a more distinct sight, the de- 
nres acquire a juster aim. We discover that 
the best things on earth have an inseparable im- 
perfection appended to them. Referring to our 
past experience, or present clearer observation 
of thills, we find that the delights which we 
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fimcied were indefectible are dying away; we 
find that pleasure dissolves, wit misleads, riches 
oomipt, power intoxicates, hope deceives, pos- 
jiession disappoints ; — and, which now stamps 
upon our renewed feelings the deepest impres- 
sion of the vanity of human things, difficulties 
sink our spirits, success agitates them : we find 
that what we want, we desire with a painfiil ar- 
dency ; what we have, we either fear to enjoy, 
or tlie enjoyment is poisoned by the fear of losing 
it; and that intense delight could not long be 
borne, even if it could be obtained. The con- 
victions of the Christian being settled, he is 
now desirous of imparting the benefits of his 
own experience to his younger friends ; who, in 
their turn, commonly reject the transfer, think- 
ing him to be as much mistaken as he had form- 
erly thought his predecessors — like him, they 
prefer the experiment to the advice, the risk to 
the caution. 

The sober thinker is now convinced, that be- 
tween the fever of desire, the uncertainty of at- 
tainment, the disappointment attending what is 
attaineil, the alternation of hope and fear, the 
di\?ad of the worst things, and the insuppres- 
sible sense of the brevity of the best, the mere 
nmn of the world can never be substantially 
happy. The Christian thus warned, thus 
wakened, is thankful, not for the mistakes he has 
coumiitted, but for the salutary vexations that 
have attended them. The monitory wisdom of 
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ttfaeie k noinU&hle wkdosn fans io die ondcs 
of impindaB; dnr ke iiM^ ibr mhmsmr is 
"proftfahlr iir dmiait, ir re|»oa£ Ar 
recdan, iir wtrodiiHi in ngiaBooBiiessL'^ 
oohr he bos inHidp dot die ^ loao of God mdmj 
be diCMP H g h lT famtAfd vjos> aS good works.'* 

In pemsmg the sacred reooids, he einm de- 
lives nwywiljti oo from vhax hss heen a sonroe 
ofdefisioo to dieprafiuoe, aod of modcr todie 
ignoruit — die fideSiitT vidi which die inspired 
writers hatpe eyhibhed hoir mem io die mosl 
cep sura bie instancies of dieir conduct, and in die 
lowest stages of their hope and confidence. He 
there beholds the chosen :Krvant5 of God wad- 
ing throu^ doobts and apprehensaoas, assaiilted 
hj temptations, perplexed bj trials. Had tbey 
never been presented bat in their happier sea- 
sons, bat in their triamphs and their victories, 
the comparison with his own fail ur^ with his 
own oocasaooal depressions and fluctuations;, 
would have sunk his spirits which thej now sup- 
port, would have weakened his faith which th«y 
now confirm. 

He rgoices in the Gospel as a stream flow- 
ing fit>m the fountain of love and mercy, the 
luring of all spiritual life and motion ; he finds 
that genuine Christianity differs from every other 
good, as spirit differs from matter. It esta- 
blishes die fi>undatioa of happiness as well as 
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goodness : and both, not on any supposed merit 
in the recipient, but on the free mercy and 
voluntary grace of God. While it exacts obe^ 
dience to the divine law, it shows that the requi- 
sition cannot be complied with, but by divine 
Assistance ; what it commands, it bestows ; if it 
requires the will, it confers the power. 

In the retrospect of his past life, he is asto* 
nished at the patience and forbearance of God 
under his own repeated provocations ; especially! 
be reflects with wonder, that the very prosperity 
which had been the special gift of his Maker, 
bad alienated his heart from him. He is hum- 
bled to think, that it was in the very arms of bis 
goodness he forgot him ; when he tasted most 
abundantly of his bounty, then it was he ne- 
glected him most ; when he most largely enjoy- 
ed his overflowing beneficence, the gift induced 
not gratitude, but intoxication. He looks back 
with remorse on the time he has wasted, and 
the errors he has conmiitted, but he does not 
spend his remaining strength so much in re- 
gretting as in repairing them. 

To be enchanted with things which have not 
much in them, he now finds is the mark of a 
weak and undistinguishing mind. It shows the 
absence of a rational understanding, and the 
want of a manly spirit, to be inordinately at- 
tached to any object, whose worth will not bear 
out our judgment, and vindicate our attachment. 
Habitual considerations on the littleness of pre- 
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salt things, the disappointing nature of all 
earthly enjoyments, the grandeur of his future 
prospects, with nearer views of the eternal 
world, all combine to give continence to his 
mind, moderation to his desires, and sobriety to 
his conduct. 

We are slow in making the discovery of the 
large capacity of the human mind : that it is 
made capable of a felicity commensurate to its 
nature; that the rudiments, both of eternal 
misery and happiness, are laid in our souls here. 
Being endued with such faculties and powers 
for seeking the favour of God, and such means 
and graces for attaining to his presence, the 
Christian finds that the misery must be propor- 
tionate in missing it. He has also learned, that 
it is not the design of the Gospel merely to an- 
nounce to us a state of future blessedness, but 
to fit OS for it. It is but half the work of infinite 
love to provide a heaven for man ; it is its com- 
pletion to make man a suitable recipient of the 
bliss prepared for him. Without this gracious 
provision, Christianity had been a scheme to 
tantalise, and not to save us. He sees that there 
is a higher destination for the passions than that 
to which he has hitherto applied them. Those 
afiections which had been parcelled out, and 
severally fiistened on their respective vanities, 
are now concentrated and devoted to God. 
Love, joy, hope, desire, the very propensities 
which have formerly misled him, having found 
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their true object, now ripen him for that irtate 
from which they had long nedoced him ; each 
contribute* iu rjuota Umardu framing him into 
a cliMpofitton for hafipinesfs ao^ to prepare him 
for itM ultimate enjoyment. 

He haD long xince diHCovered that the beit 
pleaKureff of earth are drawn from cistemis, not 
fountains^ tliAt our most prized delights are nei- 
ther pure in themHelvci, nor permanent in tbetr 
duration. The immortal mind cannot lie satif- 
fied in the pursuit, nor even in the enjoyment 
They cannot confer what they do not poMCfs, 
perfection and utabitity. ''rhingi perinhaUe 
themftelvci cannot naiinfy the denires of bemgi 
made for eternity. l*he iK>ul cannot escert itf 
full powers, nor unfold ittt whole nature, nor 
diftpluy all iu operations cm this contracted 
htttge. " I'hc bed h narrower than that a man 
can «tnjtcli liirnHcIf on it." There i» no profwr- 
tion between mucIi a scanty M{)ace and Kuch large 
CiipabilitieH, Much trivial pleasures and »uch 
boundlcMM deMJreM, hucIi a fleeting duration and 
a »|)irit formed for immortality. 

I le has (bund that it ih of pressing necessity 
that tliJH futurity \ut a ha[)[)y one, otherwise the 
very eircuniHtance that it is endless, which makes 
the hap[)inesH aimplete, turns against us, and 
makes iIk; consummation of our misery. It is 
difficult to say whether the shorttiess of the 
time allotted us to secure this futurity, or the 
ernity oi' the state to l>e secured, should most 
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fldmulateoiir religious exertions. We have fre- 
qoeody spoken of the duty of learning of an 
eoeniy — here the lesson is peculiarly awakening. 
The reason assigned in the vision of St. John 
why the great enemy is working with such 
powerfid energy, is, because the time is short. 
Shall we be equally assured of the brevity of 
oar own time, and yet be less active in securing 
oar salvation, than he is in promoting our de- 
slnicUou? 

The boundlessness of the Divine perfections 
presents to the soul the widest range for the ex- 
ercise of fiuth and love, and the Gospel teaches 
the most unshaken confidence of happiness in 
the death of Christ. But that God is the King 
eternal and immortal^ is to us the broad basis on 
whidi all the rest of the promises are built. It 
would moderate the delight with which we con- 
sider his attributes, if eternity were not annexed 
to them ; his immortality alone being the pledge 
and security of ours. ** The weight of glory ^ 
announced by the Apostle derives its highest 
value frcnn its being an eternal weight. 

Of the joys of heaven there is in Scripture no 
description. This is wisely avoided, as the tastes, 
desires, and inclinations of men are so different ; 
one conceiving that to be of the very essence of 
happiness, for which another has little relish« 
They are intimated by negatives, or by shadows, 
figures, and images of things, to which a general 
idea of enjoyment is annexed. There is only 
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<mit iditft rr)N|9itc:ting hcritvtmf which in clfjuff ^nU 
pliiiri, itrid (iiTfiriiUs — iu riernUy, Of (himiion 
cvf?ry rnnri hiiM Mnri(? firccinion iit \\\% 'iAm*, 
()thi;r (ldiri(tittiofiN mi^ht hitve led t4i dispiiU; ; 
but if thti dincrciit notioriw of ih<t rmttirc (if hup' 
piriftNM rni/^ht hnvo kiiKllc^d dclmti? \ hIkiuI iU im' 
niortnlity ihcrn ciiri ba but one opinioth Vtst' 
potuiiy givitu th() firiiiihirig ntitritp t<i perfbctimh 

Am\ tin wn frarno our idmiM of cteritity from 
whfit WI1 know of durniion ; mi wa frmne our 
fiiint notioriM of (io<l from whitt wcf c<nKi<?ive of 
giMHhifinN. W(? rni?ditni« on ttie e%r/«ll«fnc«» of 
iho hi^hftH v.Vi'wUrA npiritM, mh\ then inmgino 
Moniitthingof (iod, though inconcteivttbly clevat^td 
itbovit thnt poor conception, yi^t not contrfMli(^- 
tory to it. W« fill our mind witli the i(h?tt of 
wifidom, ^ooihM^A*;, knowlcd^f*, powiir, liolirM*f»«| 
ju*iti('f% purity, nnd to cnch of thcMT nttriliutct( 
w«i prr/ix tluit of In/itiitr! ; nctvcr for^iTttin/^ tlutt 
{Uh\ U /dmont Ml tmu'li nl>ov<! our cx<'rll<«rK;cM n^ 
our wrnkiM'^wr^i. Y<-t wrj rnn Imt iiwcrilxT to 
Iliui nil fluit w<! f(ir<!l or run iuui^im? of pirrf^'o 
tion, fttid wn should Im! Mtill moro lout in tin? 
nirn^ nbifnirl. notion, if wn liiid not Momi! Men- 
%\\)\v frrlin^n, though in/lnin-ly imperfect, de- 
rived from renJity und exemplifiCHtion. 

The (!hri«itinn nmtit fill liit< vocation to the 
hiHU In thi^ or lluit profe^Mion iui^\^ «r« lookin/( 
forwnrd to the period when I hey fmiy lay it 
<lown with safety and honour: the (/liri*»tian'M 
Nafety and honour con^i^t in hi« ^i^rry\i^^^ it on 
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to the end. But there is between them this 
point of agreement. Ilie man of business con- 
tracts his schemes, diminishes his labours, miti- 
gates his activity, all with a view to his ultimate 
repose. If the religious man act thus, he does 
it with another view, and to a higher end. If 
he seek rest from his toils, it is in order to find 
a surer rest in God ; if he contract his schemes, 
it is that he may enlarge bis views. There is no 
specific period in which he can say. My work is 
done, till he lies down in the grave, where no 
man can work. He now finds that the tran- 
quillity of his occupations, the beauties of nature, 
the peaceful pleasures of retirement, pleasures 
the most natural and congenial to the mind of 
unsophisticated man, would still be too little to 
fill his desires ; that they would leave a melan- 
choly void in his heart, without the sense of His 
presence whose gift they are. While a con- 
sciousness both of the presence and favour of 
God gives a relish to every enjoyment, and 
heightens even common comforts into blessings. 
There is a progression in the habits of a 
Christian. In the advancement of his course 
his pursuits are probably slower, but his inter- 
ruptions are fewer. If his progress be even less 
obvious, less apparently active, he is perhaps 
more substantially improving, more spiritually 
advancing. When, from the infirmities of de- 
clining life, he may seem to be doing nothing, 
he may then be doing most. If he is able to 
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look less abroad, he is looking more within. 
He begins to taste more of the fruits of that 
victory which the Apostle describes as the evi- 
dence of a renovated heart ; to give this best 
proof that he is " born of God," " he over- 
cometh the world." This, if one of his latest, 
is one of his most important conquests. But 
though he has turned away his eyes from the 
world, because it never satisfied the desires of his 
heart, he endeavours to tlie last to serve it with 
much more sedulity than when he looked to it 
for his happiness. 

He has long been persuaded, that even in this 
present low state of being, we must attain some- 
thing of the rudiments of future happiness. He 
has learned that the first principles must l)e 
formed now, which are to have their consum- 
mation in heaven. To look forward to the com- 
pletion of a state and character of which we have 
not so much as begun to acquire the elements, 
is not acting according to any of the analogies 
of common life. The beginning and the pro- 
cess of any thing we have in contemplation al- 
ways partake in an inferior, but still in a similar 
and |)rogressive measure, of the nature of the 
end. It has the same properties and tendencies, 
in its initial state, with that which is hereafter to 
be completed. We must begin to lay in our 
hearts the foundation both of the knowledge and 
love of God, if we would hereafter attain to 
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Mr. Boyle observes of a certain mineral, that 
a man may consume his whole life in the study 
of it, without ever arriving at the knowledge of 
all its properties. How much more shall he 
who seeks to ^^ ac(|uaint himself with God/' 
find that his entire life is too short, his whole 
powers too small, to find out the Almighty to 
perfection I This he will never completely 
accomplish on earth, yet his desires will grow 
with his attainments. 

But as the happiness of a Christian is chiefly 
in prospect, he joyfully looks forward to its 
glorious consummation in a better world. 
*^ When I awake up after thy likeness I shall 
be satisfied,'' a plain intimation that till then 
we shall not be satisfied. From different pas- 
sages of Scripture, we collect that the happiness 
of heaven consists in seeing God, in par- 
ticipating his likeness, in being satisfied with it. 
But how shall this blessedness be perfected 
hereafter, if the desire, if the endeavour, does 
not originate here? If there be no preliminary 
acquaintance begun with him who ransomed us 
with his blood, can we expect to dwell with 
him in eternal glory? " Not to know God" is 
the portentous omen of being " punished with 
everlasting destruction from his presence." It 
is unspeakably distressing to apprehend, that 
this may possibly be the awful description of 
some, who are by no means destitute of credit 
or character; who go on without ever enter- 
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ining a conception, that *iicli » b(.-ginnti)g may 
e connected with such uti eiuj. 

I the delineations of future niitcry, nil tlic 
pictures of a disturbed imagination, all the 
terrors with which a rettlemi amiK'ttsttcK unil- 
cipates its torments, all ihv uccuinuUtcd imogtui 
which Revelation deKcribes it, whether under 
Me figure of the lire that in never rjuvnched, 

r the worm that never (lien, ura but inlcrJor 
legrees of this terrible cliinaXf " everlantiiig 

estruction from the pretence of tliK I/urdl" 
the doleful conception* of iinitnaginaljlo 
, ull the shadeti and shafws of oulHlanlJul, 
inutterable wrctchedne-is, ure compriited in thia 
topeleas, evcr-during exile. What tlie Miul 

Lffers, there Js no iittempt to dcHcribe, what it 

Mes, is but faintly presented to tlie imugin- 
KMJon. On the other handt ** eye hath not 
■een nor ear heard, nor bath the lieurt of man 
conceived," the final ftate of bltM. And it is 
(^wervable that the two extmmes we butli mont 
emphatically conveyed by negatives. We are 
only auured tliut osHimiUtion witli Ood !■ the 
perfection of joy, boainhment from hu prceenca 
the extremity of woe. 

There is nothing that more humbles and 
abases the estitbliHiied Christian, than that, 
whilst in his happier momenta he is able to 
^ure to himself a cheerinfi; image of the glory 
of the Redeemer, the btcssedness of ttiu re- 
deemed, the Ijeauty of Christian jierfection ; to 
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fi>el himself not only awakened, but exalted; 
not merely enlightened, bat kindkd, almost 
possessing, rather than anticipating, heaven; 
while he is enabled, in a jojrful measure, to 
meditate upon these things, to feel hia miod en- 
nobled and his soul expanded by the cmiteia- 
platk>n, yet to find how soon the bright ideas 
fiuie^ the strong impression is e£BMed, the 
heavenly vision vanished : he mourns to reflect^ 
that he does not more abidingly possess in his 
heart, that he does not more powerfully exhibit 
in his conversation, more forcibly di^lay in his 
life, that spirit of which his heart was lately so 
full, of whidi his mind was so enamoured. 
Cast down by these reflecticms, he still learns 
-—painful lesson I — that ** those ntfisi sow in 
tears who would reap in joy;''^ that it is not 
expectation, but possession, which excludes all 
sense of sorrow; that it is heaven itself and 
not the promise of it, that is to ^* wipe all tears 
from our eyes." His happiness in this life will, 
on these accounts, be as far below perfection 
as his goodness ; and when we speak of his joy 
and felicity, it must be understood, rather of a 
comparative, than an absolute happiness. It 
is the joy of hope rendered sure by faith. The 
soul will not be completely blessed till the body 
is disanimated, its temptations removed, and its 
infirmities at an end. 

The Christian, as life wears away, must not 
be discouraged, if he feel not always those 
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wfaich ODce appeared to him inxi^|wr» 

real piety. It is not, porlmps tliitt 

' less siDcere, but that yi-nrs niul lii- 

bave impfured hia natural viiergy 

may afiect, or seem to aIKhHi tlio 

as of his devotion ; but it iiiuv bo i»«U 

without being decayetl ; ho will not ttHi 

" hicnself by niistAking ih»t, liir u 

of grace, which may ho only h wiiiir> 

' oat of nature. Or it may bu, thai ihu 

which is become hitbituiil, iiwy nod 

■that Ttry reason, strike thu mind mo tiuvibly 

)hi its more early adoption, yet it may hiivu 

\ deeper into his heart. 'I'htiiu may tw 

te proportion in his religion | alt \\» roiii- 

ent parts may be mora balnni'wl : there In 

re evenness in his character j mate virtiioK, 

of a less ostensible kind, an cotlovted Into 

tlisn he formerly thought nocossary. Itja 

is at once more soljil, mid mora xpirilual, 

ire operative, yet more Hcrenu. Ilix pHii- 

!^Ies have somewhat of n diftcront cnll for thulr 

sercise : the efforts he fornmrly mmie to mj«t 

en^tations of a bolder character, nru now 

kerted to repel the incursions of peevitchnosa, 

■I allurements of indoibnco, the nmrmui-s of 

Pi^tience. Qualities which he once rolln- 

pushed to the unconverted, as thinking thfni 

nerety natural, he now carufutly cherishci*. 

ii^heerfulness, once considered as the mcro 

of animal spirits, is cultivated as n Chris- 
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tian grace; for it does not now spring from 
nature^ but triumphs over it. 

He is not so eager in support of some par- 
ticular opinions ns formerly^ because each doc- 
trine now maintains its proper placei and due 
importance^ in his mind. If he make religion 
less a subject of discussion, he trusts it is be* 
come a more practical principle. His views 
are more deep, his judgment more just, his 
convictions more firmly rooted. There is a 
finer edge to his virtues, for they are now 
sheathed in humility ; and this quality, the 
crowning point, and soundest evidence of a 
renovated mind, by rendering him more dis- 
trustful of himself, more candid in his opinionst 
and more temperate in his language, will have 
checked that forwardness of debate, rashness of 
decision and impatience with error, which, with 
the less enlightened, might formerly have given 
him the appearance of a more animated Chris- 
tian. 

But the more his character improves, the 
more he looks out of himself for his final hap- 
piness. His trust in his Redeemer increases 
in exact proportion to those virtues of which 
that trust is the source, virtues on which too 
many others invite him to rest his dependence. 
8ome Christians, in their outset, are dis- 
posed to lay an almost exclusive stress on 
duties, without sufHciently cultivating the spirit 
which should prompt them; others too much 
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overlook duties, relying on certaia fervours for 
supplying their place. The established Chris- 
tiim is careful never to relax ia duties, even 
though they are not attended with that energy 
which once gave more animation ta the ex- 
ercise. There may be in them a less sensible 
acting of the affections, which are naturally 
more alive in the active season of life, yet with- 
out any diminution of the real principle of 
piety; there will be rather an increased de- 
votedness, an augmented acquiescence of the 
will, a more complete consecration of heart and 
spirit, to the only legitimate object of their entire 
affection , 

He will, however, be solicitous, thai if the 
flame emit not such vivid flashes, as when it was 
first lighted, yet that it shall burn more steadily, 
more equably ; especially will he be vigilant, 
that he do not insensibly transfer to other objects 
that ardour which used to give life and spirit to 
his piety, and that while he fears he is not so 
much alive to God, it is because he is more 
alive to the world. Though others cannot fairly 
judge of his internal state, yet there is this »urti 
test by which he will judge himself: if llic natural 
tempers be not more sulxlued, if the irascible 
passions retain their vehemence, if pride and 
selfishness maintain their sway, while the nv 
ligious feelings alone are grown »btu«c, it is ttn 
alarming symptom, a plain intimation) tliat re- 
ligion has indeed lost, or rather, it ii to l>c 
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fearedi that it never had obtained the supreme 
place in hb heart 

And as he has observed^ that in some ve- 
hement characters the lamp of religious fenrour 
was first kindled by the fire of natural pasiioni, 
so its flame declines with the declension of the 
natural powers ; he is also aware, that there is 
a possibility to the Christian, as he advances in 
years, of a growing supineness, the too natural 
effect of which is a decay of the vital spirit of 
religion. This makes him tremble when he 
reflects that the same awful warning which, in 
the vision of the Apocalypse, ^^ the Spirit givei 
to the churches,'' is addressed with equal 
emphasis to every individual Christian^ He 
remembers that this compassionate Spirit, which 
succours us when tempted, strengthens us when 
persecuted, intercedes for us when aflflictecl, ha« 
promised no such soothing tenderness under 
declining piety. IIIh language to the decaying 
Christian, as well as U) the lukewarm church, \» 
thut of ulurming menace. This gradual apostasy 
is the only case, because it is a ho[)less one, in 
which he threatens final rejection. It is, indeed, 
infinitely grievous, when they, whom this blessed 
Spirit has enlightened, in whom he has excited 
devout disponitions and holy tempers, visibly 
sink below the state in which they once stood. 
In the volume of inspiration, every complaint, 
every expostulation, every argument which long- 
suflering goodness could suggest, every entreaty 
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which insulted mercy could deriie, is exhausted ; 
nothing is omitted which can invigonite relaxing 
principle, nothing is neglected which can re- 
animate decaying piety. 

The advanced Qiristian, therefi>re, will guard 
against the too natural delusion of imposing on 
himself the bdief^ that a declension in spiritual 
vigour is only natural decay. But he will guard 
against it by watching its sensible and visible 
effects. He will discern, whether he sets less 
value on the things which are passing away; 
whether hb attachment to the world diminishes, 
while his prayers for its prosperity and im- 
provement increase; whether he is as zealous in 
promoting good woiiu by his purse and his in- 
fluence, as he was, in the days of health and 
strength, by his personal exertions. 

The «x>nfirmed Christian exemplifies the em- 
phatical description of the good man in Scrip- 
ture, ^ he wtdks with God.^ He does not 
merely approach him at stated times ; he does 
not ceremoniously address him on great oc- 
casions only, and then retreat, and dwell at a 
distance; Init he walkt with him, his habitual 
inte r co o rae, his natural motion, his daily con- 
verse, hb intimate communication, is with hb 
Redeemer: and he remembers that walking not 
only implies intercourse, but progress* Hb 
graces, if not more sincere, are more universal; 
be knows, and he endeavonrs to act upon the 
knowledge^ that a Christian anist be holy in 
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" all manner of conversation ;" that excellcncei 
In Biime part of his character will not atone for 
allowed defects in any. 

In the still remaining varieties of this chang- 
ing scene, not knowing to what particular trials 
he may yet be called, he will have endeavoured 
to bring a general preparedness of spirit to 
every event. When he can no longer do the 
will of Ood by his accustomed exertions, he 
can, with a submission which is worn into a 
habit, iuffer it. That which is the crime of an 
ordinary man, is his highest attainment /—^^ 
can iubmit to he uselcM, He will cheerfully 
resign himself to be discharged from services, in 
which his former happiness had consisted. He 
will contentedly see himself laid by, though still 
stout in hcnrt, and firm in spirit. He will kindly 
assist those who are rising up to fill the place 
which he is about to leave vacant, by his counsel, 
his experience, his prayers. He can rejoice, 
that though the servant fails, the service is and 
will be supplied. 

He will continue more assiduously to labour 
after that consistency of character, which is a 
more unequivocal evidence of high Christian atr 
tainmcnt, than the most prominent great qua- 
lities, which are frequently counteracted by their 
opposites. This consistency exhibits a more 
striking conformity to the image of his Maker; 
as in the works of creation, the wisdom of the 
Supreme Intelligence is more admirable in the 
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and htuTnony of one thing with 
tbao in the individual bcnuiy and ux- 
: of each. It i» mor« coiiitpii'uouN, In tlia 
1 and proportion of ii« part* rclntivuly, lliuii 
the composition of the pmlN thciiiiulve*. lly 
lis uniformity, t)>e revulu of rclif{ioi) urtt tlir 
tost beautifully exhibited in ttic Chnntiiin uliu- 



And as a rtai Chmtiaa Ik, ulluwin^ fur 
iiUDRn infinnity, ctm«i«tent with hirnnnlf, no thu 
Tonsiiitency U di«coveral)le In tlic gitnaral 
features of ail Chnstians. Howcvbt iiion niity 
idiSEer in their natural character, yet ihoru ii, in 
U true believers, a Mnt of ctrfrefijKindent fouling, 
• well as common principle, wliicli draw* thiilr 
afiectiona to each other, as well as their liearls 
and lacultieti to one comnum source and ceritm. 
It is not a traditionary religion which attracts 
tbeni to the iailii of their ancestors, nor is it a 
jMuty-feeliog which attaches them to ttume par- 
ticular society, but it is a divinely infused prin- 
dpie, communicated by the Spirit of God [ it la 
identi5ed in all ita essentialii; and a genuine 
Christian is radically llie same being, wherever 
lite u fbond, atul under whatever difference of. 
iKDDUtaiees be exists. 

Tbe nearer be approaches to God, tlie more, 
in one sense, he will be sensible of his distance 
Irom him. Iligher views of Ciod's unspeakable 
bolinew, a deeper ttense of his own nnworthtocM, 
Kt reciprocally, and confirm each other. Yet 
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dib growing ecmifciotsiMW of bk diiteaee only 
ierrai to mgimiic bit lofie* Hk more and 
flMfs Mf tbb goodticMi of Oody in buring 
flOfer OMt off human naiure^ m h§ifm§, im* 
mediately on it« apoitany^ ooncdred the graciotM 
deeign to repair it» eril% and reatoreka dignity. 
He feela, in it» fiill ibrce, tbat on^ieakaUe con* 
aolation which the diM^plei of the moat anblime 
of all the Pagan philoaophera lamented ws» 
wanting in their religion ; they regretted that 
between the pure dmnity and the impute ereaiure^ 
0S there in no unian^ iio there can be no ctmtmunUm. 
Can any thing more atrikingly demonatrate bow 
completely the Mediator providea for that want, 
and e»tabli»hea that commtmion ? ** It ia chtiay^ 
aa a rery learned and piou» writer haa obaenred^^ 
^ that the Ooapet doctrine givea full rtdief 
mhid and ea«e of conacience, aa well em 
cooragement to piety^ and diacooragement tia^ 
ainp'' * It given not only future hope, but^ 
present peac<! ; it in nrit all in promiae^ ft i» 
much in hand* 

Throngli the silent, but effectual, operational 
of grace, obedience ia become acquiescence^ 
duty \% tranftformed, ntrt only into aasent, but 
choice. If even a heathen could say, Lead me 
to whatsoever I am appointed, and I will folUm 
thee^ bid \f I am unmllinf;^ Mtill I mtlfolUm Ihee^ 
no wmider if the confirme^l Christian %^^e» 
Ornl n(yt »o much l>e(^au»e he \% bound to %&rt^ 

• John Hmith. 
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him, as because love is the dictate of his heart, 
affection the voluntary bent of his disposition. 
He needs no extraneous attraction, the impulse 

<Js from within. The raw recruit requires to be 
allured by the *' fife and spirit-stirring drum;" but 
itie veteran soldier follows the service l)ecause 
lie loves it, follows it for its own sake. There is 

-410 longer any violence done to nature, for the 
nature is made conformable to the object; the 
love of Christ constrains him, contrary prin- 
ciples are reconciled, opposite propensities are 
blended into one, and that one a blcD&ed, though 
still imperfect, conformity to the image and the 
will of God. The more his perceptions are 
cleared and his will purified, the more his faith 
strengthens; the more simple his views become, 
the more his thoughts and affections reduce 
themselves to that one central point, where alone 
perfection resides. 

As he has long obsen'ed that the scheme, tlie 

. show, the tkshion of this life passes away, to he 
does not forget, that his own progres* keeps 
^ce with the world« that be also i« passing 

■atray with it. Floctuation, vicissitude, and de- 

jsty, form the very character* of our being; 
' Nothing coDlisoeth in one stay." Purely these 

.perpetual intimadons of -Scripture were iut«nded 

3>r a txtutaat mematto, that Ibodoen for ihtogi 
's as in ttrited to tbetr rwltie u 
tdufwofMirtioaed to tbeir daratkn- "Hew ooft- 
jrtant 
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Joy, Afid moderation in our sorrow. They tench 
un to rejoice nn if we rejoiced not, and to weep m 
if we we|)t not. Whatever ii vain hi the end, 
renders all reference to its intermediate coune 
comparAtively vuin also. 

The Christian observes the world around him 
to be most careful about the things which will 
end at death ; his care is chiefly conflned to the 
things which then begiit ; and as it is not so 
much to ascertain the time, as to secure the con* 
se<{uences of dc^ath, that he has been anxious, 
death cait neviir properly be said to be sudden 
to him, who always krtew that the event was as 
certain as the period was uncertain. But he 
does not convert the shadows of death Into such 
a thick and substantial cloud, as shall prevent 
the rnenlnl <tye from pit'rcing through it, and 
sijeing tht!! glory [ntyotnl it Through this deep, 
but pcrrviouN gloom, the bright prospect o\icm 
Ui that Ntiitii, a glimpse of which, caught by the 
eyct ofhiith, hits, iit all ages, cf tabled the sincere: 
Chri^tiuti to work through all his earthly dif- 
ficulties : as it has strengthened hitn to encoun- 
ter, with holy ho))e and huttible conddence, the 
trials of life, so he trusts it will sustain him in 
Win last conflict with the terrors of death, " Let 
me now," says he, •• act as seeing him who in 
invisible, borne up by the promises of the Gos- 
pel, and fitrengthetieil by the eternal Mpirit, let 
me anticipate my heaven, burst my present 
narrow bouruls, shake ofl* the incumbrance of 



body, annihilate a (fistance in itaelFsRj short, and 
make that immortality which is nesr, present*" 

Thus is die imagie of Dtvins goodness more 
deariy, thoagh 3tiU imperfectly, refiect«i in the 
confirmed Christian* The original character of 
die hmnan hearty as it came firom the hands of 
its Creator, is about tz> be re-4nstated in its pris- 
tine parity* Sin, die \awlfess tenant, not the 
nadye proprie to r of the mansion, will soon be 
totally expelled ; in the mean time, the primi- 
tire principle is radicated; the nsorper is de^ 
throned, if not altogether dispossessed; be is 
conquered, if not absolntely expelled; if he 
scHnetimes distmrb, he can no longer destroy* 
The exile returns to his forsaken home^ the pro- 
digal to bis fioher^s houses the pardoned peni* 
tent to bis God. 
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